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KEEPING 
THE AMERICAN 
FAMILY SECURE 


...is the primary responsibility of every individual life underwriter . . . and it matters 
not whether his policyholders are thousands or million-dollar men! 
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The money market may alter the buying desires of the public and economic events may 
turn the heads of life underwriters to investment contracts, but all the while LIFE 
INSURANCE, deep down beneath, is accomplishing its primary purpose—that of 
protecting the American Family . . . protecting it against those contingencies resulting 
from the premature passing of the family’s breadwinner. 


The conscientiously alert life underwriter of today is keeping an eye on his policy- 
holder’s needs. He is looking into the future FOR them. He is seeing to it that their 
families will have their homes free and clear “after Father is gone”. He is seeing 
that life plans and hopes are fulfilled “when Father is a sacred memory”. 


Amid the world’s catastrophies today, the story of Life Insurance is most significant. 
It meets a specific need when safety and security are the things most to be desired. It 
should be a welcome story in every home, for its function is To Keep the American 


Family Secure. 
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MOVE OVER, 
BILLIONAIRES 


At the close of the first half of 1942, 
we were within sixty million dollars of 
having a billion dollars of Life Insurance 
in force. 





Thus it will not be long before we join 
that select group of Companies in the 
billion dollar class. It could happen 
during the last half of 1942, certainly by 
early 1943. 


The thought about it that gives us the 
greatest satisfaction is the security that 
Life Insurance means to the people who 
own. it. 
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Tax Avoidance 
Selling Censured 
by Harvard Man 


Griswold Warns of 
Consequences if Practice 
Is Not Discontinued 


Severe censure of the life insurance 
companies and agents for having sanc- 
tioned or emphasized the placing of life 
insurance for tax avoidance purposes 
was voiced by Erwin N. Griswold of 
the Harvard Law School, in addressing 
the Legal Section of the American Life 


Convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. He recommended 
that the lawyers connected with the 


companies resist the pressure from the 
selling organization “to exploit unduly 
the tax advantages of life insurance.” 

Mr. Griswold asserted that there is a 
serious risk in allowing the companies 
to continue to yield to such pressure. 
“The nation is in desperate need of tax 
revenue,” he said. “The insurance com- 
panies have enormous receipts which 
are now taxed very little, even under 
the new bill. It seems to me that it 
might very well turn out to be greatly 
to the advantage of the companies in the 
long run to go more than half way in 
convincing the Treasury that they are 
really running the business of furnish- 
ing protection and not a high powered 
scheme of tax avoidance.” 


Real Function of Insurance 


The real function of life insurance, he 
asserted, is to furnish protection to the 
man who needs it and that means ordi- 
narily the man of relatively small means. 
That is a high function and it serves an 
important social purpose. By and large, 
he argued, it is not the place where the 
largest commissions are. But life insur- 
ance can also be used for tax avoidance 
and by and large the tax avoiders do not 
need protection and do not buy insur- 
ance primarily for protection. They buy 
large policies, often on high premium 
plans, including single premium policies. 

[he purchase of insurance for tax 
avoidance purposes, he declared, has 
already led to a substantial change in 
the tax laws to the detriment of the in- 
surers and the detriment may increase 
unless the lawyers recognize that play- 
ing with tax avoidance is playing with 
fire. The only safe policy, he declared, 
Is to restrict the life insurance business 
to its one true function of furnishing pro- 
tection to those who need protection. 


Adverse Changes Threaten 


Mr. Griswold cited changes in the cur- 
rent revenue bill that adversely affect 
life insurance. In the first place there 
1s the proposal to subject the life com- 
Panies to an income tax of some $40,- 
000,000 as against about $300,000 for all 
the companies in a recent tax year. Then 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 


Security Board 
Real Parent of 


Elliot Bill 


Harold R. Gordon of Chicago, execu- 

tive secretary of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, and _ three 
company executives went to Washing- 
ton last week, at the invitation of the 
Social Security Board, for a conference 
on the so-called Elliot bill in Congress 
which greatly extends the benefits of 
the social security act. The spokesmen 
for the Social Security Board acknowl- 
edged to this group that the Elliot bill 
is the measure that is desired by the 
Social Security Board. 
_ The other members of the group mak- 
ing the trip with Mr. Gordon were C. O. 
Pauley, secretary of Great Northern 
Life; John M. Powell, president of Loyal 
Protective Life, and C. Manton Eddy, 
secretary of the group department of 
Connecticut General Life. 





Agency Officers-Research 
Bureau Program Nov. 17-19 
Is Now Taking Shape 


The joint annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers and 
Sales Research Bureau at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago, Nov. 17- 
19, will have the objective not of pos- 
ing problems but rather showing how 
they are being met practically in day- 
to-day agency management. All papers 
and discussions will bear directly on the 
meeting theme “Agency Management in 
Wartime.” 

To cooperate with the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, the program has 
been arranged so that the general ses- 
sions will occur in the middle of the 
week, so that most of those who attend 
may travel on Monday and thus avoid 
adding to the normally heavy week-end 
travel. The general sessions will start 
Tuesday, Nov. 17, at noon and end on 
Thursday at 1 p.m. There will be no 
entertainment features. “Strictly busi- 
ness” will be the watchword of the 
three days. 

The opening session will be primarily 
concerned with how the agency officers 
and agency forces can cooperate most 
effectively with the all-out war effort. 
The two sessions Wednesday will con- 
sider current market and man-power 
problems and other pressing questions. 
The final session Thursday will include 
a number of practical and_ specific 
agency management ideas and methods 
now working successfully for companies 
and there will be two well-known 
speakers from outside the industry who 
will discuss the place of life insurance 
in a wartime economy. 

7. S. Penny, director of agencies 
Sun Life of Canada, will be chairman 
of the opening day’s session in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Research Bu- 
reau’s executive committee. J. G. Par- 
ker, vice-chairman of the bureau’s board 
and general manager and actuary of Im- 
perial Life of Canada, will be chairman 
of the two sessions Wednesday. The 
chairman the final day will be John H. 
Evans, vice-president of Ohio National, 
who is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers. 


Effect of Life 
Insurance Credit 


in “Victory Tax” 


WASHINGTON—While life insur- 
ance premiums are not allowed as a 
deduction from personal income tax in 
the revenue bill reported out by the 
Senate finance committee, the bill does 
contain a provision permitting premiums 
to be deducted from the “victory tax” 
up to a specified percentage. The net 
result is that the 5 percent victory tax, 
for the policyholder able to take the 
maximum deduction on account of life 
insurance, is reduced to 3 percent in the 
case of married men or family heads and 
3.75 percent for single persons. Deduc- 
tions for dependents would cut the 3 
percent figure still further. 

The same deduction is allowed for 
money spent to buy government bonds. 
To the extent that the deduction is not 
taken for life insurance premiums or 
government bonds it will be returned in 
cash after the war. 

The maximum deduction for premiums 
or bonds is 25 percent of the tax or 
$500, whichever is less, for single per- 
sons and 40 percent or $1,000, which- 
ever is less, for married persons or fam- 
ily heads. The deduction is 2 percent or 
$100, whichever is less, for each de- 
pendent. 

The bill contains the provision, adop- 
ted some weeks ago, restoring the life 
insurance estate tax exemption of $40,- 
000 and the general estate tax exemp- 
tion of $40,000. The House bill proposed 
to eliminate these exemptions, which 
have been in the law for years, and sub- 
stitute a single general exemption of 
$60,000. 





Business Program 
for Joint Session 
of Actuary Groups 


The joint meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries Oct. 19-21 at the 
Royal York hotel, Toronto, will have a 
strictly business program. The annual 
banquet has been eliminated this year 
and there is no other organized enter- 
tainment planned. 

On Oct. 19 the American Institute of 
Actuaries will have its program, with 
the address of the president, Henry H. 
Jackson, National Life of Vermont, fol- 
lowed by presentation of papers and a 
discussion of previous papers. 

At the joint sessions Oct. 20 and 21 
there will be a number of questions in- 
formally discussed, including war clauses, 
other wartime problems such as person- 
nel, underwriting, premium rates and 
reserves, and policy dividends. 








American Life Convention 
Insert Starts.on Page 17 


Proceedings of the annual meet- 
of the American Life Convention 
are reported in a special insert 
which starts on page 17 of this 
issue. 





Schuppel Heads 
American Convention; 
McAndless Retiring 


Large Gathering Devotes 
Itself Strictly to Business 
—Claris Adams Named 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago this week, W. 
C. Schuppel of Portland, Ore., execu- 
tive vice-president Oregon Mutual Life, 
was chosen president. He served four 
years on the executive committee and is 
regarded as one of the distinguished ex- 
ecutives of the Pacific Coast. This is 
only the second time in 37 years that the 
presidency has gone to the Pacific Coast. 

A. J. McAndless, president Lincoln 
National Life, who is’ retiring president 
of the American Life Convention, was 
elected on the executive committee and 
therefore the organization will have the 
advantage of his special talent in the 
complicated and knotty problems before 
life insurance. Mr. McAndless has been 
a tower of strength to the organization 
during his administration. 


Mr. McAndless’ Contribution 


Mr. McAndless has been unusuaily 
helpful during his administration as so 
many intricate problems arose as to 
taxes, legislation, war clauses, etc. In 
addition to having a broad grasp of the 
business as an administrator, he has a 
truly actuarial and_ technical mind. 
Therefore, the combination made him an 
ideal man to deal with these very com- 
plicated questions. | In his presidential 
garb he presided with ease and charm. 
He is always at home on the floor, uses 
good English and expresses himself 
tersely and clearly. J 

Mr. Schuppel was born on a tarm 
near Springfield, Ill., in 1876. His first 
life insurance experience was in the 
home office of Franklin Life of that city. 
He migrated to Oregon and worked as 
an agent of Mutual Life before he joined 
Oregon Mutual. ; ; 

He was appointed supervisor of 
the Oregon Mutual Life in 1916, super- 
intendent of agents in 1922, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies in 1929 and 
executive vice-president in 1930. Thus 
he has had a wide experience, leading 
from the firing line in the field to the 
chief operating official’s desk. 

Mr. Schuppel is well-known for his 
books on life insurance. More than 1,- 
000,000 have been sold. He is a popu- 
lar lecturer on salesmanship, especially 
noted for his lecture “Getting Rid of 
Your Mental Hazards” which has been 
delivered hundreds of times and pub- 
lished in book form. His books in- 
clude “Spizzerinktum,” “A Bunch of 
Havmakers,” “Life Insurance. Alma- 
nack,” “Life Insurance Bible.” 

He is prominent not only in his com- 
pany and life insurance activities in gen- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 
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Legal Section Discusses Important 


Subjects at Annual Muster 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman—J. P. Lorentzen, general 
counsel Bankers Life of Lowa. 
Secretary—Berkeley Cox, associate 


counsel Aetna Life. 
annual meeting of 
Section of the American 
tion at the Edgewater 
Chicago this week, the chairman, Jo- 
seph O’Meara, counsel Western & 
Southern Life of Cincinnati, presided. 
J. P. Lorentzen, general counsel Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa, acted as secretary and 
was advanced to the chairmanship. Mr. 
O’Meara in his preliminary remarks 
said if people are realistic they must 
admit that the world contest is still in 
the balance. Victory will be assured, 
however, he declared, if Americans 
demonstrate that they have only a frac- 
tion of the fortitude and capacity for 
sacrifice that the people of Russia have 
manifested. In the last analysis, he 
said, it is the spirit of men which is 
being tried in the fires of global war. 
Selfish interests, he added, must be 
checked and subordinated. The Legal 
Section meeting, he said, is an all-out 
business affair. There may not be an- 
other for a long time, he predicted. The 
program, he said, is a practical and 
helpful one. 

M. E. Benson, 


At the f the Legal 
Lite Conven- 


Beach Hote! in 


A.L.C. associate coun- 
sel, as usual gave a review of recent 
legal decisions. He said the various 
ramifications of governmental regulation 
of social and economic life have made 
the conducting of life insurance busi- 
ness so complex that companies now 
find it necessary to give attention to 
a host of matters which though not 
directly concerned with life insurance 
itself, nevertheless affect the business 
at many points. For example, during the 
past year, of the United States Supreme 
Court cases appearing in the Legal Bul- 
letin, less than one-half were concerned 
with life insurance matters. The others 
dealt with taxes, wage and hour laws, 
the Frazier-Lemke act and other matters 
of great concern to life insurance com- 
panies. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


Thus in Kirschbaum v. Walling (62 S. 
Ct. 1116), the federal fair labor standards 


act was given a very broad application 
It was held that 


by the Supreme Court. 


building service employes of a landlord 
who leased space to tenants engaged on 
the premises in the actual production of 
goods for interstate commerce were sub- 
ject to the federal wage hour act. 

Some comfort may be found in the 
ccurt’s opinion in Walling v. A. H. Belo 
Corporation (62 S. Ct. 1223), which up- 
held freedom of contract under the act. 
Briefly, the court held that the regular 
rate of pay on the basis of which over- 
time was computed under the act might 
be established by contract. 

In a third case, however, Overnight 
Motor Transportation Co. v. Missel (62 
S. Ct. 1216), while the wage specified 
by contract was sufficiently large to cov- 
er both base pay and overtime rate, there 
was no contractual limit upon the hours 
which the employer could have required 
the employe to work for the agreed 
wage, and no provision for additional 
pay in the event that the hours actually 
worked required minimum compensation 
ereater than the wage fixed by contract. 
Accordingly, it was held that the con- 
tract did not comply with the act. This 
case also upheld provisions of the act for 
hquidated damages. 

The federal courts decided a number 
of cases involving the right of the gov- 
crnment to distrain the cash surrender 
values of life policies to pay delinquent 
icome taxes owed by the respective 
insured. The courts all reached the same 
conclusion, that the insurer under such 
circumstances was not in possession of 
the insured’s property or rights to prop- 
erty subject to distraint. When the Penn 
Mutual case was decided against the 
government, it decided not to petition 
for certiorari in the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual case. 

In U. Trout (F. Supp.), where 
assignees of endowment policies and the 
federal government had all filed suits 
against the company, the company was 
permitte -d to maintain an interpleader 
suit to determine who was entitled to 
the policy proceeds. The U. S. Supreme 
Court has not yet passed upon this 
question of the government’s right to 
seize the cash surrender value in pay- 
ment of the insured’s delinquent income 
taxes. 

A somewhat similar problem that was 
a matter of concern to the companies 
last year likewise was decided in favor 
of the companies by the District of 
Columbia court of appeals in John Han- 





Howard Oden, vice president North American Reassurance, Daniel Boone, vice-presi- 
dent Kansas City Life, and Charles F. O’Donnell, president Southwestern Life, at 
meeting of American Life Convention in Chicago. 


cock Mutual et al v. Commissioner (128 
F, (2nd) 745), which involved five dif- 
ferent life companies. It was held by 
the court of appeals, which reversed the 
board of tax appeals, that life companies 
were not “transferees” within the mean- 
ing of the federal estate tax law with 
respect to insurance proceeds held under 
settlement options and hence were not 
liable for estate taxes assessed against 
the insured’s estate. This decision be- 
came final when the government failed 
to petition for certiorari. 

After first holding in Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life v. Johnson (N. W. (2nd), 46), 
that the 1941 law (Laws a. Ch. 218) 
permitting the use of aviation restriction 
riders in Minnesota was validly enacted, 
the Minnesota supreme court in a later 
opinion on a rehearing held that on 
account of an alleged clerical error of 
the engrossing staff of the senate in 
failing to delete from the bill certain 
words stricken by amendment, the act 
signed by the governor was not a valid 
enactment (4 N. W. (2nd) 625). 

In June, 1932, an initiative measure 
(Laws 1933, p. 494) was approved by the 
voters in North Dakota directing all 
corporations to dispossess themselves of 
farm lands held within the state and not 
required in connection with their busi- 
ness within 10 years after the date of 
acquisition. The constitutionality of this 
so-called ‘“anti-corporation farm law” 
was upheld in May of this year by the 


North Dakota supreme — in the 
case of Asbury Hospital _ Cass County 
(N. W. (2nd), 46 A. L. C 305). 


The companies were more than usual- 
ly successful this year if the Legal Bul- 
letin may be taken as a cross section, 
since they prevailed in more than 60 
percent of the cases in which they were 
directly involved as party litigants. 


Craufurd Martin Gives Views 


The “War Problems of a Canadian 
Insurance Company at Home and in 
the Foreign Field,” were reviewed by 
Craufurd Martin, assistant general coun- 
sel of Manufacturers Life, Toronto. 

In England, he said, the war clause 
makes no distinction in locality of serv- 


ice, as do Canadian and American 
clauses, but simply excludes death re- 
sulting directly or indirectly from war 


whether war be declared or not. In 
other parts of the world, including 
Egypt, Palestine and India, the war 


clause very closely resembles the Eng- 
lish clause. 

In Japan, foreign companies for many 
years were required to maintain on 
deposit Japanese government securities 
equal to 60 percent of their actual re- 
serves on business in that country, he 


said. For some time prior to outbreak 
of war, the Japanese tried to get British 
and Canadian companies to increase 


their deposits, but since little business 
has been written in Japan in recent years 
there was a decrease. Japanese insist- 
ence that deposits be invested in govern- 
ment securities of Japan deprived the 
country of the opportunity to get control 
of a large quantity of foreign securities 
when they were much needed in Japan. 
If the deposits had been in Canadian or 
U. S. government bonds Japanese pol- 
icyholders would have gotten no more 
than they were entitled to but the Jap- 
anese government would have made a 
handsome profit on the deal. 


Sees Building Boom After War 


At the Legal Section luncheon Mon- 
day Philip M. Klutznick, consultant to 
the administrator of the National Hous- 
ing Administration, Chicago, discussed 
“National Housing Today.” Mr. Klutz- 
nick is a member of the section, and is 
associate counsel of Service Life of 
Omaha. Today, he said, all new housing 
is war housing, and no house is being 
built “until we have made certain that 
there is no other way to solve the prob- 
lem and still not impede the war ef- 
fort.” Wherever possible construction of 
new housing is being avoided by maxi- 
mum utilization of the local labor supply 
to avoid in-migration, and maximum 
utilization of existing housing to handle 
workers where they must be brought in 
from the outside. This situation means 
the storing up of an accumulated hunger 
for houses which may well produce the 
largest building boom in history immedi- 
ately after the war. 





War Clause Recommendations 





The exclusion provision recom- 
mended for use in this war is an “ex- 
peditionary force” clause, not a general 
war clause at all, according to Byron 
K. Elliott, vice-president and general 
counsel of John Hancock Mutual. 

The clause used by life companies in 
compliance with the insurance commis- 
sioners’ recommendations is significant 
of a country that fights its wars away 
from home. No war restrictions or ex- 
clusions are to be imposed where the 
cause of death arises in the United 
States, Canada or Newfoundland. 


Expect Decision on Foreign Fields 


Acceptance of this limited exclusion, 
Mr. Elliott said, signifies the utmost 
confidence that its wars will continue to 
be won on foreign fields. The com- 
missioners’ recommendations not to ex- 
clude from normal coverage the war 
hazards on this side of the water pre- 
supposes a decision that all such haz- 
ards, whether they are training, han- 
dling the dangerous implements of 
modern sea and land war or resisting 
attack or invasion are not too great to 
be carried safely at standard rates if 
in the home area. This is the major de- 


cision involved in the recommenda- 
tions. 
Consequently, these provisions will 





BYRON K. ELLIOTT 


not by any means relieve the companies 

from all the excess mortality directly 

attributable to the war, he said. The 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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Await Tax Bill as 
Aid to Sales Among 
Well-to-Do Buyers 


Even Though Steep, It 
Will End Present 
Paralyzing Uncertainty 





NEW YORK—No matter what scale 
of income tax rates it contains the forth- 
coming revenue bill will be welcomed 
by agents doing business with well-to- 
do policyholders. However steep the 
tax, when it has finally been enacted it 
will be something definite that can be 
taken into account in budgeting whereas 
today many men with substantial in- 
comes who should be adding to their 
life insurance are holding off because 
they don’t know how much money they 


- are going to have left after paying taxes. 


It is very difficult to jar such a pros- 
pect into action for he ordinarily has 
enough life insurance to keep his family 
from destitution. Of course, in the rela- 
tively rare cases where the prospect’s in- 
surance has lagged far behind what his 
income would warrant it is possible to 
make sales in spite of the uncertainty as 
to taxes. Incidentally, these cases are 
not so scarce as one might think. Most 
of them are men who emerged from col- 
lege since 1929 and whose incomes until 
the war prosperity wave have not risen 
as fast as they would have in more 
affluent times. 


Some Are Stalling 


Naturally, many of the well-to-do pros- 
pects who use the unsettled tax situa- 
tion as a reason for not buying are 
merely stalling and would find some 
other excuse if they hadn’t that one. Yet 
the agent is hampered by the knowledge 
that the prospect’s reasoning is sound 
or at least plausible. Once the terms of 
the tax bill are definitely settled it will 
no longer be possible for the prospect to 
plead uncertainty of the tax picture as 
an excuse. While his taxes will be 
higher than ever before there will be no 
difficulty about determining how much 
of each month’s pay he should allocate 
for taxes and it is then up to the agent 
to show him that out of what is left 
there will still be enough to live on and 
buy some additional life insurance. 


Army Command Accepts 
Underwriters’ Aid 


The eastern defense command has ac- 

cepted the New York City Life Under- 
writers Association’s offer to assign 
qualified members to army camps in the 
eastern defense area to advise such of 
the army personnel as may desire help 
with their life insurance problems. The 
work would be allotted so that no one 
agent would have to give an undue 
amount of time. 
_ It is planned to introduce the system 
first at the army posts in the immediate 
New York City area—Fort Hamilton, 
Fort Jay and Fort Wadsworth. After 
the setup has been perfected it would 
be extended to other posts in the de- 
tense command area, which includes 
New York, New Jersey and Delaware. 
lhe plan has been endorsed by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and if it works out well probably will 
be offered in other areas if desired by 
the commanding officers, 

_The plan was announced at the New 
York Association’s first fall meeting, at 
which the guest speaker was Lieut. Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum, commanding general of 





the first corps area. He stressed the 
need for “toughness” in carrying on 
the war. 


N. Y. Banks Ponder 
Dividend Revision 


Operating Expense For- 
mula Is Adopted 
at Conference 


NEW YORK—The question of revis- 
ing the dividend formula so as to pay 
slightly more to younger policyholders 
and slightly less to older ones was dis- 
cussed at the annual combined confer- 
ence of the executive committee of the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance Council of 
New York and the trustees of the Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance Fund of New 
York. No action was taken, the decision 
being to await further study by the ac- 
tuaries. Since it was decided to make 
the dividend year end in May rather than 
in January no immediate action is nec- 
essary. 

The case for changing the dividend 
formula was based on the broader ex- 
perience of the life companies as com- 
pared with that of the banks’ insurance 
departments in New York and Massa- 
chusetts. The dividend formula now in 
use accurately reflects the banks’ mortal- 
ity by age distribution but some felt 
that the experience of the companies 
would be a more accurate guide for the 
long run. The theory was advanced that 
the relatively better mortality of savings 
bank life insurance policyholders at older 
ages might be due to the fact that policy- 
holders sufficiently thrifty to seek cov- 
erage on their own initiative would also 
be characterized by a temperate man- 
ner of living. Another possible factor 
that was discussed was that savings bank 
policyholders include virtually no big 
business executives whose worry over 
business problems is believed responsible 
for many deaths around the middle years 
of life. 

The conference adopted an operating 
expense formula so weighted as to reflect 


Reelected 





JAMES A McLAIN, Guardian Life 


President James A McLain of the 
Guardian Life was reelected a director 
of the American Life Convention at its 
meeting this week, having served al- 
ready three years. He belongs to that 
eminent coterie of official “J. A.’s” in 
life insurance. Some of his compatriots 
are President J. A. Stevenson, Penn 
Mutual Life; President J. A. Fulton, 
Home Life; Vice-president J. A. Haw- 
kins, Midland Mutual Life; J. A. Pres- 
ton, sales manager Columbus Mutual 
Life. 


as equitably as possible the incidence of 
expense on new and on total business. 
The conference was held at the home 
of E. A. Richards, president of the East 
New York Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
and president of the fund. 








war times. 


+ 


WM. H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





Scrap Needed 


Most of us have had a misconception of scrap iron. We 
considered our country’s great scrap iron piles somehow a 
reproach, the junk man’s salvage from our wastefulness. We 
thought scrap iron was useful only to make a substitute for 


the good pig iron made by smelting iron ore. 


But actually good steel is properly made of one-half pig 
iron and one-half scrap iron and steel. 
produce steel from the half-and-half mixture because the 
scrap iron and steel has the advantage of already having been 
refined, as well as because time and ore are conserved. 


Thus scrap piles are not hoardings but rather stocks of 
fundamental supplies, and that is why there is a necessity 
for civilian helpfulness to keep scrap piles renewed during 


The attic and cellar of the typical American home reflect a 
magpie variation of the thrift habit. Stored therein have been 
dozens of little properties which had lost usefulness but still 
seemed worth saving—they might come in handy sometime. 
Right now the time has come to translate as much as possible 
of the junk into serap into steel into war supplies. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Open-hearth furnaces 


+ 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 




















Makes Strong Case 
for Purchase of 
War Damage Cover 


J. M. Bryan Believes It 


Should be Carried on 
Owned and Loan Property 


As owners of property and as _insti- 
tutions with a considerable amount of 
their assets at risk through loans on 
life companies 
should be very vitally concerned in war 
damage protection, J. M. Bryan, vice- 
president Jefferson Standard Life, as- 
serted in his talk before the Financial 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion. 

Although he 
that they themselves must be the judges 
of whether, as a purely business mat- 


property of others, 


assured his listeners 








J. M. BRYAN 


ter, they need such insurance, Mr. 
Bryan nevertheless made an extremely 


convincing case for purchase of the 
coverage on owned property and for 


making a strong attempt to get mort- 
gagors to protect the life company 
where it is the mortgagee. 


Methods of Getting Mortgagor to Buy 


Mr. Bryan discussed various methods 
of getting the mortgagor to purchase 
the insurance. Under a large number 
of mortgage agreements now in force 
there ig considerable doubt of the mort- 
gagee’s right to demand that the mort- 
gagor take out war damage insurance 
to protect the mortgagee’s interest, he 
said. This agreement provides that the 
mortgagor shall protect the property 
from fire, windstorm, hail, and similar 
specified casualties. The only possibil- 
ity is that the promise to protect from 
fire may be held to require the purchase 
of war damage insurance. The policies 
issued by private fire companies, even 
with extended coverage, expressly ex- 
clude liability for damage from fire 
caused by enemy action, and civilian 
property damage in modern war means 
primarily fire damage. Accordingly, 
the courts may hold the mortgagor ob- 
liged to secure war damage insurance 
in order to provide the mortgagee with 
all - available protection against fire. 
On the other hand, a strong argument 
can be made that, the mortgage agree- 
ment having been made in peacetime, 
only peacetime casualties were contem- 
plated by the parties, and that the only 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 
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Schuppel Heads Renseieen Conenetion: Mcfiaiibecs Reiiring 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





eral but he is very active in civic affairs 
in his city. He has taken a prominent 
part in the Portland chamber of com- 
merce and in civic clubs. He is presi- 
dent and director of the Better Business 
Bureau of Portland, a director of the 
Oregon branch of the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer. Wherever he 
goes he is regarded as a forceful, re- 
sourceful, impressive personality. 


Strictly Business Meeting 


This year the entire program was 
geared along strictly business lines. The 
war is on with all its mighty possible 
consequences and no one was in a mood 
for levity or entertainment. There was 
good cheer and amiability but there was 
a certain amount of solemnity in the 
proceedings. War problems as they af- 
fect life insurance were discussed in all 
the sections. 





GENERAL SESSION 





After two and a half days of strenu- 
ous sessions of the four Sections, the 
general assembly of the American Life 
Convention convened Wednesday after- 
noon with President A. J. McAndless in 
the chair. At the start the “Star Span- 
gled Banner” and the Canadian song 
“Maple Leaf Forever” with both na- 
tional flags waving, were sung. 

President W. M. Dewey of Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, an honorary member of 
the A. L. C., was introduced and gave a 
few words of greeting. He invited all to 
be present at his reception after the ses- 
sion adjourned. Mr. McAndless spoke 
of this hotel as “Our home in Chicago 
when away from home.” 

President McAndless faced a large at- 
tendance as he read the annual address. 

President S. E. Smith of University of 
Manitoba at Winnipeg was escorted to 
the meeting by General Manager H. W. 
Manning of the Great West Life of 
Winnipeg and Earl M. Schwemm, its 
Chicago manager. C. C. Martin, super- 
intendent of agents of Northern Life of 
London, Ont., had appeared before the 
Agency Section in the morning in an 
outstanding address, bringing a cordial 
message from across the border. At this 
session, the audience was delighted to 
welcome another Canadian. Dr. Smith 
did not disappoint his hearers as he 
spoke on “Neighbors Over the Back 
Fence.” It is the custom to invite a dis- 
tinguished Canadian each year to speak. 
R. Leighton Foster, general counsel of 
the Canadian Life Officers Association, 
introduced Dr. Smith. His great plea 
was for diversity in unity. 


Social Insurance in Democracy 
R. A. Hohaus, 


associate actuary of 
the Metropolitan Life, spoke to the 
theme, “Social Insurance in Democ- 
racy.” He is well known to A. L. C. 
people. He served as president of the 
American Institute of Actuaries,’ closely 
affiliated with the American Life Con- 
vention. Democracy, he said, is more 
tnan a political creed. Mr. Hohaus has 
a splendid speaking voice, orotund, one 
of carrying ony. 

Manager . Robbins presented his 


annual ill ‘It appears in printed 
form. He brought out some of the 
achievements and problems. One was 


impressed with the manifold activities 
of this great working organization. 





ADAMS ELECTED 





At the Wednesday evening business 
session the contest that had developed 
for the open position on the executive 
committee was harmoniously resolved. 
Claris Adams, president of Ohio State 
Life and former general manager of the 
American Life Convention, was elected 
by acclaim after many seconding talks 
in his behalf had been made. Dwight 


Clarke, executive vice-president of Oc- 
cidental Life of California, whose elec- 
tion was sought by a number, withdrew 
from the race in a very gracious talk 
seconding the nomination of Mr. 
Adams. 

Prior to the election, T. A. Phillips, 
president of Minnesota Mutual Life and 
past president of A.L.C., went forward 
and made a motion that the incoming 
president Bethe a committee to con- 
sider ways and means of increasing the 
membership of the executive committee 
and report as early as possible. He said 
that the seven man executive committee 
had been adequate in the past but that 
the association has expanded and it 
seems desirable now to have a larger 
steering organization. This motion was 
adopted. 


Much Merriment (Caused 


There was considerable merriment 
in connection with the election. Presi- 
dent McAndless in opening that part of 
the proceedings, stated that Mr. Schup- 
pel was the senior member of the exe- 
cutive committee and his term had now 
expired and he would listen for nomina- 
tions. Julian Price, president of Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, removed his hat, got 
up and said “I second your nomination.” 
Mr. Schuppel was escorted to the plat- 
form by President R. B. Richardson of 
Western Life and he made a most happy 
speech of acceptance. 

Then Julian Price nominated Mr. Mc- 
Andless for the two year term on the 
executive committee. Mr. McAndless 
stated that the term of James A Mc- 
Lain, president of Guardian Life, on the 
executive committee was expiring and he 
may be_ reelected. Whereupon Mr. 
Phillips seconded that nomination. 

Then came the dramatic moment. It 
was time to elect a new member of the 
executive committee to take the place 
of C. A. Craig, chairman of National 
Life & Accident whose term had ex- 
pired and who was not eligible to suc- 
ceed himself as he is a past president of 
the A.L.C. W. T. Grant, president of 


3usiness Men’s Assurance, put in nomi- 
nation Mr. Adams. He stated that he 
had never nominated a man who wasn’t 
elected and he did not want to be dis- 
appointed on this occasion. Seconding 
talks were made by Mr. Phillips, Dr. 
E. G. Simmons, executive vice-president 


of Pan-American Life, G. F, Dieterle, 
vice president of Ohio National Life, 
J. A. Hawkins, vice-president Midland 


Mutual Life, and then Mr. Clarke. 

Before the election a number of com- 
mittee reports were heard. Mr. Price 
reported to the finance committee very 
briefly. B. M. Anderson, counsel of Con- 
necticut General Life, reported for the 
committee on wages and hours. He re- 
called that the committee was appointed 
a year ago and was instructed to work 
with other organizations. 

The federal wage and hour law went 
into effect in October, 1938 and the first 
theory was that this did not apply to 
insurance companies because insurance 
was not interstate commerce. However 
the government had dropped hints that 
the insurance industry had better get in 
line. The administrator took the posi- 
tion that he would forget the past if the 
insurance industry would observe the 
regulations in the future. Those con- 
ducting the negotiations decided it 
would be better to make peace with the 
government. He recalled that about six 
months ago the administrator put out an 
interpretative release which endeavored 
definitely to make the rules applicable to 
the insurance business and the wage and 
hour division will soon start examination 
of companies to see whether there has 
been compliance. He suggested that if 
the companies being examined encounter 
any trouble they notify the American 
Life Convention and the Life Presidents 
Association, so that those who have been 
in touch with Washington can relate the 
situations to what has gone before. 

Wendell Coler, American United Life, 
reported for the committee on blanks. 
He stated the committee hopes to have 
definite recommendations for the blanks 
committee of the insurance commission- 





ers in December. He recalled that last 
spring the A.L.C. committee submitted 
a revision of schedule A dealing with 
real estate and the committee hopes that 
this will be adopted in connection with 
the 1943 report. The committee asked 
for condensation and simplification of 
reports but all that has been granted is 
an extension of sixty days for filing sche- 
dules in connection with the 1942 re- 
ports. Colonel Robbins in the absence 
of the chairman reported for the tax co- 
ordination committee which interprets 
the premium tax statutes of the various 
states. This committee sent a question- 
naire to 200 companies and tabulated the 
replies and this has been very helpful. 

Ellsworth Regenstein, president Ken- 
tucky Home Mutual Life, reported for 
the resolutions committee. Lee Dough- 
erty, vice-president Occidental Life of 
California, and chairman of the commit- 
tee on the next annual meeting, recom- 
mended that the gathering be held next 
year at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, and this suggestion was enthusi- 
astically approved. 

Willard Boyden of Continental Assur- 
ance made a most enthusiastic report on 
the investment seminar at the University 
of Indiana. Lee Parker, president Amer- 
ican Service Bureau reported. 

One of the features of convention week 
has come to be the Thursday morning 
breakfast given by W. T. Grant, presi- 
dent of Business Men’s Assurance, for 
officials of middlewestern companies. 
In addition to Mr. Grant there were pres- 
ent this year from his company also 

. C. Higdon and Grant Torrance. 
Brief talks were made by James E. 
Rutherford, executive vice-president and 
Grant Taggart, president National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters; A. J. Mc- 
Andless, retiring president of the A.L.C. 
and W. C. Schuppel, new president 
A.L.C., and M. A. Linton, president 
Provident Mutual Life. 

At the Thursday morning. session 
greetings were extended from a number 
of other life insurance organizations. 
H. W. Manning, Great-West Life, spoke 
for the Canadian Life Officers Asssocia- 
tion; N. J. Williams, Equitable Reserve, 
for the National Fraternal Congress of 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 





Surviving Ex-Presidents of American Life Convention 








Above (left to right)—Col. C. B. Robbins, A.L.C. manager; Daniel Boone, Kansas City Life; F. V. Keesling, 


Life; H. K. Lindsley, Farmers & Bankers; G. S. Nollen, Bankers of Iowa; T. A. Phillips, Minnesota Mutual; 
American United; W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assurance; C. A. Craig, National Life & Accident; 
A. J. McAndless, Lincoln National. 

Below—Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life; 
Occidental Life; H. M. Woollen, American United; 


Standard; 


All surviving ex-presidents of the 
American Life Convention were present 
this year except P. D. Gold, formerly 
with Jefferson Standard Life and now 
in government service in Washington, 
DA. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life, 
the only living founder, is. the oldest 
ex-president in point of service, Mr. 


O. J. Arnold, 


The other survivors are 
Henry Abels, Franklin Life; H. L. Seay, 
Southland Life; E. G. Simmons, Pan- 
American Life; C. G. Taylor, Jr., Metro- 
politan Life; L. J. Dougherty, Occidental 


Gold following. 


Life; H. M. Woollen, American United; 
O. J. Arnold, Northwestern National; 
C. B. Robbins, now A. L. C. manager; 


Daniel Boone, Kansas City Dire fb, V 


West Coast 
H. R. Wilson, 


Julian Price, Jefferson 


Henry Abels, Franklin Life; E. G. Simmons, Pan-American Life; L. J. Dougherty. 
Northwestern National. 


Coast) Wife: “Hi. Js. 
& Bankers; G. S. 
a eee Phillips, 
H. R. Wilson, Amer- 
ican United; W. T. Grant, Business 
Men’s Assurance; C. A. Craig, National 
L. & A.; Julian Price, Jefferson Standard. 

Mr. Taylor did not arrive in time to 
be included in this picture. 


Keesling, West 
Lindsley, Farmers 
Nollen, Bankers, 


Minnesota Mutual; 


XUM 


seer 


XUM 
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c. <A Ghapherd 
Implores Backing 
for Guertin Plan 


If the new mortality table and the 
proposed pattern for establishing non- 
forfeiture values 
and reserves were 
now in effect and 
it were proposed to 
substitute the ex- 
isting system a 
storm of opposition 
would arise. In this 
telling fashion C. 
O. Shepherd, asso- 
ciate actuary of 
Travelers, spoke 
enthusiastically in 
favor of enactment 
of the model legis- 
lation proposed by 
the Guertin com- 
mittee. Mr. Shepherd was unable to ap- 
pear personally and contribute to the 
panel on this subject at the Thursday 
afternoon session of the American Life 
Convention in Chicago but the remarks 
that he had prepared were read by his 
brother, Bruce Shepherd of the Life 
Presidents Association. 

If the proposed legislation is to pass 
the 48 states, the insurance business 
must proceed to create an understanding 
of the proposals. He recalled the Na- 
tional Citizens League of 1911 whose 
efforts paved the way for passage of the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

The history of life insurance in this 
country, according to Mr. Shepherd, has 
nothing to match the work of the Guer- 
tin committee in the scope and _ thor- 
oughness of its studies, utilization of all 
available assistance, patience with which 
it considered every suggestion and the 
open minded atmosphere with which it 
proceeded. The greatest compliment 
that can be paid to Mr. Guertin and his 
associates is to work persistently and in- 
telligently to make the proposals effec- 
tive, the speaker asserted. 

Mr. Shepherd recalled that the Amer- 

ican Life Convention and Life Presi- 
dents Association worked in an advisory 
capacity in this project. There was no 
sectional or institutional bias shown. 
Through patient restudying of differ- 
ences there were often brought out new 
and even better ideas. 
_ Most of the complexity that remains 
in connection with the legislation is in- 
herent and unavoidable. It is not legis- 
lation against a crying evil nor legisla- 
tion conveying immediate, obvious, con- 
crete benefits to the public. Yet it is 
necessary if the insurance business is 
to progress and not to bog down in its 
tracks. The ideas as to non-forfeiture 
values and valuations have outgrown the 
Statutes, he said. Either those in the 
business must stifle their thoughts or the 
laws must be modified. There has been 
brought about a great education of ac- 
tuaries in the last four years. If the 
Guertin proposal had been made 24 
hours after the committee was set up 
the minds of those in the business would 
not have been prepared to receive it. 

rhe greatest good of the proposed 
legislation is that it promotes straight 
and sound thinking, he said. The con- 
tinual misleading suggestions of the 
present setup cause warped thinking. 
The system creates an unnatural abhor- 
rence of expense as a factor in reserve 
computation and the artificial prelimi- 
nary term guise with all its unnecessary 
complications by which are circumvented 
the expense provisions, the pedestal on 
which is placed net premium reserves, 
the meanings that have been read into 
them and the uses to which they have 
been so freely put, the savings bank con- 
cept that looks on reserves as so many 
individual deposits with its corollary of 
pernicious surrender charge. : 

[he present setup, he said, does as 
much harm as the gain and loss exhibit 
Which was abolished in 1939, 

Che Guertin proposals recognize open- 
ly the substantial first year expenses and 








Cc. O. Shepherd 


take them into account in establishing 
levels for reserve liabilities and non- 
forfeiture values. In the final analysis 
equitable values will have to depend on 
the ability and integrity of management 
and state supervisory officials. Such 
values cannot be guaranteed by law and 
the Guertin committee has done all that 
can be done to encourage and foster 
good practice in the United States. 

The New York department, he said, 
believes that higher standards for non- 
forfeiture values should be established 
more nearly consistent with the expense 
limit now set by the New York code. 
This should not work any greater hard- 
ship on the companies in New York, 
however. 

Few if any companies will be injured 
if the Guertin proposals are adopted. It 
is not the intention of these proposals 
to establish radically different levels of 
non-forfeiture values and reserve liabili- 
ties. Only minor changes will be re- 
quired. The first year expense allow- 
ances are generous and the principles are 
fundamental. Any values that don’t com- 
ply with the proposed law may be 
suspect. 


Service Bureau 
in Splendid Shape 


The 22nd annual report of the Amer- 
ican Service Bureau and 16th presented 
by President Lee N. Parker shows the 
best financial position yet experienced 
by the bureau. The report was made at 
the Wednesday business session of the 
American Life Convention in Chicago. 
During the period the bureau experi- 
enced the largest volume of inspection 
business of any similar period in its 
history. Substantial increase in net earn- 
ings and an addition to surplus were 
made during the year and the bureau 
is in excellent cash position. 

The income of the bureau comes en- 
tirely from service to member compa- 
nies of the American Life Convention, 
plus the interest received on government 
bonds. This bureau revenue is mainly 
derived from services in the inspection 
of applicants for life and accident insur- 
ance, the inspection of agents, medical 
examiners, claims and miscellaneous in- 
spection services to A.L.C. membership. 
During the past year inspection services 
have been furnished to a total of 136 
life companies. Six new member compa- 
nies called on the bureau for service 
during the year and 50 member compa- 
nies increased their patronage. 

Mr. Parker announced that it has 
been his recommendation that the 
$50,000 loaned to the bureau by the 
American Life Convention and which 
constitutes the onlv investment of the 
convention in the bureau, be paid imme- 
diately. He also announced that a new 
and enlarged survey of “Buyers of Life 
Insurance Under Wartime Conditions” 
will be released this month. 


Schuppel Heads ALL.C., 
McAndless Retiring 
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which he is the new president; Franklin 
D’Olier, president Prudential, for the 
Life Presidents Association; Grant Tag- 
gart, California-Western States Life, 
Cowley, Wyo., for the N.A.L.U. of 
which he is president; Paul L. Hardesty 
for the insurance division of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce of which he is 
manager; H. J. Johnson, president In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, for his organi- 
zation and John S. Williams, Mississippi, 
for the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners of which he is president. 


Cunneen Now in New York 


Terence F. Cunneen, who resigned re- 
cently as executive assistant for insur- 
ance of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, is now practicing law with 
offices at 70 Pine street, New York. He 
occupies quarters in the same office with 
James A. Beha, former New York in- 
surance superintendent. 
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The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company is proud to have 
been able to make this valued 
contribution. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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New N. F. C. Staff 
May Retain Posts 
for Duration 


Resolution Adopted at 
Chicago Recognizes Meet- 
ings May Be Deferred 


Norton J. Williams, Equitable Re- 
serve, the new president of the National 
Grace W. 
vice-presi- 


Fraternal Congress, and Mrs. 
McCurdy, Royal Neighbors, 
dent, both of whom were elected at the 
annual meeting at Chicago last week 
may continue in their for 
the duration, as a result of a constitu- 
tion and by-laws change which was 
adopted to make possible their retention 
if the war emergency should require 
that no more annual meetings be held 
until peace comes. The new officers 
and the executive committee were au- 
thorized to postpone annual meetings if 
necessary and to continue until succes- 
sors are named. 

The new executive committee 
consists of T. R. Heaney, 


posts 


elected 
Catholic Or- 


der of Foresters, retiring president; 
Farrar Newberry, W. O. W., Omaha; 
H. L. Ekern, Lutheran Brotherhood; 
J. A. Willo, National Slovak Society; 
Walter C. Below, president Fidelity 
Life, and Henri T. Ledoux, president 


L’Union St. Jean Baptiste ak romng, oF 
The latter two succeed A. O. Benz, Aid 
Association for Lutherans, N. F. C. past 
president, and F. P. Matthews, Knights 
of Columbus. 


Stronger War Effort Urged 


Another resolution recommended to 
member societies they buy all govern- 
ment bonds possible and urge members 
to do so and engage fully in civil de- 
fense, Red Cross and other war efforts. 
De E. Bradshaw, head of W. O. W., 
Omaha, noted lack of enthusiasm in 
buying war bonds, and said the govern- 
ment easily could finance the war by 
demanding extra credits from federal 
reserve banks which would constitute 
a currency inflation that would be de- 
structive. 

Bradley C. Marks, 
of North Dakota, presented a special 
resolution that was adopted, under 
which the N. F. C. will urge the State 
Department not apply the letter of the 
law relating to aliens in cases similar 
to one originating at San Diego which 
would result in breaking up families. In 
the San Diego case an American woman 
whose husband, a Norwegian, is in- 
terned in a German prison camp in 
Norway, is being required by the State 
Department to send her two older chil- 
dren out of the United States because 
they are nominally Norwegian and thus 
now are enemy aliens since they are 
citizens of a country occupied by Ger- 
many. They were born before Congress 
passed an act specifying that children 
born in this country take the national- 
ity of the mother. A third child born 
since is an American and can remain 
here. 


head of A.O.U.W. 


Persistency Study Handicapped 


A study of persistency of business 
conducted by a special committee head- 
ed by J. E. Little, Maccabees, disclosed 
many societies have not been keeping 
persistency records and the committee’s 
analysis could cover only 1% years’ dur- 
ation of business. Mr. Little emphasized 
much lapsation occurs in the first year 
or two and societies should maintain 
records which would permit a_ study 
productive of more reliable conclusions. 

A patriotic demonstration was held 
in the final session which was addressed 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 45) 
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Hilton Rekistant 
Insurance Head 


of U. S. Chamber 


As part of its plan to expand its in- 
surance services as a war-time measure, 
H. E. Hilton has been named assistant 
manager of the insurance department of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Hilton has had 14 years of insur- 
ance experience. Until assuming his new 
duties he was associated with the Com- 
mercial Credit Company of Baltimore, 
which operates Calvert Fire and Cavalier. 
Previously, he was examiner in the Iowa 
insurance department, serving under 
three commissioners. 





Begins Career with Iowa Companies 


Mr. Hilton began his insurance career 
as assistant secretary of Union Mutual 
Life & Casualty, of Des Moines, and 
later was with E mployers Mutual Casu- 
alty of Des Moines as field supervisor. 
In 1939 and 1940 he was an attorney 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission where he followed closely the 
hearings of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, particularly in its 
studies of life insurance. 

As a part of his duties as general 
assistant in the chamber’s insurance de- 
partment, Mr. Hilton will give special 
attention to national and state legisla- 
tion, and will assist in necessary studies 
of government war-time insurance and 
of activities of government departments 
that relate to the insurance business. 


Ebert Goes to Los Angeles 

C. L. Ebert, assistant district group 
supervisor of Travelers at Cleveland, 
who was given leave of absence to enter 
military service, has been released from 
military duty and has been assigned by 
the company to its office at Los An- 
geles, where he has resumed a position 
equivalent to the one he held in Cleve- 
land. 


Claim Men Aid War Effort 


The International Claim Association 
has voted to contribute $100 to each of 
the following: Army Relief Society, 
Navy Relief Society, U. S. National Red 
Cross and Canadian National Red Cross, 


it has been announced by Willard E. 
Hein, State Mutual Life, new president. 


In addition, the association is purchasing 
a $500 U. S. war bond and a_ $100 
Canadian war bond. 
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Outlives Mortality Table 


H. C. Lytton, 96, Remarkable Merchant of 
Chicago, Receives Checks as Cameras Flash 





A stirring and dramatic life insurance 
incident took place Monday morning in 
the office of Henry C. Lytton, 96-year-old 
president of Henry C. Lytton & Sons, 
operators of the “Hub” store of Chicago 
and distinguished leader among State 
street merchants. Ceremonies were then 
conducted in connection with the pres- 
entation to Mr. Lytton of checks from 
Equitable Society, Mutual Life and 
Northwestern Mutual Life in payment 
of policies maturing as endowments be- 
cause Mr. Lytton had attained the age 
of 96. 

Ever so often a _ policyholder does 
outlive the mortality table and the fact 
is publicized but usually such persons 
are of obscure position and are feeble 
mentally and physically so that they are 
ina rticulate and unable to give a mes- 
sage that is of interest to the life insur- 
ance business or to the public generally. 
3ut here in Mr. Lytton is one of the 
most prominent citizens in Chicago, ar- 
ticulate, mentally alert, philosophical, 
urbane, gracious, in very satisfactory 
shape physically, successful, humorous 
and whimsical. There are no marks of 
dotage about him. He still values money 
and keeps up his day to day interest in 
business affairs because he still prizes 
what can be made in the market place. 
Some 10 years ago when one of his sons, 
who was president of the “Hub,” died, 
Henry C. Lytton returned to his old 
post and that was regarded as a mag- 
nificent demonstration of stamina and 
courage. 


Three Companies Represented 


Attending the ceremonies were repre- 
sentatives of the three companies whose 
checks were being presented, reporters 
and photographers. At the appointed 
hour Mr. Lytton entered the room and 
was introduced to each member of the 
group by W. W. Cole, general manager 
of the “Hub.” Mr. Lytton speaks in a 
deep resounding voice and by the force 
of his personality he was immediately 
in command of the situation and not 
merely because he was the central figure 
in the ceremony. When he was intro- 
duced to a representative of Equitable 
Society he remarked: “Oh yes, the 
Equitable wouldn’t take me when I was 





Walter L. 


Gottschall, 
trustee Mutual Life, and Ralph H. Hobart, 
Mutual, presenting checks to Henry C. Lytton of Chicago, who outlived mortality 
table and thus matured his insurance as endowments. 


director of agencies 


Equitable Society; Gilbert Scribner, 
Chicago general agent Northwestern 





60 years old. I wanted to buy one hun- 
dred thousand then.” 

To a man from Mutual Life he said: 
“I bought a thousand dollar policy in 
the Mutual Life when I was 20 years of 
age. I always took the dividends in 
cash and I always regret that I didn’t 
let the dividends stay with the company, 


Nothing could be safer than Mutual 
Life. I tell everybody they can’t get any 


better investment. That one thousand 
dollar policy is the one that is paying 
off now isn’t it?” 

On several occasions Mr. Lytton re- 
verted to the desirability of leaving divi- 
dends to accumulate at interest with life 
insurance companies. He said he would 
advise everyone to leave their dividends 
with the company. He pointed out that 
policyholders can get 2% to 3 percent 
interest on these funds which today can’t 
be obtained from any bank. “Nobody 
can tell what may happen during the 
course of his lifetime and when he may 
want a large amount of money quickly 
and at limited expense.” 


Anticipates the Questions 


Mr. Lytton is quite hard of hearing 
and uses a hearing device. He appar- 
ently appreciated what was expected 
of him and knew that if the ceremony 
should be conducted in interview fashion 
there would be awkward halts while he 
was being made to understand questions, 
sc he anticipated what questions might 
be asked of him and proceeded to make 
a little talk about himself and his prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Lytton started off in 
these words: 

“Tt’s too bad we have to get old,” he 
said as he started adjusting his hearing 
device. “I made up my mind some time 
ago that I would live five years longer 
A picture over on the wall is my first 
wife. Twenty-four y years ago I married 
again, my second wife being Mr. Cole’s 
aunt, and here I am still living. I don’t 
know why I shouldn’t live a few years 
longer. One should make up his mind 
that he should live longer. Such an atti- 
tude has a favorable effect on the brain. 
It is better than looking on the dog side 
of things. 

“T had four sons but now I have only 
one. I’ve been in Chicago 55 years. I 
started across the corner from here and 
I hope to continue quite a few years 
longer. 


Likes It Here 


somewhat 


“What’s the use of going to the other 
world. We know what we have to en- 
dure here and I would rather take my 
chances right here hoping to live five 
or 10 years longer. 

“T have been asked to what I attrib- 
ute my long life. “Moderation in every- 
thing is the answer, in drinking, eating 
and what not. I’ve never been intoxi- 
cated although I always have liquor on 
my table. I eat very little. For example 
this morning I had one glass of milk 
for breakfast. I eat my lunch early and 
have a small, moderate dinner. Most 
people don’t show enough precaution 
on eating and drinking and particularly 
drinking. 

“T am honored for these men to come 
here and give me what I’m entitled to. 
At one time I was insured for $800,000. 
Later I had to cut this down to $500,000. 
It was very fortunate for me that I had 
this half million dollars of life insurance. 
I found it a great benefit to be able to 
borrow upon it and if I had left the 
dividends to accumulate instead of tak- 
ing them down I would have been in 
an even better position. 

“My memory is remarkable. I re- 
member the civil war. I was only six- 
teen. I had a brother two years older 
who went in the army and I remember 
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walking down Broadway in New York 
helping him to carry his gun.” 

Mr, Lytton remarked that his mother 
died at the age of 92% in her sleep. He 
said that her hair was dark even at that 
age and he attributed the fact that his 
hair is still not grey, to that inheritance. 
He is partially bald but what hair he 
does have is that of a much younger 
man. : 

He spoke of taking out his policy in 
Mutual Life at the age of 20 and it was 
his recollection that it was a $1,000 
policy but he was corrected on this, as 
it was a $1,500 contract. Mr. Cole asked 
him how much money he was making at 
that time. 

“T wouldn't have this business today 
if I hadn’t practiced economy from the 
beginning,” he declared. “I was born 
in New York City and went to pubic 
school on 13th street and then entered 
what is now the College of the City of 
New York. At the age of 14% I left 
to go into business and made 50 cents 
a week in a lawyer’s office. I didn’t 
have much to do with the law, as I 
carried parcels but I did save money 
from that 50 cents a week. Nobody can 
make a great success unless he does 
save. We must all economize and put 
away a little money from our salary 
whether it is large or small. That is 
how I managed to get the money to go 
into business with my brother. I had 
saved $1,250 and my brother had saved 
$1,800. We started in Ionia, Mich., and 
later went to Grand Rapids and took 
one half of a store there. In 1876 I 
failed. I had overstocked myself. I went 
to New York, Philadelphia and Roch- 
ester and those who extended me credit 
gave me quit claim deeds. I: paid 33 
cents on the dollar but I later’ paid’ the 
balance although I was not compelled 
to do so Jegally. All my life I have paid 
100 cents on the dollar and I hope my 
estate will’ do the: same. Economy is 
wealth and without it we can’t accom- 
plish anything.” 

Mr. Lytton said that through Metro- 
politan Life, the “Hub” has a policy on 
every employe and there is $10,000 in- 
surance on each “head man.” 

Mr. Lytton said that the only real 
physical trouble that he has had has 
been during the last six years. He suf- 
fered from duodenal ulcers but has been 
cured. He said his doctors told him that 
ulcers came from worry. “So I say, 
don’t worry. It can’t do you any good, 
it never has and never will. I suppose 
I tried to make some more money and 
worried about it but now I'll let the 
other fellow do the worrying. I’ll do the 
enjoying. 

Accompanying the Equitable check 
was a letter from President T. I. Park- 
inson and Mr. Lytton was very much 
struck with this letter. He tried to read 
a passage from it to the group but at 
that time the photographers were flash- 
ing away and there was so much hubbub 
that he had to give it up. The Equitable 
policy was for a face amount of $3,000 
but he had permitted part of the divi- 
dends to accumulate and the check was 
for $4,874.12. The Northwestern Mutual 
Policy was originally for $20,000 but it 
had been revised several times and was 
for a less amount than that. 

Representing Mutual Life were Gil- 
bert Scribner of Chicago, a trustee; 
W. G. Warren, manager of the Chicago 
Clearing House and Samuel Heifetz, 
‘hicago manager. From Equitable So- 
ciety there were Ralph Budd, president 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
Sterling Morton of the salt company, 
directors; Walter Gottschall, director of 
agencies with headquarters in Chicago; 
R. R. Reno, agency manager, and Joseph 
Beesly, cashier in Chicago. For North 
Western Mutual were Ralph Hobart and 
James F. Oates, general agents, and 

enry W. Shedd, special agent. — 

Last summer when it became known 
that these policies were maturing, THB 
Nationa UNDERWRITER appreciated the 
dramatic qualities of the situation and 
undertook to get in touch with Mr. 
Lytton at that time for an interview but 
1€ Was away from the city at his sum- 


_ home and just returned the other 
ay, 


War Allowance of 
742% tor Field Men 


of Acacia Mutual 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — President 
William Montgomery has announced 
that for the duration of the war a spe- 
cial allowance will be paid to Acacia 
field men at the rate of 714 percent of 
the total first year commissions paid to 
all men producing at the Quality Club 
rate. It will be retroactive to July 1. 
More than 75 percent of the field or- 
ganization are now members of the 
Quality Club, and this additional incen- 
tive is expected to increase membership. 

The war-time allowance is designed 
to accomplish three purposes: First, it 
will help the men in the field meet the 
increasing cost of living, increasing 
taxes, etc. Second, it will help and en- 
courage every field man who is con- 
tributing so materially to the winning of 
the war, not only through the economic 
effect of the insurance he is selling but 
through the sale of war bonds and in 
civilian defense activities. Third, it will 
give recognition to the work Acacia field 
men are doing in looking after the busi- 
ness left behind by the agents who have 
gone into the armed services so that 
these men, when the war is over, can 
return to Acacia and take up their work 
where they left off when they went 
away. 

Study Effect of War 


Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Mr. Mont- 
gomery appointed a committee, headed 
by L. K. Crippen, vice-president and 
actuary, to make a study of the condi- 
tions brought about by the war and the 
effect upon the field men of increased 
living costs, increased taxes, demands 
upon these men in connection with war 
activities, etc., and to recommend what 
action the company should take on their 
behalf. The entire situation was care- 
fully studied by the committee, and on 
the basis of their report and recom- 
mendations President Montgomery an- 
nounced this special war-time compensa- 
tion. 

Acacia’s agency contract, Mr. Mont- 
gomery pointed out, now provides for a 
bonus based on volume and quality 
which is paid on March 31 and Sept. 30 
each year. The extra war-time allow- 
ance will be paid on Dec. 31 and June 
30, so that Acacia field men during the 
war period will receive added compensa- 
tion every quarter. 

Acacia’s paid-for business for Sep- 
tember exceeded the 1941 record. In 
spite of the fact that a number of Acacia 
field men have gone into the armed serv- 
ices and into war industries, paid-for 
business for the first nine months is 6 
percent ahead and the business in force 
has crossed the $460,000,000 mark. 


O. E. Carlin Again Leads 
John Hancock in Production 


Oscar E. Carlin, Columbus, O., life 
and qualifying member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, again led all 
agents of John Hancock Mutual Life 
for the convention year ended July 31. 
Mr. Carlin established the company’s 
all-time production record in. 1941, and 
was a leader for all companies with a 
total production approaching $5,000,000. 
He has been associated with the Ralph 
W. Hoyer agency since 1930. He is 
continuing his record this year, writing 
at the rate of more than $2,000,000 per 
year. 


Marshall Field in Market 


According to reports in life insurance 
circles Marshall Field is currently seek- 
ing to buy the maximum amount of 
insurance that he can obtain. He is 
apparently desirous of providing as much 
cash as possible to take care of estate 
taxes. He is now best known in his 
capacity as a newspaper proprietor as 
the owner of the Chicago “Sun” and 
“PM” in New York. 








How to 
Choose a 


Company 
On ‘42 


( reading time 50 seconds) 


In 30 years of useful service to the 
insuring public Continental Assurance 
has an uninterrupted record of yearly 
gains in assets and insurance in force. 
Last year, gain in insurance in force 
exceeded the preceding 29 years. 


The major portion of this increased 
volume came from established‘ Conti- 
nental Assurance units, a relatively 
small proportion from new. appoint- 
ments made during the year... sub- 
stantial evidence of the desirability of 
Continental contracts, the complete- 
ness of Continental facilities, and 
Continental ability to work effectively 
and wear well with those why sell our 
contracts. 


This kind of progress knows few lim- 
itations. Perhaps it should be your 
measuring stick in choosing a com- 
pany connection in *42—or any other 
year. Facilities include standard and 
substandard, participating and non- 
participating, Juvenile from one day 
up, Group Life and Group Accident 
and Health... plus tested tools and 
practical cooperation for adding new 
ower to your present activities. 


Nationally ‘Known for 
Strength and Growth 








ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Enactment of Guertin 
Proposals Strongly Urged 


Panel at A. L. C. Meeting 
Brings Out Cogent 


Arguments 

Alfred N. Guertin, actuary of the 
New Jersey department, in presenting 
“The Committee’s Viewpoint” on the 
topic of “The New Table of Mortality 
and Its Effect on Non-Forfeiture 
Values” at the panel on the program of 
the American Life Convention in Chi- 
cago, traced the history of the pro- 
posals, the plans 
considered and the 
principles which 
were adopted in 


formulating the 
final model legisla- 
tion. 

For many years, 
he said, there has 
been developing an 
increasing convic- 
tion on the part of 
some independent 
students and some 
policyholders that 
life companies have been deriving un- 
reasonably large profits out of the ton- 
tinued use of the American Experience 
table of mortality. Those persons point 
to the fact that rates of mortality accord- 
ing to that table greatly overstate the 
actual mortality being experienced at 
the present time and have done so for 
many years. They are impressed by 
the fact that, at the lower range of ages, 
the current mortality rates of the com- 
panies are about one-quarter of those 
represented by the American Experience 
table and that, even at the middle range 
of ages, the table overstates actual mor- 
tality by substantial margins. 


Refutation Is Difficult 


He pointed out that this situation was 
considerably aggravated when the com- 
panies were required to publish, year af- 
ter year, mortality statistics showing 
that they were paying currently in death 
claims a fraction, varying from 40 per- 
cent to 60 percent, of the amounts indi- 
cated as expected to be paid under the 
mortality tables used for reserve valua- 
tion and mentioned in their policies and 
that regardless of the valid explanations 
of insurance company executives that 
these figures did not indicate that the 
policyholders as a group were being 
overcharged for insurance as a result 
of using the American Experience table, 
since these gains were reflected in the 
dividends paid the policyholders on par- 
ticipating policies, and that the table 
did not constitute the basis for the cal- 
culation of premiums on non- participat- 
ing policies, that is, that these gains 
were distributed to the policyholders or 
anticipated in the calculation of their 





A. 


N. Guertin 


premiums, it was still difficult to satisfy 
the lay mind that the public was not 
being imposed upon. 


Publicize Erroneous Conclusions 


“As a result of this situation,” he 
continued, “critics of the business, well- 
intentioned and malicious alike, were in 
a position to make capital out of the 
situation by publicizing apparently 
sound, though often erroneous, conclu- 
sions which could be refuted only in 
technical terms in which the lay mind 
had little interest. 

The committee concluded that it is 
the rigidity in state valuation laws, 
rather than specific planning on the part 
of companies, which made the use of the 
American Experience table almost uni- 
versal. Mr. Guertin added that while the 
net cost of insurance in the aggregate 
would probably not be reduced to any 
appreciable extent by the use of tables 
based on modern’ experience, there 


would be some rearrangement in the in- 
cidence of premiums, 
and 


surrender values 
dividends according to plan, age 





and duration of insurance leading, pos- 
sibly, to greater equity in the distribu- 
tion of the cost of insurance; that 
proper use of mortality tables based on 
modern insurance company experience 
for valuation purposes would not im- 
pair the safety of the companies. The 
committee further concluded that agita- 
tion on the basis that insurance com- 
panies are receiving unconscionable 
profits through their use of the Ameri- 
can Experience table and that policy- 
holders are paying an excess cost for 
their insurance as a result of its use 
was unjustified. The committee, how- 
ever, pointed out, also, the desirability 
of making use of modern tables as a 
means of meeting this constantly recur- 
ring criticism. In addition, he continued, 
the committee pointed out the desirabil- 
ity of a complete study of non-forfei- 
ture benefits granted in life insurance 
policies as they related to mortality 
tables and matters of policy reserve 
valuation. 


Realistic Basic Assumption 


The general conclusion of the com- 
mittee was that non-forfeiture benefits 
in life policies should be calculated ac- 
cording to a general formula independ- 
ent of the reserve valuation standard, he 
said. “Such benefits should develop 
progressively out of the premiums ac- 
cumulated according to logical and real- 
istic basic assumptions,” he added. “It 
should be borne in mind that the com- 
mittee’s task involved the establishment 
of a minimum level of non-forfeiture 
values. This level was set to meet the 
proper requirements of any well man- 
aged company and was arrived at after 
a careful study of the expense and other 
experience factors of a wide range of 
companies both large and small. It is 
clear, of course, that such realistic ac- 
cumulations could not be developed on 
the basis of mortality tables not reason- 
ably representative of current mortality. 
Hence, the report introduced a new 
mortality table for use with the new 
basic method of computing non-forfei- 
ture benefits.” 


Three Points of Disagreement 


He brought out that there were 
three important points on which com- 
pany representatives had disagreed with 
the recommendations of the committee. 
“Their statement indicated that they 
considered it unwise to adopt the prin- 
ciple of appropriate mortality tables 
and to make statutory provision for 
periodical revision of mortality tables, 
provision for which had been made by 
us,’ he added, “as being cumbersome 
and as complicating the legislative pro- 


gram. As an alternative, they sug- 
gested minimum benefits based on a 


specific mortality table and rate of in- 
terest. They objected to the surrender 
dividend law, which we proposed, on 
the basis that it might have unintended 
and immeasurable results and that the 
objectives thereof could be better at- 
tained through other means. In addi- 
tion they contended that the statutes 
could be redrafted on a much simpler 
basis if these provisions were modified. 
The company committees, therefore, 
drafted model legislation which they 
urged upon the insurance commission- 
ers in substitution for that drafted by 
our committee.” 

The committee’s report at the Den- 
ver meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners last 
June, recommended adoption of the re- 
port of the committee to study non- 
forfeiture benefits and related matters, 
but with the substitution of new revised 
model legislation in lieu of the model 
bills contained in the committee report. 
In substance, these model bills repre- 
sented a merger of the committee’s 
model legislation with that of the com- 
pany committees and with certain sug- 
gestions of various states added. 


Mine Host 








DEWEY 


WILLIAM M. 


Perhaps no convention is held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, whose 
members feel more at home and who 
receive finer service than the American 
Life Convention. This is due to Presi- 
dent W. M. Dewey, who can call most 
of the officials by name. There is a 
personal penned that is close. 








“The final proposal, now awaiting ac- 
tion by the commissioners, represents 
a reconciliation of almost every shade 
of actuarial, operating and supervisory 
opinion. It seems to be acceptable to 
most insurance men who have studied 
it carefully. Such criticisms as have 
come to us are on matters where views 
on the opposite side are as compelling 
as those of the critics. The program 
— the views of no one man. It 

however, in my opinion, a program 
eecanaeies of the general views of 
the business and the supervisory inter- 
ests, which can be conscientiously pro- 
moted by the business in self-interest, 
by the commissioners in the interest of 
better supervision and by the public in 
the interest of equity to the policyhold- 
ers.” 





OTHER PANEL PAPERS 





A review of federal taxation of life 
insurance companies was presented by 


E. E. Rhodes, vice-president Mutual 
Benefit Life, in the panel discussions. 
Federal income levies started in 1861 


with the Civil War and it applied to 
life companies. Stamps were also re- 
quired to be placed on insurance policies, 

25 cents on policies of $1,000 or less, 
50 cents on policies of more than $1,000 
and less than $5,000 and $1 on amounts 
exceeding $5,000. 

In the Spanish war a stamp tax of 8 
cents per $100 of new insurance was 
levied. The corporation tax act of 1909 
imposed “an excise tax” although it was 
really an income tax, Mr. Rhodes said. 


Revenue Act of 1921 


He referred especially to the revenue 
act of 1921. A company with an un- 
usually large portion of its assets in tax 
exempt securities decided to test the 
constitutionality of the provision under 
which tax exempt interest was applied 
on account of the interest required to 
maintain the reserve. The provision was 
held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, and from that time on, he said, 
the internal revenue department and the 


companies have been at loggerheads. 
The reduction in taxes, caused by the 


effect of the decision and the unavoid- 
able reduction in interest earnings, have 
had the effect of practically depriving 
the government of any revenue from life 
companies in recent years. Consequently 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 


Views Broad 
Implications of 
Social Insurance 


R. A. Hohaus Deals at 
Length with Proposed 
Federal Health Plan 


Some very sound observations on “So- 
cial Insurance in a Democracy” were 
made by Reinhard A. Hohaus, associate 
actuary of Metropolitan, in his talk at 
the American Life Convention Wed- 
nesday in Chicago. He made sev- 
eral suggestions for changes in social 
security and unemployment insurance, 
and said that any program of govern- 
ment health insurance should by all 
means take into account those private 
companies already doing an able job in 
this field. 

The dignity of the individual is one 


of the keystones of democracy, he said, 
but a democratic way of life places ob- 





REINHARD A. HOHAUS 


ligations upon the individual: To himself 
and his family, to those for whom and 
with whom he works, and to society as 
represented by his fellow citizens and 
himself and the agencies they have set 
up for their common good. 


Insurers Doing Excellent Job 


Chief of these responsibilities is that 
of providing a reasonable amount of se- 
curity against the major hazards of life, 
including death, dependent old age, acci- 
dent, sickness and unemployment. The 
role which ordinary, industrial, accident 
and health and group insurance can and 
do play in enabling the individual to 
secure protection for himself, his family, 
and his co-workers is extremely impor- 
tant, and the extent to which American 
citizens have availed themselves of the 
opportunities afforded by them is _ re- 
markable. However, this is only part 
of the story. 

In the region of the individual’s social 
responsibilities come the functions of 
social insurance, which is an outgrowth 
of the depression years, Mr. Hohaus 
stated. The social security approach was 
new to this country, but it cannot be 
considered a change in basic philosophy 
since it is essentially an attempt to set 
up a more orderly and efficient proce- 
dure by which society will continue to 
carry out responsibilities which it had 
assumed in the past through other chan- 
nels. 

Social insurance, which affects life in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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Keep Well Canuile 
Gains Momentum 


Holgar Johnson Explains 
Motive of Life Insurance 
Institute Campaign 


At the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago this week where the American Life 
Convention held its annual meeting, 
President Holgar J. Johnson of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance told about the 
inception and progress of its “Keep 
Well Crusade.” G. S. Nollen, president 
Bankers Life of Iowa, chairman of the 
Institute’s board, presided. 

Mr. Johnson said his organization had 
been endeavoring to build a better and 
broader public attitude toward life in- 
surance. The war atmosphere has 
changed every movement. It is neces- 
sary to shift the emphasis on one’s pro- 
cedure. 


Must Go Beyond One’s Normal Steps 


Mr. Johnson opined every one should 
carry on his normal life and business to 
the best of his ability. Then in war 
times he must go beyond his ordinary 
ways. He should make a vital contri- 
bution to war effort. 

The Institute had followed a_ well 
thought out advertising program. It 
was necessary to reappraise this because 
of the war and its immediate demand. 
It was decided that the advertising 
should make a direct contribution to the 
war. It hit on the health problem—a 
most vital one. He said the people 
should face the facts. They should know 
about the sad lack of doctors and nurses. 
He estimated that from one-third to one- 
half the number of doctors are already 
in war service. In some localities there 
are no physicians. 

Mr. Johnson declared the Institute 
decided to arouse the people to the nec- 
essity of keeping well for a definite pur- 
pose. A fine response has come from all 
sides. He stated the job is a self-im- 
posed one, one that is bigger than the 
Institute itself. It is a challenge to the 
entire life insurance industry. 

The Institute because of this added 
expense has exhausted its 1942 budget 
but the outlay for the rest of the year 
has been underwritten and those assum- 
ing the liability will invite others to help 
share the cost. 


Health Is a Great Asset 


It is most necessary to have the 
people understand the fundamental rules 
for keeping well. In this way they will 
prevent a loss of business or working 
time and will not have to call on doc- 
tors already overburdened. Mr. John- 
son said by the beginning of the year 
there will be about 2,500 doctors called 
into war service every month. All copy 
used gets the approval of the U. S. De- 
partment of Health which also makes 
suggestions as to its character. 

Mr. Johnson called on all in the busi- 
ness to promote the campaign. Mr. 
Nollen in closing said that the accumula- 
tive power of organized and sustained 
effort should be fostered. 


Midland Mutual to 
Seek Home Office 


The Midland Mutual Life has its home 
at Columbus, O., in the Huntington 
Bank building. The fifth army corps is 
taking over most of the building space 
including the Midland Mutual office. It 
will be compelled to make hasty deci- 
sion. It is about to foreclose on the 
Elks Club building on Broad St., oppo- 
site the Columbus Mutual’s new home 
Office building. It is likely that negotia- 
tions will be consummated whereby the 
Structure can be taken over at an early 
date. Some readjustment will be neces- 
Sary., 





Seek to Improve 
Insurance Service 
for N. Y. Negroes 


NEW YORK—As a means of giving 
Negroes better insurance service the 
New York department is considering 
seeking an amendment to the insurance 
law which would remove the present ban 
on discrimination against Negro risks. 
The anti-discrimination provision which 
was incorporated in the law several 
years ago, instead of helping the Ne- 
groes, has had the effect of causing a 
number of the companies which ac- 
cept Negro risks to refrain from any 
effort whatever to sell this class of busi- 
ness. The field has been largely left to 
small cooperative life and accident com- 
panies. Because of their small size these 
concerns have high expense ratio. Lapse 
ratios are also high. 

The need for better and more wide- 
spread insurance service among the Ne- 
groes is most pronounced in the Har- 
lem section of New York City. Studies 
by the New York department have in- 
dicated clearly that Negro mortality is 
substandard. It is for this reason that 
the companies would rather pass up this 
business than to accept it at standard 
rates. 

Superintendent Pink of New York 
some time ago appointed a committee 
of white and Negro leaders, headed by 
Elmer Carter, one of New York City’s 
most prominent Negroes. This commit- 
tee has held some meetings and will 
shortly resume its deliberations in an 
effort to bring about more adequate in- 
surance facilities for New York Negroes. 
There would probably be considerable 
opposition to removal of the insurance 


anti-discrimination provision among 
Negroes because of failure to under- 
stand how the law actually operates 
against their best interests. Many of 


the more enlightened Negroes would 
not object to the provision being taken 
out but at the same time want to be 
sure that by consenting to it their in- 
surance interests would be protected in 
some other way and that a better kind 
of insurance would be available to them 
even though at a sub-standard rate. 





Pearce Young Returns 
to General American 


Pearce H. Young has been appointed 
assistant general agent of General 
American Life’s St. Louis agency. 

He was associated with Edmund 





PEARCE H. YOUNG 


Burke, general agent of the company, 
in a similar capacity for five years be- 
ginning in 1922. He was with the home 
office of the old Missouri State Life, and 
was at one time head of the Sales Re- 
search Bureau’s home office service de- 
partment. Later he was a general agent 
in Indianapolis. The last four years he 
has been general agent of Minnesota 
Mutual Life in St. Louis. 








ARMS FOR 


THE FRONT LINE 


“pe 


Out on the firing line, underwriters, 
like soldiers, need powerful modern 
equipment with which to meet the con- 
ditions they face. Fidelity provides 
them with this vitally needed assist- 
ance. 


Income for Life, Modified Income 
for Life, Family Maintenance, Family 
Income, Modified Life, Term to 65, 
Five Year Renewable Term, Disability 
income, Juvenile, Standard and Sub- 
standard. In short there is a Fidelity 
coverage to meet all the present day 
needs which agents encounter — and 
Fidelity's successful direct mail lead 
service is more than ever valuable in 
prospecting to conserve the time and 
travel of its users. 


Operating in thirty-six states, includ- 
ing New York and the New England 
states, with more than $387,000,000 
of insurance in force, the Fidelity is 
large enough to command prestige, 
small enough to maintain the common 
touch. Since 1878 it has been faith- 
fully serving insurers and steadily build- 
ing its reputation as a company 
friendly alike to policyholders and 
agents. 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
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Te Differences as to Relief 
Act Were Composed 


In connection with the amendment to 
the soldiers and sailors relief act affect- 


ing insurance which was signed by 
President Roosevelt this week, a 
number of important differences be- 


tween the House and the Senate bills 
were removed in conference. 

Under the House bill, policies of a 
level premium endowment or legal re- 
serve plan were covered as well as term 
policies and benefits in the nature of life 
insurance arising out of membership in 
any fraternal or beneficial association. 
Under the Senate amendment, only or- 
dinary life and endowment policies were 
covered. The conference agreement re- 
tains the substance of the House bill as 
to policies covered. 

Who May Apply for Benefits 


Under the House bill the dependent 
or beneficiary or the person designated 
by the holder of a policy, as well as the 
holder himself, might make application 
for the benefits of the insurance pro- 
vision of the act when the holder was 
outside the continental United States. 
Under the Senate amendment, the bene- 
fits could be acquired only upon written 
application signed by the assured and 
the protection of the act would not 
apply in the absence of such application. 
The conference agreement retains the 
provisions of the House bill, except that 
a dependent who is not a beneficiary of 
the insured may not apply for the bene- 
fits. 

Under the House bill, a contract of 
insurance upon which premium has been 
paid before the date of approval of the 
act or not less than 30 days before entry 
into military service, regardless of the 
cash value of such policy, might be cov- 
ered. Under the Senate amendment, 
the policy must have been in force at 
least one year prior to the date of active 
service or prior to the date of enactment 
of the act and must have a cash surren- 
der value of at least one annual premium. 
This would operate to require a policy 
to be three or four years old before it 
could receive the protection of the act 
because many policies would not have a 
cash surrender value equal to one an- 
nual premium before the lapse of such 
time. The conference agreement retains 
the House provision. 


$10,000 Feature Accepted 


Under the House bill insurance up to 
a total face value of $10,000 might be 
protected. Under the Senate amend- 
ment, insurance up to only $5,000 face 
value might be protected. The confer- 
ence agreement retains the House pro- 
vision. 

Under the House bill the insured had 
three years after the period of military 
service during which he might repay 
premiums guaranteed by the government 
in equal annual instalments. Under the 
Senate amendment, the premiums must 
be repaid within one year after the 
period of military service. The confer- 
ence agreement requires such premiums 
to be repaid within two years but not 
in equal annual instalments. 

Under the House bill premiums guar- 
anteed by the government bear interest 
at a rate not to exceed 4 percent per an- 
num. The Senate amendment provided 
for an interest rate as fixed in the policy 
for policy loans. The conference agree- 
ment retains the senate provision as to 
interest rates. 

Notification of Provisions 


Under the House bill, the Veterans 
\dministration was required to issue a 
notice explaining the insurance pro- 
visions of the act for distribution to per- 
sons in military service. The Senate 
amendment contains no such provision. 
The conference agreement provides for 
a notice by the Veterans Administration 
to military and naval authorities which 





is to include an explanation of the in- 
surance provisions. 

Under the House bill, any amounts 
paid by the United States to an insurer, 
on account of approved application do 
not become a claim against the owner of 
the policy. The Senate amendment made 
such payments a debt due to the United 
States and authorized collection by de- 
duction from any future amounts due the 
insured by the United States. The con- 
ference agreement retains the Senate 
provision. 

The Senate amendment required an 
equity of at least an amount equal to 
one annual premium as a_ condition 
precedent for protection. There was no 
corresponding provision in the House 
bill. The conferénce agreement elimi- 
nates the requirement of the Senate 
amendment. 


A. L. C. Speaker Makes Comparison 


Virgil D. Parish, associate counsel of 
Union Central L ife, gave an analysis of 
the amendments to the soldiers and sail- 
ors civil relief act in a paper delivered 
before the meeting of the Legal Section 
of the American Life Convention in Chi- 
cago this week. He expressed the belief 
that the act must take on increasing 
proportions in the affairs of insurance 
companies. 

Under the 1918 act which was the 
model for the 1940 act, but few indi- 
viduals applied for benefits. Less than 
8,000 policies were affected thereby and 
the total amount of premiums guaran- 
teed by the government was only $362,- 
000. Already under the 1940 law, 35,000 
application for benefits have been pre- 
sented as of June 30, 1942 and premiums 
in excess of $1,100,000 have been guar- 
anteed by the government. It is to be 
anticipated, he said, that increasing ad- 
vantage will be taken of the act, not 
only because of the much larger amount 
of insurance in force in 1942 but  be- 
cause the government is about to tap 
the class of 3A registrants under the 


CONVENTION INDISPEN SABLES 








MILDRED M. HAMMOND 


There are two officials of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention that are unusually 
active during the week of the conven- 
tion at the registration and information 
desk. They constitute the hub around 
which the wheel revolves. They are 
plied with all sorts of questions for in- 


LILLIAN WILLE 


formation and they do their work in 
magnificent style. These two women are 
both valued officials of the organization, 
they being Mildred M. Hammond, assis- 
tant secretary, and Lillian Wille, assis- 
tant treasurer. 








draft act which class represents the 
heavy owners of life insurance and can 
be expected to apply in large numbers 
for relief. 


Monthly Difference Reports 


Policies brought under the 1940 act 
could not be lapsed for nonpayment of 
premiums during the period of military 
service and for one year thereafter. 
Monthly difference reports were made 
by the insurer reporting the premiums 
on an annual basis on all policies under 
the act wherein the grace period had 
expired in the preceding month. Credits 
were entered on account of payments on 


premiums previously reported. The gov- 
ernment issued a monthly certificate 
guaranteeing to the insurer payment of 
the balance with interest at 3 percent. 

The government had a lien against the 
policy for the amount of the premium 
guaranteed, plus interest at the policy 
loan rate upon termination of the pro- 
tection period. If the premiums were 
not repaid by the insured, the insurer 
was obliged to lapse the policy, account- 
ing to the government for the cash sur- 
render value up to the amount of the 
government’s lien. 

The 1940 act provided that one year 
after it ceased to be in effect an ac- 
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count stated should be rendered between 
each insurance company and the gov- 
ernment. The Treasury was authorized 
to reimburse the insurer for any balance 
due it. 

Reports Are Discontinued 


Under the new revision the system of 
monthly difference reports is discontin- 
ued. The government continues to 
guarantee that the premiums on a policy 
brought under the act will be paid but 
the evidence of the guarantee is in the 
act itself and no provision is made for 
issuance of certificate. 

The unpaid premiums are treated as 
a policy loan, carrying the policy loan 
rate of interest. If at the end of the 
protected period the amount is less than 
the cash surrender value, the policy loan 
continues, but if the amount is in excess 
of the cash surrender value, the policy 
automatically terminates and the gov- 
ernment pays to the insurer the differ- 
ence between the amount of the pre- 
miums, plus interest and the cash sur- 
render value. 

The 1942 act specifically recognizes 
that term policies without cash value 
are subject to the act. It had previously 
been contended that it was inconsistent 


to include such policies and exclude 
policies having cash surrender values 


but subject to liens in excess of 50 per- 
cent of such value. This paradox has 
been eliminated since now the existence 
of an indebtedness against the policy, 
regardless of amount, apparently will 
not exclude the policy from the opera- 
tions of the act. 


Clarification of Language 


The language rendering ineligible poli- 
cies whose benefits are limited or which 
require additional payment of premiums 
by reason of military service has been 
clarified. In addition there is a provision 
rendering ineligible any policy contain- 
ing “any limitation or restriction upon 
coverage relating to engagement in or 
pursuit of certain types of activities 
which a person might be required to 
engage in by virtue of his being in 
military service.” Most policies cur- 
rently being written are ineligible for 
protection because of their war clauses. 

If the regulations under the revision 
follow existing regulations, they will not 
exclude policies whose double indemnity 
or disability provisions are limited by 
military service. Apparently the ad- 
ministration will guarantee the gross 
premium on all such policies including 
that for disability or double indemnity. 

Mr. Parish pointed out that the re- 
Vision retains the provisions whereby 
if application is made for a policy or 


policies in excess of the maximum 
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amount that can be guaranteed the ad- 
ministration may order the amount of 
insurance divided into separate policies. 
Union Central, he said, under the 1940 
act has had cases where it was ordered 
to divide a $6,000 policy into a $5,000 
and a $1,000 contract, when under com- 
pany rules they would not have issued 
the particular type of policy in units as 
small as $1,000. 

Collateral Assignee 

The provision in the new act that 
during the period of protection the 
lapse, termination or forfeiture of the 
policy is prohibited for non-payment of 
a premium becoming due and payable or 
the non-payment of any indebtedness or 
interest would seem to prevent a col- 
lateral assignee from enforcing the 
pledge and collecting the indebtedness 
therefrom during the protected period. 

An amendment adding a new section 
to the act prohibits the enforcement of 
rights under a collateral assignment of 
a policy without first obtaining a court 
order. 

The period of protection under the act 
has been increased to include the period 
of military service and two years there- 
after instead of one year. During the 
period of protection no dividend may 
be paid in cash or used to purchase 
additions except with the consent of 
the administration. If such consent is 
not procured, the dividend shall be 
added to the value of the policy, to be 
used as a credit when final settlement 
is made with the insurer. The question 
arises whether this means that dividends 
cannot be used currently to reduce the 
premium. It may be, he said, that the 
new regulations will cover this point. 


Maturing Policy 


If the policy matures during the 
period, the insurer deducts the accumu- 
lated premiums and interest from the 
settlement and reports the matter to the 
veterans administrator. 

Prior to the current revision there 
was no personal obligation on the part 
of the insured to reimburse the govern- 
ment for any loss which it might sus- 
tain by reason of its guaranty. The re- 
vised act provides that any such amount 
paid by the government shall become 
a debt due to the United States by the 
insured and apparently the government 
may pursue the insured for collection 
thereof as for any other personal obliga- 
tion. 

The provisions of the article as they 


existed prior to the amendment will 
continue with regard to any policies 


previously brought under the act. How- 
ever, within 90 days after the effective 
date of the act, any company may sur- 
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render to the government all certificates 
issued in accordance with the prior pro- 
visions and thereafter be entitled to the 
guarantee of unpaid premiums as pro- 
vided by the amended article. In the 
event the insurer fails to surrender such 
certificates it must continue with the 
same system of reports, accounts and 
settlements as previously required. 


Finds Much Improvement 


Mr. Parish expressed the belief that 
the revision is a considerable improve- 
ment. It does much less violence to the 
policy contract. While formerly the law 
arbitrarily required lapse of the policy 
at the end of the protection period re- 
gardless of equities or provisions for 
extended insurance, under the new law 
this does not result unless all equities 
have been exhausted. 

The regulations under the 1940 act 
placed the premium on an annual basis, 
once the policy was brought under the 
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act, notwithstanding the premium pay- 
ing period provided in the contract may 
have been monthly, quarterly or semi- 
annually. Under the 1942 act there 
would seem to be no reason for divert- 
ing from the contract. Under the law 
the policy lapses exactly two years after 
termination of military service. Usually 
this will not correspond with a premium 
paying date. There has been charged 
to the insured on the last premium due 
date during the period of protection a 
full premium. Should the unearned 
portion of the premium be deducted 
from the amount due from the gov- 
ernment? Will the insured have_any 
complaint ? 


The New York City Life Supervisors 
Association will hold its first fall meet- 
ing October 14, at the Hotel Mar- 
tinique. It will be a business meeting, 


at which the organization will plan its 
activities for the coming year. 





One reason why Connecticut General men move 
ahead at a good rate of speed is because our whole organ- 
ization is designed to keep them moving. 


Connecticut General is a big company .. . 


fc yur- 


teenth largest in the field, with more than a billion in 


force ae 


. yet it is small enough so that close personal 


contact between top management and men in the field is 


a regular occurrence. 


In a closely knit organization of 


this type, it’s easy for management to spot men who have 
the ability and deep-seated desire to climb into manage- 


ment positions. 


It’s easy to see that they keep moving 
. that they have every opportunity to advance just 


as fast as their ability and experience will permit. 


Add to this the fact that Connecticut General’s 
thorough and continuing training program keeps men 
working at peak effectiveness while powerful promotional 
aids supplement each selling effort, and it’s easy to see 
why Connecticut General men move faster. 
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Can Recruit Good Agents, Sell 
Policies, Bureau Men Find 





Life insurance is doing a bang-up job 
of helping to win the war and can be 
sold successfully throughout the period 
of emergency and afterward because it 
is the only answer to the problem of 
family security which troubles almost 
everyone, it was concluded in a one-day 
Sales Research Bureau conference for 
managers and general agents conducted 
by the Life Agency Managers of 
Chicago. 

Good agents can be recruited, it was 
the consensus, for a great many able 
men in other businesses are discontented, 
or face priorities. A strong argument for 
life insurance selling was set up only a 
week ago with the President’s anti-infla- 
tion measure prohibiting increases in 
salaries of $5,000 or more unless this is 
for additional functions assigned. Many 
persons believe this prohibition soon will 
be extended down to $3,000. There is no 
salary ceiling for commissioned _ life 
agents, it was stated by the bureau men. 
Those Who Took Part 

The bureau men taking part were 
B. N. Woodson, assistant manager, and 
L. W. S. Chapman, editor of “Managers’ 
Magazine.” J. H. Brennan, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, retiring president of the Life Man- 
agers, presided. Earl M. Schwemm, 
Great-West, was program chairman. 
J. M. Holcombe, Jr., bureau manager, 
was to have conducted the session but 
was unable to attend due to being 
drafted as executive secretary of the 
insurance coordination committee in the 
east. 

Mr. Woodson said as nearly as can be 
estimated, 65 to 70 per cent as many 
men are being recruited as last year, but 
each new man is doing a better job, and 
on the whole they are selling 90 to 100 


percent of the volume last year. The 
same experience was found in Canada 
until the order in council was issued, 


denying the right to men 18-45 to engage 
in selling and some other less essential 
jobs without permission of draft board. 
It slowed down recruiting. About two 
weeks ago it was ordered no man can 
seek employment, nor can an employer 
seek personnel, without advance permis- 
sion of the government. The point of 


view in Canada appears to be that re- 
cruiting of men under 55 has virtually 
stopped. 


May Occur in This Country 


“Reason suggests that unless the war 
ends much sooner than we expect, we 
will find ourselves in very much the 
same situation,” Mr. Woodson said. 
“Yet, certainly for some months to come 
we can look forward to an _ unusual 
availability of man power. We can ex- 
pect to be able to recruit men of 35 or 
over, married and without any children.” 

Thought should be given to the defi- 
nite advantages of the moment. A con- 
siderable number of men are being 
forced to make a change in jobs but 
have not yet found just what they want. 
It is necessary to move faster to make 
a deal with these men. Although sales 
are down about 25 per cent to date, 
new manpower is down more than that, 
yet each new man is doing better. It 
should be noted there is enhanced op- 
portunity for new sales. The permanence 
of the job is a great advantage. The 
agent will have great opportunity to 
serve his country in his job, and also 
by extra-curricular activities. 

Gives His Conclusion 

The net result seems to be that agency 
men working more aggressively, per- 
sistently and thoughtfully are getting 
good men, who are doing a better job 
than in the past, Mr. Woodson said. He 
decried spasmodic recruiting due to the 
many other demands of the job. There is 
greater competition for manpower. 
Selectivity also must be strongly empha- 


sized. Selection can be no better, no mat- 
ter how good the judgment, than the 
group of prospects. More aggressive re- 
cruiting brings a better average group 
of agent prospects. 

“The need for high quality manpower 
is accentuated by the difficulty of getting 
men today. In the past it was possible 
to substitute quantity for quality, but 
that is impractical today, just as previ- 
ously it has been unprofitable.” 


Four Controllable Factors 


What factors can be controlled? Mr. 
Woodson asked. Four difficulties which 
can be governed ,are: The job is not 
made sufficiently attractive, recruiting is 
not worked as much as possible, meth- 
ods are rusty, and there is lack of con- 
viction, sincerity and enthusiasm in the 
agency. Success atmosphere is essential 
in an agency today. Many agency heads 
spend more time worrying about recruit- 
ing than doing anything about it. Re- 
cruiting techniques are rusty because 
this is a job that most agencies do less 
than they do other things. 

Mr. Chapman took up specific agent 
prospecting methods. There is an ap- 
proach to this job similar to securing 
life insurance prospects, he said. Vision 
is limited by war, and the age factor, 
of course, is dominant. Recruiting used 
to be considered to be largely in the 20's; 
now most managers would say it is vir- 
tually out of the question in that bracket. 
Yet the average age of a new agent in 
1939 was 31.9; in 1942 it was 36.5. Men 
taken on under age 20 take longer to 
get into production than older men. In 
their first few years the men of 30 or 
40 give better production and survive 
better. The best total production may be 
expected in the next few years from 
men hired in their upper 40’s (45-49). 
Thus things aren’t as bad as they might 
seem due to so many younger men en- 
tering service. Mr. Chapman urged not 
being influenced too much by the age 
factor. 


Increase in Salesmen Signed 


He discussed previous occupation, 
showing a great increase in percentage 
of recruiting former salesmen in Canada 
—43.2 in 1939 to 56.1 percent in 1942. 
Declines have occurred in trade, industry, 
professional, clerical, farming, students. 
Women rose from 0.8 to 2 per cent. The 
experience may be closely paralleled in 
this country. Mr. Chapman called for 
data on Chicago recruiting to give clues 
as to the trends in ages and professions. 
All cases cited were salesmen who were 
disturbed by priorities in their line or 
had become unemployed due to war’s 
effects. Mr. Chapman emphasized this 
important factor of predisposition, which, 
he said, is found generally with economic 
or vocational disturbance. A man may be 
well satisfied in his job one day, and the 
next day be disgusted because the boss 
brought his son into the business and 
gave him a position which the other man 
had been working toward and thought 
he was entitled to have. Uncongenial 
working conditions, restricted opportun- 
ity due to priorities, etc.; demand for 
incessant traveling away from his fam- 
ily, all are causes of disturbance. It pays 
to look for such situations, Mr. Chap- 
man said. 

Urges Using Imagination 

Get away from the more obvious situ- 
ations, such as the auto, tire, etc., sales- 
men, and let the imagination run riot 
in the field of other businesses. Restau- 
rant, building and other supply busi- 
nesses are possibilities. Look for the 
businesses for which there is no urgent 
need today, investments, smal] business 
proprietorships, chain stores, appointive 
jobs, family-owned businesses. 

Also, there are the women. Company 
policy may frown on women agents, but 
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pers many of them have succeeded 
in life insurance selling. They are a 
source of agents and may well be con- 
sidered, Yet they probably are as hard to 
find and train as are the men. 

Mr. Chapman said that of the four 
ways of securing agents — personal, 
nominators, agents and advertising — 
the first two offer men who will show 
the best average results, and the third 
a far lower average. Mr. Woodson com- 
mented that while advertising for agents 
normally is deemed unfruitful, in these 
times a great many able men may be 
reading the classified ads in newspapers, 
and the response and results, as indi- 
cated by experience of some agency 
heads, temporarily may be unusually 
good. 


Fish in the Better Pools 


Mr. Woodson counseled sharpening 
up the attitude and point of view, then 
determining the pools that offer the best 
fishing. Recruiting through nominators 
is the foundation of getting good agents 
year in and year out, he said. The best 
men usually do not answer ads and must 
be secured by going after them. 

Messrs. Woodson and Chapman gave 
a short presentation of a talk to sell the 
nominator on the agency and opportuni- 
ties for a career there. 

Fundamentally the tendency is to put 
off recruiting until tomorrow, to do the 
work spasmodically, Mr. Chapman said 
in the afternoon session. The results of 
today’s efforts usually are long delayed. 
The greatest curse of recruiting is that 
it doesn’t compete for the manager’s 
time. The solution is two-fold: Managers 
must set up some system to get con- 
tinuity of recruiting action, and must 
become so enthusiastic about it that 
they will have the motivation necessary 
for continuous recruiting. 


Cites Advantages for Sale 


It is well to refresh one’s mind on the 
scope of the business, which is not news 
to the manager but is to the prospective 
agent. It is a great business and offers 
a big opportunity for service and profit. 
Life insurance is helping to win the 
war. It remains the safest and surest of 
all financial plans. It is helping to build 
morale of the family due to knowledge 
of its protection. Multiplied by the many 
thousands owning life insurance it means 
national morale. It is helping to prevent 
inflation. It is patriotic to sell life in- 
surance. It is supplying dollar power 
to this country. In 1941 the life com- 
panies of this country bought over 1% 
billions of war bonds. The permanency 
of life insurance holdings is a vital fac- 
tor. The companies buy for the long 
term future. These are double duty dol- 
lars. 

“Take gratification that educational 
policies placed in past years bought the 
technical training which is furnishing the 
government trained specialists in various 
branches,” Mr. Chapman said. “We are 
strengthening the social and economic 
fabric because taxes are less by the in- 
dependent provision made through poli- 
cies to support individuals and families. 
The shock of readjustment after the war 
will be less by reason of what the life 
agents are doing.” 


Most Fears Are Unjustified 


He said that almost all of the many 
fears of agents, such as that the war is 
limiting the prospects, are unjustified. 
There have been many changes since 
Pearl Harbor, but people continue to 
buy life insurance because in it they find 
security. The needs have not diminished, 
but rather, have increased. This year 
there are over one-third of a million 
people buying ordinary life insurance 
every month in this country. In two 
years (1939-1941) monthly sales rose 
from $535,000,000 to over $600,000,000 
each month. This, in spite of higher 
taxes, war clause, etc. 

He gave Metropolitan Life figures on 
ordinary placed by industrial men from 
$2,673 per month in 1938 to $4,060 in 
1941. In Illinois in 1938 there was 
$521,000,000 ordinary sold; 1939, $517,- 
000,000; 1940, $537,000,000; 1941, $562,- 








Monumental Building 
in Post War Period 


P. N. Klutznick, special repre- 
sentative for the administrator Na- 
tional Housing Administration 
declared in a talk before the 
American Life Convention Legal 
Section at Chicago this week that 
once the war ends there will be 
erected between 1,200,000 and 
1,500,000 housing units each year 
for the ten years thereafter. This 
will create a big insurance market 
and will call for large sums in 
financing these projects. 





000,000; 1942, $504,000,000. In Chicago 
the figures were: 1938, $368,000,000; 
1939, $368,000,000; 1940, $379,000,000; 
1941, $390,000,000; 1942, $342,000,000. 
There are more wage earners, more 
wage earners per family, more income 


per wage earner, this year. Income is at 
a top level. 


Few Objections Are New 


Today’s objections, the fears in the 
minds of agents, general agents and 
prospective agents superficially are new 
but basically are the same as before. 

“Each time that I look at the life in- 














x, STANTON HALE RE- 
CEIVED THIS WEEK the last 
of the 12th Edition of “The Logic 
of Life Insurance” and Frank W. 
Moore, the first of the 13th Edi- 


tion. A talk made many years 
ago before the Chicago Associa- 


tion and then a book, “The 
Logic,” like “Ole Man River 
keeps rollin’ along. 

x ok 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL hon- 
ors with a beautiful brochure 
the memory of that great man, 
C. C. Day. He was a man who, 
in the words of an ancient 
philosopher, could aways “give 
you a great thought upon which 
to warm yourself.” His con- 
tribution was truly major. 


*x* * * 
LEW CHAPMAN in the current 
“Manager’s Magazine,” reviews 


Mildred F. Stone’s “Short History 
of Life Insurance.” With great 
vision, our Local Associations 
have placed nearly 2,000 copies 
in high school and _ college 
libraries. 

* Ok Ok 
WALTER R. HOEFFLIN 
writes from Pittsburgh on R & 
R’s “Drafted to Stay Home” 
“Timely and real! The boys and 
girls on the firing line need this 
heart-searching ammunition. 
Thanks a_ million.” Thanks, 


Walter, and we are looking for- 
ward to your visit with us this 
week 


PAUL SPEICHER 
Managing Editor 
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surance business I find new courage and 
faith; that we have much to offer and 
are in the best business in the world.” 

Mr. Woodson carried on, noting a dis- 
tinction between teaching and training. 
Teaching is imparting knowledge, and 
training is teaching plus the building of 
skills. He also pointed out that the 
agent must have knowledge of needs and 
solutions; the habit of working sufficient- 
ly and efficiently ; the habits and skills 
of prospecting; selling skill; knowledge 
of life insurance fundamentals, of the 
mechanics; attitude, conviction, enthu- 
enthusiasm is built up the agent’s mind 
enthusiasm is built up the agents mind 
is opened up to the whole job ahead. So, 
nebulous though it may be, building of 
enthusiasm is one of the first jobs to do. 
Avoid Forming Bad Habits 

If managers allow an agent to start 
bad habits by default, it will take a sec- 
ond unit of energy to stop his bad habits 
and a third unit to get him started in 
the right direction, Mr. Woodson said. 
A good part of the training process is to 
get the new agent from behind his desk 
for at least a part of each day. Start the 
habit of evening interviews; also the 
habit and skill of prospecting. It might 
seem a new man with many friends 
need not prospect immediately, but if 
he does not eventually he will find him- 
self in a sales slump due to lack of pros- 
pects. Besides he will acquire the habit 
of not prospecting. 

The trend definitely seems to be 
toward package-selling. He suggested 
the “chassis” plan of standard approach 
and close and as many “bodies” as the 
agent may need. Build up the needed 
physical and verbal skill to tell the story 


well. Drill the new man over and over 
until the story flows naturally and 
dramatically. 


Mr. Chapman took up how to get the 
new man into production after he has 
been signed up. Rehearsal greatly helps 
in telling a story. Merely hearing -the 
story is not sufficient. Knowledge can be 
imparted better by having the man do 
something than merely by telling him. 

Unsupervised activities of the new 
agent will naturally start wrong habits. 
Start to build right habits and there will 
be less chance for wrong habits. Repeti- 
tion of good performance by demonstra- 
tion, observation and correction will re- 
sult in skill, he said. The clinic method 
can be used for doing this on a group 
basis. This means not so much joint 
work, which principally is an attempt to 
sell, but coaching on the job. Showing 
how only takes care of the day and has 
little training value. Technique is devel- 
oped by instruction, rehearsal and field 
coaching, not by watching someone do it. 


Managers’ Responsibilities 


Mr. Woodson summed up the day. 
Agency heads responsibilities are accen- 
tuated today. Agents need leadership 
and have a right to expect it. They are 
entitled to be given a balanced outlook 
on national and international affairs; to 
be shown that their work is worth while; 
to be given confidence in the future of 
their career; to have recognized their 
own ability to do the job; to help them 
believe in ‘the power of good selling; to 
give them a lift, to maintain contagious 
enthusiasm in the agency. The men lean 
on the agency head for personal guid- 
ance and encouragement. 

“Let's recognize that the average man 
is honorable and wants to discharge his 
responsibilities but may not be able to 
do so because of being emotionally 
upset.” 

He said the agent who anticipates go- 
ing into war service has the responsibil- 
ity of uncovering every insurance need 
of his clients and giving them the op- 
portunity of taking action, and also the 
duty to make a strong finish in life 
insurance. He also has obligations to his 
family: To leave enough money for a 
readjustment fund; also money to meet 
accrued income taxes, to pay off every 
current debt, and to pay life insurance 
Premiums as far as possible in advance. 

Mr. Woodson said finally every agent 
Owes it to the business and to the coun- 


Agency Forces Were Much Confused 





J. C. Higdon, vice-president Business 
Men’s Assurance, chairman of the 
Agency Section of the American Life 
Convention referred to war conditions 
and changes influencing life insurance 
sales forces since a year ago. Sales 
skyrocketed at the time when it was 
known war clauses would be adopt- 
ed. Then came a tremendous falling 
off in applications. About the time that 
a normal recovery might have been ex- 
pected, income tax became due and 
many individuals realized for the first 
time the extent of the increase in their 
payments. There was also great em- 
phasis placed upon the purchase of war 
bonds. Then a number of companies 
announced increases in rates made neces- 
sary by continued lower interest re- 
turns. 

Salesmen Confused in Mind 


The salesman was advised from some 
quarters to abandon his old sales pro- 
cedure and concentrate on the sale of 
low premium insurance, recommending 
that his clients accumulate a fund for 
his future retirement through the pur- 
chase of war bonds rather than through 
endowment contracts. Because of these 
different currents the life men found a 
confused situation so far as their normal 
prospecting activities were concerned. 
Those who had been working among 
younger men found many of their pros- 
pects leaving for war and either not in 
a position to buy insurance or convinced 
that they should be taken care of for 
the immediate present by national serv- 
ice life insurance. In many instances 
prospects for larger lines were so affect- 
ed by increased taxes and commitments 
for purchase of war bonds that they 
had difficulty in maintaining their insur- 
ance program. 

However on the other hand many peo- 
ple who had previously not been in the 
market for insurance because of low 
earnings were benefiting from increased 
incomes. These changes Mr. Higdon 
said, were spotty both in their effect on 
individuals and in their distribution by 
territories. It is not surprising, he de- 
clared, that agency officers found many 
agents deeply confused with these ex- 
periences and not at all in a frame of 
mind to do effective work. They were 
beset on every hand by questions for 
which they had no immediate answer. 


Questions That Were Asked 


Here are some of the questions that 
came to them: 

Would the public be financially able 
to purchase life insurance in the face of 
increased taxes and increased bond pur- 
chases? Would the country be able to 
withstand the heavy national debt which 
was inevitable? Would this result in 
runaway inflation which would have a 
serious effect upon the value of life in- 
surance contracts? Would the compa- 
nies which had so successfully weath- 
ered every storm in the past be able 
to come through this one successfully 
which now appeared to be even more 
severe than any heretofore experienced? 
What was the individual agent’s duty in 
the present crisis—should he continue in 
the face of apparently heavy odds to 
sell insurance or was it his patriotic duty 
to find a place in the armed forces or 
in some war industry? How would he 
be affected as far as his individual work- 
ing habits were concerned by restric- 
tions being placed upon his activities as 
a result of rationing, shortage of tires 











try to keep on working hard and con- 
scientiously at his job, for he is doing an 
important work which is useful to the 
country. When the time comes to enter 
service or some essential industry, that 
will be soon enough to start thinking 
about things outside the life insurance 
field of operations. 

Attendance at the meeting was 227, 
which it was stated constituted the 
largest gathering of managers except at 
the annual meetings of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 


and limitation on the purchase of gaso- 
line for transportation? 

Mr. Higdon said that fortunately life 
agents were assisted greatly in making 
the answers to many of these questions 
by the experience in Canada. It had two 
years ahead of the United States in war 
experience. Fortunately too, the confu- 
sion which at first confronted business is 
gradually becoming clarified. The 
agency officers and the agency forces 
are beginning to see a clearer picture of 
their job in the present war effort. They 
realize that they have a definite job to 
do, a specific place to fill. Their role is 
an important one which must be success- 
fully carried out if the morale of the na- 
tion is to be maintained. 





Steering Group Appointed 


Frederick A. Schnell, general agent 
for Penn Mutual Life at Peoria, as the 
newly elected president of the Penn Mu- 
tual Agency Association, has appointed 
eight members, all general agents, to 
the executive committee. They are Wil- 
liam A. Arnold, II, Harrisburg; Os- 
borne Bethea, New York; Kenneth W. 
Conrey, Pittsburgh; William H. Nich- 
olls, Jr., Grand Rapids; Harold E. Rugg, 


Waterloo; Charles B. 
Philip O. Works, Rochester; 
Wuertenbaecher, St. Louis. 

The policy committee members are 
Messrs. Arnold, Bethea, Stumes, and 
Schnell. 


Stumes, Chicago; 
Harry E. 


Life Presidents Soon to 
Decide on Annual Meeting 


committee of the Life 
Presidents Association at a meeting 
Oct. 14 will decide whether to hold the 
annual meeting of the association early 
in December as in the past, whether to 
call it off or to hold an abbreviated 
session of some kind. The Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel usually has 
its meeting early in the same week as 
the Life Presidents gathering and the 
counsel group will decide about its meet- 
ing after the Life Presidents decision 
is made. 


The executive 


Managers School in Columbus 
COLUMBUS, O. — The Columbus 
Life Managers & General Agents As- 
sociation is holding a managers’ school 
Oct. 9, conducted by the Life Insurance 


Research Sales Bureau. B. N. Wood- 
son and Ward Phelps will represent 
the bureau. Robert J. Johnson, Bank- 
ers Life, is chairman. 





MR. AGENT: 
Your No. 


roll deduction plan. 








is to help prevent inflation. 


You have one of the most effective medi- 
ums at your command. USE IT. Sell the 
idea of systematic monthly saving for the 
purchase of life insurance thereby materi- 
ally aiding in the effort to curb inflation. 


Right in your territory, expanding war in- 
dustries increase the number of employee 
groups whose life insurance needs can best 
be met by Minnesota Mutual's popular pay- 
This plan is already in 
force in over 500 concerns and involves 
practically no expense to the management. 


A Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Com- 
pany, 62 years old, with an under- 
. standing, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


1 Wartime Job 
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Changes in Rates, Reserves and Options 
Are Summarized for A. L. C. Members 


F. E. Huston, secretary and actuary o1 
the American Life Convention, submit- 
ted at the A.L.C. meeting this week an 
exhibit based on the results of a ques- 
tionnaire showing changes that have 
been instituted since Aug. 1, 1941, by 52 
companies, in connection with various 
policy rates and provisions. The exhibit 
also included changes anticipated by 
certain companies within the next six 


months. In this table the first column 
refers to non-par premiums, the second 
to life reserves, the third to settlement 
options involving life contingencies, 
fourth, guaranteed interest on install- 
ments for fixed period, five, guaranteed 
interest on policy proceeds left on de- 
posit, and six, single premium immediate 
annuities. The present status and 
changes anticipated are: 


Changes Effective Since August 1, 1941 
Life 











Settlement Options Single Prm. 


Company N.P Reserves Life*Con. Inst. Dep. Immediate 
Aetna Life y No None None 37(1)2% 
Atlantic Life 37(1-6)3%* 2% % 2% % N.W. 

Am. Reserve No None None No 

Bankers, Neb. No 2% %* 2% %* 37 (2-7) 2% 
Bankers Nat’l No None None No 

Bus. Men’s As, No None None No 

Cal. West. Sts. 37(1-6)2%%* 2%%* 2% * 37(1-6)2% 
Capito! Life 37(1-6)3% 3% 2% % No 

Central Life 17(1-6)3%* 2%4%;none* 214%; none* 37(1-6)3% 
Confederation No None None a(fm)(1)2%% 
Con’tl Assr. No None None No 

Equi’ble, D.C. y No None None No 
Equitable, Ia. s ay No None None No 

Gen'l| Amer. Yes AE;1S 33% 37(1-6)3%* 24% %* 2% %* No 

Great North. Yes AE ;IS 53% 37(1-6)2% % 2% % 2% % No 

Great West Yes AM; NL 33% 37(0-5)2% % 2% % 214% No 

Home L., N.Y. N.W. No 37(1-6)3% 3% 3% No 

Indpls. Life Yes AM:NJ:3%* 37(1-6)3%* None None 37(1-6)24%% 
Kansas City Yes AM;I18S;3%* 37(1-6)3% * 3% ; None* 2% % ;none* 37(1-6)2%% 
Ky. Home N.W. No 37(0-5)2% % 3%; 2%% 3%; 24% % N.W. 

Life & Cas. Yes AM;:NJ;3% 37(0-5)3% 3%; None 3%; none N.W. 

Life of Va. No No No None None 37(1-6)2%% 
Lincoln Lib Yes No No None None No 

Lincoln Natl’ No No 37(1-6)24%4%+* None None ae 
Manhattan L. No No No None None 37(1-6)2%% 
Mnfrs. Yes No No None None a(fm)(2)2%% 
Mass. Mutual No No No None None 37(1-6)2%% 
Mid.Continent Yes No No None None No 

Midwest Life Yes AM;IS;3% 37(1-6)3% 3% 3% No 
Monumental Yes AM;IS;3% 37(1-6)2% % 24% % 21% % No 

Nat'l Fidelity Yes AM;IS;3% No None None No 
NatIL&A Yes No No None None No 

North. Natl’ Yes AE;NJ;3% 37(1-6)3%* 2% %* 2% %* No 
Occident., NC Yes No 37(1-6)3% 3% 2% % No 

Oregon Mut. No No No None None 37(1-6)2% 
Pan-Amer. Yes No 37(1-6)3% 3% 3% 37(1-6)2%% 
Peoples Life Yes AM;NJ:3% 37(1-6)3% 24%% 21% % 37(1-6)3% 
Provid’t, N.D. Yes AM:;NJ;3% No None None No 

Provid’t L&A Yes AE;NJ;3% No None None No 

Reliance Yes AE;0S;3%* 37(1-6)21%4% 21%6%* 2% * No 
Rockford Yes No No None None No 

Secur., Nebr. N.W. AE;IS;3% 37(1-6)3% 3% 3% No 
Security, N.Y. N.W. AE;NJ;3°% No None None No 
Shenandoah No No 37(1-6)24%%* 2%%;..* 2% % 32%* No 

Sun Life As. No No 37(2-7)2%%* 2%%* 2%* CAN 

United Benefit Yes AE;NJ;3% 37(1-6)3% 2% & 3% 2% & 3% 37(1-6)2% % 
United L&A No No 37(1-6)3% 3% 3% 32% % No 

Geo. Wash. N.W. No No None None 21% % 

West Coast Ves AE;18S;3%* 37(1-6)214%4%* 214% %* 2%* 37(1-6) 21% % 
Western Life No No No None None 37(1-6)3% 
West’ & So’n. Yes oO 37(1-6)2%% 2% % 2% % 32% No 

Wis. Nat’] Yes AE;I8S;3% 37(1-6)3% 2%% 214% 37(1-6)3% 

Changes Anticipated Within Six Months 

Aetna Life No AE;NL;2%%1 37(1)2% 2% 2% No 

Colonial Life Yes AM;NJ;3% 37(2-7)3% 216 % 2% % No 

Country Life No No 37(1-6)2%% 2% % 2% No 
Dominion Life Yes No a(fm)(1-5)2%% 2%%; "526% No 
Eureka-Md. Yes No No = fiat ’ 1-72 To = 
Farm. & Bkrs, Yes No 37(1-6)3% 3% 3% 37(1-6) 2% % 
Home L., N.Y. No No No None None 37(1-6)2 
Lutheran Mut. No AM;1S;214% . : 24% ‘ “O44, of N ~6)2% % 
Security L&A Yes No No None - Wane: to 
Shenandoah Yes AM;NJ;3% No s No 

South. Life Yes AE;IS;3% 37(1-6)3% 3% 32% % 3% 12% % 37 % 
w ash. Nat 1 Yes AB;IS;NJ;3% 37(1-6)3% 3% 3% ta % relayed % 

iLife reserve change relates to participating only. 


TT > "he 7Q ale 2¢ j 
The change re lates to both participating and non-participating policies 
other stock companies writing both participating and non-p : 


relates only to the latter class of business. 
tIf person other than payee selects option, 


N.W. means that such business is not writen. 


a(fm), “Elderton Forecast Table.” 


uti [ With regard to 
articipating business, the change 


rating back will be one year less. 


Reserves: AE refers to the American Experience Table; AM i 
: : ; e s Dp an Ey» é t M, American Men Ulti : 
NL, Net Level Premium method of valuation; IS, Illinois Standard; NJ, New Jersey Standacd, 


OS, Ohio Standard. 


Settlement Options: 37 refers to the 1987 Standard Annuitants Table; AA to the Amer- 


ican Annuitants Table. (1-6) 


indicates that the 


rates designated in the mortality table used 


are — back one age for males and six ages for females, that is, the first figures gives the 
number of years rated back for males and the second figure the years rated back for females 
If only one interest rate is reported, it applies to both withdrawable and non-withdrawable 


funds, but if two 
withdrawable and 


rates are reported, such as 
(b) withdrawable funds. 


»- 94 


3;244%, they apply consecutively to (a) not 


ck : Policy Loan Interest Rate Changes 
California Western States, Capitol Life, Peoples Life and Security Mutual of Nebraska 


changed to 5 percent payable in advance, while 


in advance. 


Great Northern reported 4.8 percent payable 


Changes of Guaranteed Interest Rate of Dividends Left on Deposit 


Bankers of Nebraska 
States, 
percent. Home Life, N. Y., Kansas City Life, 
and United Benefit changed to 3 percent, where 


report a change of 





Eye Problem of Reporting 
War Liability of Carriers 


Superintendent Lloyd of Ohio, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, has appointed the following 
committee to consider the problem of 
the fire companies, indicating in annual 
reports their liability under War Dam- 
age Corporation and casualty and acci- 
dent and health companies indicating 
their liabilities under war hazard cover- 
age, and to recommend to the execu- 
tive committee what action, if any, 


2 percent while Atlantic, California Western 


General American, Reliance, Shenandoah, Sun Life and West Coast changed to 2% 
Northwestern National, Security of Nebraska, 


Central Life reported 3% percent. 








should be taken: Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts, chairman, Gontrum of Mary- 
land, McCormack of Tennessee. The 
committee is to report to Mr. Lloyd in 
30 days. 


“Service” Booklet Revised 


In connection with the revision of the 
soldiers and sailors relief act, which was 
approved by President Roosevelt this 
week, THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER has 
issued a revised edition of its booklet, 
“Service for Service Men.” Copies may 
be obtained from its Cincinnati office, 
420 East Fourth street. 


FeNATIONAL UNDE 


ER 


Metcalfe to Sales Post 
with Kentucky Home 


Kentucky Home Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Harry Metcalfe as assistant to 
President Ells- 
worth Regenstein. 

Mr. Metcalfe has 
had wide experience 


in insurance pro- 
motion work. In 
1935 he became 


agent for the Ken- 
tucky Central Life 
& Accident in 
Philadelphia and 
won rapid promo- 
tion. For the past 
two years he has 
been manager of 
production for that 
company. 

Mr. Metcalfe will devote all of his 
time to sales promotion and agency or- 
ganization work, with headquarters at 
Louisville, but will spend a good deal 
of time traveling among the agencies in 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Florida. 

Appointment of Mr. Metcalfe to the 
newly created post marks the beginning 
of a more aggressive program of new 
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business development for the company, 
Mr. Metcalfe has frequently spoken 
before national and local agents asso- 
ciations, and recently lectured at Purdue 
University on sales motivation. 


Holcombe Active in 
War Coordination Group 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., mana- 
ger of the Sales Research Bureau, is de- 
voting a great deal of his time these 
days to serving the life insurance co- 
ordination committee of which President 
George L. Harrison of New York Life 
is chairman. Mr. Holcombe is executive 
secretary of that group. The committee 
was set up to make the most effective 
use of all the life insurance facilities in 
aiding the war effort. 


Plans for N. Y. Federation 

NEW YORK—Floyd N. Dull, vice- 
president of Continental Casualty, to- 
gether with President T. W. Sweeney 
will preside at the annual meeting of the 
Insurance Federation of New York here 
Oct. 16 W .G. Curtis of Detroit, presi- 
dent, National Casualty, representing the 
Insurance Economics Society, will be 
the initial speaker. 
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War Clauses, 


Problems 


of Reinstatement Viewed 


Modern battlefields are coextensive 
with the domains of the contending na- 
tions and all of their peoples, regard- 
less of sex or age, are exposed to the 
dangers to life and limb attending 
modern war, which is a business con- 
cerned with the infliction of wounds and 
the destruction of life and property, 
Charles R. Holton, vice-president and 
general counsel Great Northern Life, 
Chicago, declared in opening his address 
on “War Clauses and Lapsed Policies” 
before the Legal Section of the American 
Life Convention. 

He said that these widespread dan- 
eers of 1942 warfare are recognized in 
this country at the present time as 
shown by the tremendous effort devoted 
to the organization of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, and in a special sense 
air raid wardens, fire watchers, auxiliary 
police and others, trained in this organi- 
zation to take the lead in minimizing 
the dangers from air attack, are exposed 
to these hazards. 

He then pointed out the civilian war 
injury policy which more than 50 acci- 
dent and health companies recently put 
on the market is a further indication 
that in the minds of many who have 
studied the situation there is a collec- 
tive consciousness of the existence of 
potential danger to the entire popula- 
tion. 

“Those who work in ammunition fac- 
tories or in shell loading plants, though 
not in uniform, undoubtedly are exposed 
to great and ever present dangers,” he 
continued. “The extent of the exposure 
of those actually engaged in the armed 
forces is obvious.” 


Sought Uniformity 


“When the clouds of war began to 
gather life companies undertook the 
consideration of measures calculated to 
ward off from the business some of the 
approaching hazards sure to be encoun- 
tered,” he continued. “In order to avoid 
confusion which might be expected to 
result from separate consideration of the 
problem by individual companies, the 
associations representing the business 
actively cooperated with the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
to the end that some method of provid- 
ing protection might be agreed upon for 
uniform adoption. This effort has pro- 
duced recommendations for use in for- 
mulating the so-called war exclusion 
clauses to be incorporated in currently 
issued contracts.” 

He said that if these recommendations 
are followed the new policies exclude 
liability for death benefits in the event 
death occurs outside the United States, 
District of Columbia, Canada and New- 
foundland (called the home area) while 
- insured is in the military, naval or 

r forces, or in the event of his death 
dlc the home area within six months 
atter returning to that area, as a result 
of causes arising while in such forces 
outside that area. Exclusions in respect 
to civilian travel or work abroad and of 
aircraft travel or flight are also dealt 
with in respect of fatalities occurring 
within the home area from causes there 
arising, except those relating to aircraft 
flight. 


Believes All Use Exclusion Clause 


He added that the extent to which 
these recommendations will be followed 
remains to be seen but he expressed the 
belief that few, if any, companies will 
currently issue a policy of life insurance 
unless it provides an exclusion clause of 
some sort to protect itself against the 
extra war hazards. 

“In view of the dangers considered to 
exist,” he continued, “it seems that any 
exclusion clause which ignores civilian 
hazards other than those attending 
travel or work abroad is based upon the 
optimistic assumption that no catastro- 
Phic loss of life during present hostili- 


ties is apt to occur within our borders. 
And the restriction of the exclusion to 
fatalities when suffered by members of 
the armed forces while outside the so- 
called home area seems definitely to be 
a compromise with realities. Perhaps 
considerations of competition and public 
demand require the compromise, but the 
fact of compromise does not obliterate 
or lessen the hazards assumed as its 
result. The recommended exclusion 
clauses seem to be as narrow as con- 
siderations of safety will permit. At 
least it will not be questioned that serv- 
ice in the military, naval or air forces 
constitutes a proper subject matter of 
any exclusion clause desired.” 

He then pointed out that the daily ac- 
tivities of those engaged in the armed 
forces constitute a full-time occupation 
and that the hazards attending such ac- 
tivities are admitted and that it is ob- 
vious that in the absence of some special 
handling soldiers, sailors and airmen are 
uninsurable according to the ordinary 
standards, since the factor of occupation 
is and always has been an essential in 
any determination of insurability. 


Exclude Liability for Fatalities 


Presumably the special handling for 
men in the armed forces would be the 
charging of an exceedingly high pre- 
mium as a consideration for issuing a 
policy but, he added, as a _ practical 
proposition the special handling adopted 
does not lead to an assumption of those 
risks but rather to an exclusion of lia- 
bilities for fatalities which may be 
occasioned by those risks. 

Touching on the propriety--of declin- 
ing reinstatement when a policy issued 
prior to our entry into the war and not 
containing a war exclusion clause is 
lapsed by the policyholder, who later 
seeks to reinstate, he said the answer 
would seem to depend upon a determi- 
nation of whether on application for 
reinstatement, the company may act on 
the promise that an insured engaged in 
or likely to be engaged in the military, 
naval or air forces is uninsurable as 
would be the case if he were applying 
for new insurance. 

“Adherence to strict contractual 
rights in dealing with applications for 
reinstatement frequently calls forth ar- 
guments which appeal to popular fancy,” 
Mr. Holton continued, “but which upon 
adequate consideration are found to be 
specious.” For instance, he pointed out, 
the contention is made that the policy- 
holder as a consequence of his patriotic 
endeavor is being deprived of the insur- 
ance protection to which he is entitled, 
but on due reflection and careful con- 
sideration of all the elements in the situa- 
tion this first impression will be found 
unwarranted. 


Custodians of Funds 


“Insurers in the aggregate are the 
custodians of billions of dollars of the 
savings of their insured, numbering 
millions of people,” he added. “Careful 
conservation of these savings is required 
by the highest moral and legal duties 
found in trust relationships. Insurers 
cannot play favorites to the few, to the 
detriment of the many, which would 
likely be the result if funds were sacri- 
ficed when by due caution they might 
be saved. The existence of these huge 
funds is inextricably a part of the na- 
tional economy and any serious impair- 
ment of those funds would have far 
reaching repercussions, not only to the 
welfare of many individual insurers but 
to the people at large as well. The gov- 
ernment itself provides insurance pro- 
tection at low rates to those inducted 
into the armed forces and thus evidences 
the thought of its administration that 
private carriers are not expected to as- 
sume the hazards attending the service 
involved. All serious thought leads to 
the conclusion that notwithstanding the 


seeming hardship which may result in 
individual cases, insurers should avoid 
the disastrous consequences of adverse 
selection which might be involved in 
the acceptance of war hazards by grant- 
ing reinstatements.” 


REINSTATEMENTS 








However, he pointed out that the in- 
surance companies generally do not re- 
fuse reinstatement in cases where it ap- 
pears that reinstatement is sought with- 
out ulterior motive and they are willing 
to reinstate when the elapsed time is 
short, notwithstanding that a lapse of 
any time, no matter how short, would 
justify refusal to reinstate a policy that 
does not contain a war exclusion clause. 
These short-time lapses are sometimes 
referred to as casual lapses, those which 
have not extended beyond 90 days, as 
a rule. 

Mr. Holton, discussing the rights of 
the policyholder when he makes a re- 
quest for reinstatement, said that in 
addition to requiring the policyholder 
to pay back premiums with interest, and 
to pay or reinstate any indebtedness 
secured by the policy, the usual policy 
requires as a condition to reinstatement 
that the insured furnish “evidence of 


insurability satisfactory to the com- 
pany.” He added that the right of in- 
sured under this provision is a contrac- 
tual one which may not be ignored or 
lightly regarded, and-his right in this 
respect may not be lost or impaired by 
delay or negligence in applying for rein- 
statement. “If the insured furnishes 
evidence of his insurability satisfactory 
to the company it will be bound to grant 
the reinstatement,” he added. 


Right of Companies 


“The right of the insurer to require 
evidence of insurability is just as definite 
and fixed as is the right of insured to 
have reinstatement but the right of the 
insurer to require that evidence of in- 
surability be satisfactory to the company 
demands intelligent handling if the right 
is to be fully available. In cases where 
the facts are such that reinstatement 
properly could be and should be de- 
clined, it is particularly desirable that 
the company be alert in looking after its 
interests, otherwise it may find that an 
undesirable reinstatement has become an 
accomplished fact.” 


The meaning of the words “satisfac- 
tory to the company” appears to be clear 
and unambiguous, he continued, “but 


by construction of the courts their mean- 
ing has come to be much restricted and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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Wartime Offers Problems 


V. J. Skutt, vice-president of Mutual 
Jenefit Life & Accident and United 
Benefit Life, in addressing the Legal 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion in Chicago this week, analyzed in 
searching manner the many problems 
that the life companies are likely to face 
in the administration of policy payments 
in time of war and he made some very 
definite recommendations. It was a most 
practical paper in that it sketched 
various problems very clearly, suggested 
definite procedures to be followed and 
made ‘recommendations. ; 

One of the recommendations is that 
there should be maintained the closest 
possible coordination between com- 
panies and government agencies (in- 
cluding army and navy authorities) in 
ascertaining the status of and rendering 
service to policyholders and beneficiaries 
in the armed forces. 

Mr. Skutt advocated early enactment 
of legislation along the general lines of 
the bill passed by the Senate in 1918 
providing for reimbursement to the in- 
surance companies of payments based 
on erroneous reports or certificates of 
death issued by the army, navy, or any 
government agency. . 

There should be established company 
departments or personnel assigned for 
special attention to matters involving 
policyholders and beneficiaries in the 
service. 

Assigning Policy Interest 


Policyholders and beneficiaries enter- 
ing the service should be assisted in 
assignment of policy interest or execu- 
tion of documents of authority to ex- 
pedite disposition of matters relating to 
their policies in their absence. — 

There should be continued institutional 
study of means to improve the admini- 
stration of the business and to meet war 
problems. ; 

The ordinarily simple question of when 
and what benefits of the policy are pay- 
able, to whom and where threatens to 
become extremely complicated. The life 
insurance business faces a much different 
situation in this war than in the former 
war or any other conflict. In the former 
war most of those actually facing the 
risks were young men without insurance 
or with very limited amounts and the 
war was more circumscribed in all re- 
spects. The maximum strength in 1918 
was less than the number now in service. 
The life companies had in force on July 
1 of this year about $128,000,000,000 com- 
pared with $22,500,000,000 in the begin- 
ning of 1914. Warfare deaths during the 
former war totalled less than 48,000. The 
mortality of insured from warfare may 
be expected to be vastly greater this time 
because of the use of more and older 
men, because of the immense increase of 
insurance in force and the higher rate of 
death per combatant. 


When Civilian Status Ceases 


Mr. Skutt, in connection with war ex- 
clusion clauses, took up the question ot 
when the civilian status ceases. He 
voiced the belief that those working as 
air-raid wardens, war bond salesmen 
and others in part time voluntary serv- 
ice are not in military or naval service. 
Members of the state guard or other 
similar military organizations are not 
now considered in military service. He 
expressed the belief that the WAACS 
and the WAVES would be regarded in 
military or naval service. 

Mr. Skutt declared there is litigation 
pending involving the clause “in time 
of war” and the classification of men 
in uniform who are home on furlough. 
These issues concern the status before 
formal declaration of war following 
Pearl Harbor and the question of status 
of service policyholders on furloughs 
since that time. 

Mr. Skutt voiced the opinion that 
mortality from active war civilians re- 
maining in the United States should not 


be proportionately greater than those 
sustained in England. 

Insofar as civilian passengers and 
crews of the merchant marine are con- 
cerned, the territorial limits usually set 
forth in double indemnity provisions are 
very important as to the United States 
and Canada where the three mile limit 
has a basis in treaty convention. Mr. 
Skutt told in this connection where 
death certificates may be obtained for 
civilian employes of the navy, civilian 
employes of private contractors reported 
killed as a result of enemy action and 
information regarding policyholders re- 
orted as prisoners of war. 


Reports to Next of Kin 


Pointing out that notice of army 
deaths are given to next of kin by the 
adjutant general, Mr. Skutt said the 
question of accepting such notices as 
proofs of death is a matter of company 
policy. The war and navy departments 
prefer to have requests for death cer- 
tificates come from the insurer instead 
of from the beneficiary. Where certif- 
cates are required and an erroneous one 
has been issued, the army and navy will 
endeavor to contact the insurer as 
promptly as possible. No such notice 
may be expected, however, if the pay- 
ment is based upon notice of death sent 
to the next of kin and no certificate of 
death obtained. Neither the army, navy 
nor Veterans Administration will au- 
thorize payment of National Service 
Life Insurance until receipt of certifi- 
cate of death. 


Army Task More Difficult 


The army faces a more difficult prob- 
lem in obtaining accuracy in such re- 
ports than the navy. Definite procedure 
for determining what has happened to 
individuals reported missing or missing 
in action has not been fully worked out 
by the war department. However, when 
claim is made in such cases the adjutant 
general should be notified the same as 
in a death case and requested to furnish 
the company an official certificate of 
death should one have to be issued. 

Certificates of death are procured 
from the navy from the bureau of medi- 
cine and surgery. The navy will not 
issue a certificate of death until either 
the body is found or identified or a 
court of inquiry or board of investiga- 
tion has officially declared that the par- 
ticular individual or group of individuals 
is dead. Sometimes the court of inquiry 
will recommend that the case be held 
over for a period which may run one 
month to a year, and will recommend 
that the case be rechecked within a rea- 
sonable period of time. Under most re- 
cent procedure when a man is reported 
missing in action insurance companies 
and relatives may know that he is not 
necessarily killed. There will be a pre- 
sumption if he was not later found or 
did not appear within a reasonable time 
that he had been killed. 

As to Americans fighting with other 
united nations forces reports of death 
may be confirmed through the ambas- 
sador of the nation involved. 


General Rules of Evidence 


Properly authenticated certificates of 
death issued by the war and navy de- 
partments ordinarily are admissible 
under the general rules of evidence. Dur- 
ing the last war several states adopted 
statutes specifically providing for the 
admissibility and competency of such 
certificates as evidence. Only one state 
has such a statute in force now. Legis- 
lation on this subject may be expected. 

The U. S. Supreme Court in 1878 held 
that the ordinary seven year presump- 
tion of death may be shortened by proof 
of such facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the disappearance of the 
person and _ circumstances connected 
with his habits and customs. of life as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 


Small Changes in 
Senate Bill Taxing 


Life Companies 


WASHINGTON—The life company 
provisions of the revenue bill reported 
out by the Senate finance committee 
differ from the House version only in 
making certain technical and clarifying 
amendments, in eliminating the capital 
gain and loss provision and in providing 
for inclusion of accrual of bond discount 
as well as deduction of amortization of 
bond premiums. These changes will 
cause some increase in the tax but they 
will greatly simplify the administrative 
work of the Treasury and the tax ac- 
counting of the companies. 

The tax formula still includes the “re- 
serve and other policy liability credit,” 
the tax base being defined as gross in- 
come from interest, dividends and rents, 
less tax-free interest and dividends, less 
investment expenses, and less the “re- 
serve and other policy liability credit.” 
This credit is a percentage of gross in- 
come less investment expense and less 
tax-free interest and dividends, the per- 
centage to be determined each year by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It is as- 
sumed that for the current year it will 
be about 93 percent. The same basis 
would be used for calculating the surtax 
except that tax-free interest and divi- 
dends would have to be wholly tax-free. 

Life companies would be subject to 
the same tax rates as other corporations, 
which in the Senate bill are taxed 24 
percent for the normal tax and 16 per- 
cent for the surtax. 


Effect of Changes 


Taking account of amortization of 
bond premiums would tend to decrease 
the tax whereas inclusion of accrual of 
bond discount in income would tend to 
increase taxes. Thus, if a company 
bought a bond at 120 which would ma- 
ture in 20 years, part of the interest re- 
ceived each year would be regarded as 
the write-off of the difference between 
120 and par, rather than taking the en- 
tire write-off as a capital loss at ma- 
turity. Similarly, if a company bought 
a bond at 80 which would mature in 20 
years the yearly appreciation in value 
would be regarded as income during the 
year rather than as capital gain at ma- 
turity. 

The companies requested that life in- 
surance be exempted from the excess 
profits tax or at least that life company 
reserves not be classed as “borrowed 
capital” as they are in the House bill. 
Neither request was granted but the 
committee in its report stated that 
classification of reserves as borrowed 
capital was for the purpose of this bill 
only and should not be construed as 
meaning that reserves are borrowed 
from policyholders or that insurance 
policies are in fact evidences of debt. 





Bossert to Speak in Newark 


The Life Supervisors Association of 
Northern New Jersey will meet in 
Newark, Oct. 20. Henry B. Bossert, as- 
sistant manager of agencies of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, will speak. 

Peter Castrucum, supervisor of the 
Arthur G. Derr agency of Aetna Life in 
Newark, has been elected secretary of 
the association, succeeding William 
Young, Connecticut General, who has 
been made manager in Kansas City. 


World Series Contest 


Farmers Union Life of Des Moines is 
staging a 20th anniversary contest that 
borrows some world series features. A 
series of prizes, the first being $100 in 
cash, goes to the agent writing the larg- 
est amount of new business during Oc- 
tober. There is a “triple play first prize” 
to the largest producer of juvenile busi- 
ness between Oct. 1-10. The winner of 
that prize gets $10 plus a baseball auto- 
graphed by every member of the 
Yankee team and a finger mitt formerly 
used by Bobby Feller, formerly of the 
Cleveland team and now in the navy. 





Fidelity Mutual 
Holds War Parley 


Leaders’ Club Qualifiers 
Are Being Sent Talks 
by Mail 


Fidelity Mutual Life is holding a war- 
style Leaders’ Club convention by mail 
in October with sections of the program 
being sent out twice a week to the men 
in the field. 

In opening the convention, Frank H, 
Sykes, vice-president and manager of 
agencies, announced that 130 agents and 
25 agencies had qualified for the 1942 
Leaders’ Club, the premium averages of 
the qualifiers being the highest in the 
past three years. “It is apparent that 
difficulties have not downed us—and 
they won't,” Mr. Sykes declared. “Like 
our armed forces in the early innings of 
the war, some of us in recent months 
have taken a temporary set-back, but our 
spirit is undaunted. In the old Ameri- 
can tradition, we’ll tighten our belts and 
carry on, fully confident that here as in 
Canada the score will swing to the up- 
side in life insurance production before 
we get much further along. Indeed, 
some of our men are registering gains 
month after month.” 


Talbot Answers Doubters 


In a frank analysis of the position of 
life insurance in the war, President 
Walter Le Mar Talbot admitted there 
have been doubts whether life insurance 
is sufficiently important in time of war 
to satisfy a sense of duty and patriotism. 
In answer, he said that safeguarding 
economic independence is an important 
factor in war morale. “If you will think 
the thing through, you will conclude that 
life insurance is truly playing the part 
in the war and for the peace which 
makes it of the utmost importance. The 
facts and figures relating to the direct 
economic contribution, the brake on in- 
flation, and the economic independence 
by which it assures for millions a sub- 
stantial part of the security that is 
fundamental in the democracy for which 
they are fighting” has been brought out 
by many speakers and writers. 


Largest Gain in 10 Years 


Since the last convention Fidelity Mu- 
tual has paid for $30,000,000 new life in- 
surance, the largest in 10 years. The 
special incentives in the last quarter of 
1941 played a substantial part in the re- 
sult. Although Fidelity Mutual’s pro- 
duction fell off 4 percent during the first 
six months of this year, Mr. Talbot said 
the principal difficulty had been the 
complete exhaustion of prospect lists in 
the intensive December drive. 

Mortality has been the lowest on rec- 
ord, although the unreported war losses 
may bring a reversal of that trend dur- 
ing the last half of the year. The lapse 
rate has been the lowest on record, the 
amount of surrendered to the total sub- 
ject to surrender running less than 2 
percent compared to 7 percent in 1933. 
As a consequence, insurance in force has 
shown a greater gain in 1942 than in 
1941, the increase of approximately $12,- 
000,000 as of June 30, being the largest 
annual increase since 1930. On June 30 
the total in force was $386,477,825. 

Interest earnings are up slightly, be- 
ing 2.78 percent compared to 2.63 per- 
cent in 1941. In the first half of 1942, 
57 percent of the securities purchased 
were U. S. bonds, bringing the total as 
of June 30 to $26,334,000 or 32.5 percent 
of the bond portfolio. From June 20 to 
Sept. 1, 94.2 percent or $3,090,000 of 
bond purchases have gone into U. S. 
securities. Every dollar of premium in- 
come contributes its share to the war 
effort, Mr. Talbot pointed out. 


Accurate immediate answers, available 
from the “Little Gem Life Chart” will 
help you make more sales. $2.50 from 
National Underwriter. 
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Annual Conference of A. L. C. Held 


Col. Robbins Reviews 
Important Events of Year 


Survey Shows 
Desire for War 
Clause Uniformity 


Huston Gives Company 
Reaction to Commissioners’ 
Recommendations 


The life companies are practically 
unanimous in their desire to secure uni- 
clause provisions, a 
questionnaire survey conducted by the 
American Life Convention reveals. The 
results of the survey were disclosed by 
F. Edward Huston, secretary and ac- 
tuary of the A.L.C., in his talk before 
the general session of the convention in 
Chicago Thursday morning. 

In the same paper Mr. Huston gave a 
valuable analysis of the federal income 
tax provisions for life companies which 
have been accepted by the Treasury de- 
partment and written into the 1942 reve- 
nue bill. Mr. Huston recalled that soon 
after the Pearl Harbor attack, practi- 


cally all the companies adopted the 
practice of attaching a war clause to all 
new policies. At present the practice is 
followed by all companies with the ex- 
ception of a very few that limit the 
general application of the clause to speci- 
fied age groups. No uniformity was at- 
tained, however with respect to the war 
clause restrictions. 


formity in war 


Recalls Commissioners’ Stand 


Mr. Huston reviewed the action taken 
by the insurance commissioners associa- 
tion to promote uniformity. The A.L.C. 
sent a questionnaire to all member com- 
panies and to the seven largest non- 
member institutions requesting them to 
indicate whether they would be willing 
to comply essentially with the recom- 
mendations adopted by the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. Replies 
were received from 102 U. S. companies 
representing $75,800,000,000 insurance in 
force or 71 percent of the total insur- 
ance in force of all U. S. companies and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 





A review of the important develop- 
ments of the past year in life insurance 
was presented at the general session of 
the American Life Convention Wednes- 
day afternoon by Col. C. B. Robbins, 
manager and general counsel. 

Through harmony of effort by mem- 


ber companies, the A.L.C. is each year 
becoming a more important factor in 


the business, he said. Perhaps its 
greatest accomplishment this year was 
initiating a movement which resulted in 
the united action of all companies with 
regard to the federal tax bill. 


Discusses Federal Tax Bill 


At present, he said, the Senate finance 
committee has removed life companies 
from the provisions of the tax bill re- 
lating to capital gains and losses, though 
keeping them under the excess profits 
tax provisions. However, it has been 
ascertained that in order for a company 
to pay taxes under the excess profits 
provision of the bill it will be necessary 
for a company to realize about 6 percent 
on its investments, and while this would 
be a very fine thing, no one can foresee 
the time when the net investment in- 
come of any company would approach 
any such figure, so that no life company 
would pay any taxes under the proposed 
excess profits provision. 

In return for the insurance comanies’ 
program of voluntary compliance with 
the federal fair labor standards act, the 
wage-hour division recognized the com- 
panies’ claim that they are not engaged 
in interstate commerce and are therefore 
not subject to the act. The wage-hour 
division furthermore withheld enforce- 
ment of the act and the inspection of 
insurance companies for a period which 
has afforded ample opportunity for the 
companies to put their houses in order 
and institute labor standards at least 
equivalent to those prescribed by federal 
law. 

Labor Inspections to Be Made 


It is known that instructions for the 
inspection of insurance companies have 
been prepared and it is to be expected 
that these inspections will begin soon, 
Colonel Robbins said. Because life com- 
pany labor standards have always been 
considerably above the acceptable mini- 
mum, and since companies have had 
ample forwarning as to the technicali- 
ties of compliance with the law, Colonel 


Robbins does not look for difficulties in 
this quarter. There is one case involv- 
ing a fraternal benefit society, now 
pending in the Illinois federal district 
court. If it were not for that, Colonel 
Robbins said, the convention’s efforts 
in this field could be said to have post- 
poned at least temporarily the reopening 
of the complex question of whether or 
not insurance companies are engaged in 
commerce and subject to federal control. 
There is still hope that this single com- 
pany will be persuaded as to the wisdom 
of avoiding this issue. 

Colonel Robbins held out little hope 
that life agents will get any preferential 
treatment under gasoline rationing. In 
one instance Colonel Robbins was able 
to straighten out a situation in which 
farm managers were unable to get new 
cars. 

He reviewed briefly significant state 
and federal legislation and departmental 
rulings, important state and federal de- 
cisions and the extensive work of the 
convention. 


Commissioners Present 


A strong battery of 
commissioners 


insurance 
was at the meeting: 
Williams, Mississippi; Jones, Illinois: 
Viehmann, Indiana; Fraizer, Nebraska: 
Graves, Arkansas; Fischer, Iowa and 
Scheufler, Missouri. 


state 


Three New Members of A. L. C. 


Three new companies have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the American 
Life Convention, it was disclosed at the 
Chicago meeting. They are Bankers 
Health & Life of Macon, Ga., Capital 
Life of Atlanta and Rio Grande Na- 
tional Life of Dallas. 


President Douglas Not Present 


President L. W. Douglas of the Mu- 
tual Life contracted a sinus infection 
and hence did not appear at the meeting 
to give his scheduled address. He is 
deputy administrator of the War Ship- 
ping Administration. With time con- 
suming and tremendous responsibilities 
he long ago cast the 40 hour a week rule 
to the wind. Executive Vice-president 
A. E. Patterson of the Mutual Life at- 
tended the meeting. 


Penetrating Views 
on Life Insurance 
with War at Hand 


Retiring President 
McAndless Touches on 
Many Subjects 


The president's address at the Amer- 
ican Life Convention meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago this 
week was delivered at the first general 
session Wednesday afternoon by the 
head of the organization, A. J. McAnd- 
less, president Lincoln National Life, 
He said that his term as president had 
hardly begun when negotiations started 
with the Treasury on the question of 
federal taxes. The opinion prevailed 
that some taxes should be paid by life 
companies, that it would be good public 
relations for this business to do so. The 
existing law largely due to the National 
Life decision is not producing any tax. 
It was held that some changes shou!d 
be made in the existing statutes pre- 


serving the principle that the proper 
base for taxation was interest income. 
President McAndless said that such a 


view seemed reasonable when it is re- 
membered that the reserves constitute 
probably the largest single reservoir of 
savings in the national economy. The 
view that life insurance should pay some 
tax does not seem illogical, in his opin- 
ion, when it is remembered that capital 
is considered a primary element in the 
production process. The question was 
to find some formula for taxation which 
would produce a reasonable return to 
the government and which at the same 
time would distribute the burden of 
taxation equitably among the individual 
companies. 


Respect for the Treasury Staff 


The speaker said that all who par- 
ticipated in the negotiations have great 
respect for the Treasury staff members. 
They had studied this question so that 
they had a thorough knowledge of the 
technical aspects of the problem. Con- 
siderable gratification came to those on 
the life insurance end out of the nego- 
tiations in that apparently a scheme was 
developed which was universally ac- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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Facts and Fi igures Show 
Thorough Training Pays 


Training methods which have en- 
abled London Life to meet the war re- 
cruiting emergency with marked suc- 
cess were outlined by W. F. Thorne, 
superintendent of agencies, before the 
Industrial Section at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention in 
Chicago. 

The national selective service plan 
now in effect in Canada has an impor- 
tant bearing on recruiting salesmen, 
Mr. Thorne pointed out. No employer 
may approach any person directly in 
connection with a position but he must 
apply through the local national select- 
ive service office which sends him appli- 
cants for the position to be filled. Thus 
recruiting efforts are now restricted to 
interviewing such applicants. In some 
centers where there is a great short- 
age of labor only men rejected for mili- 
tary service or over 45 years of age 
are available. In other cities men with 
no skills for war work are seeking tem- 
porary employment. Despite these re- 
strictions, Mr. Thorne said that some 
of the men being secured through the 
new system are as good as any which 
London Life has recruited. 


Earnings Key to Recruiting 


The key to recruiting is the earnings 
of present agents. If a prospective re- 
cruit is already earning as much as the 
average agent, the only inducement is a 
commitment regarding promotion, “and 
all of us recognize that in a recruiting 
talk, promotion should not be discussed, 
let alone’ promised,” Mr. Thorne 
pointed out. 

Recognizing this factor 10 years ago 
when staff earnings averaged $25 a week, 
London Life selected men in each office 


who showed the ability and desire to 
earn more money and worked closely 
with them and brought their average 


earnings up to $40 a week. It was then 
possible to recruit the type of new man 
desired and in almost every instance the 
earnings of this select group clinched 
the sale to the prospective agent. 
Another factor which has helped in 
recruiting was to create a congenial at- 
mosphere in every office so that it soon 
became noised around that the London 
Life office was a good place to work. 


Rating Chart Used 


For 10 years London Life has used a 
rating chart to recruit men which gives 
superintendents and managers a picture 
of exactly the type of man wanted. In 
addition a selection committee of five 
at the home office passes on all appli- 
cants and also on all finals. From ex- 
perience so gained the committee is 
able to weed out many undesirable men, 
almost 50 percent of the applications 
received from the field being declined. 

The best source of prospective agents 
has been store managers, particularly 
frem chain stores. The next best has 
been supervisors of milk and_ bread 
routes, and then salesmen in stores and 
with brush companies. Automobile 
salesmen are taboo. 


Explain Training Program 


Most men do not think they can sell 
life insurance, Mr. Thorne admitted. 
The best way to overcome this objec- 
tion is to explain the training program 
with testimonials on the large percent- 
age of men who have been developed 
into successful agents. 

In 1932, the year before London 
established its definite training pro- 
gram, the staff turnover was 69.5 per- 
cent. This year it has dropped to 10 
percent. In 1932, with 850 agents and 
137 supefintendents, London Life wrote 
$21,000,000 ordinary and $52,000,000 in- 
dustrial, with a gain in force of only 
$2,000,000. During the first nine 
months of 1942, 630 agents (220 less) 
and 85 superintendents (52 less) have 
already written $25,000,000 ordinary and 
a total of $70,000,000, with a net gain 


Life 


in force of $44,000,000. For the year 
approximately $90,000,000 business will 


be written for a gain of $63,000,000. 
The average agent is producing $50,000 
ordinary a year now compared _ to 
$25,000 in 1932. Although industrial 


conditions are greatly improved, Mr. 
Thorne attributes a large share of the 
gains to the training and _ recruiting 
program. 


Monthly Debit Successful 


In 1936 monthly debit business was 
re-introduced, it having proved a fail- 
ure 30 years before. In six years $161,- 
500,000 has been written with a conser- 
vation record of better than 80 percent. 
Mr. Thorne feels the success of the sec- 
ond attempt is dué to a considerable 
extent to good selection and careful 
training. 

All new agents are sent to central 
schools for three weeks’ training. The 
course consists of 60 percent lectures 
and 40 percent actual field training. 
The railway fare of men attending the 
schools is paid and they receive $25 a 
week while in school. The average cost 
is $146 per man. Nine out of 10 grad- 
uates make a success of the business. 


Further Training, Check-ups 


Each school graduate receives two 
weeks’ field training by his superintend- 
ent who submits a report. Six weeks 
later the manager accompanies the new 
agent for two or three days and sub- 
mits a report. Three weeks later a 
specially qualified home office man ac- 
companies the agent on his debit. Fol- 
lowing this, four or five new men are 
brought together and three days are 
spent in discussing weaknesses which 
have been detected. 

In answer to whether or 
intensive training program 


not such an 
pays, Mr. 


Thorne pointed out that in 1942 Lon- 
don Life agents will average $140,000 
new business and an average gain of 


$100,000 in force. Average earnings 
of agents is well over $50 a week and 
some districts average $60. 


Train Prospective Superintendents 


program it was 
essential to 


Early in the training 


recognized that it was 
train prospective superintendents and 
managers to supplement agents’ train- 


Toronto is de- 
training  super- 
32) 


ing. One agency in 
voted exclusively to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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Bascom Baynes Is” 
Chairman of A. L. C. 
Industrial Section 


Bascom Baynes, president Home Se- 
curity Life, was named chairman of the 
A.L.C. Industrial Section at the annual 


meeting in Chicago. 
R, eal 


tary of 


vice-president and secre- 


Interstate Life & Accident of 


J. R. LEAL 


Chattanooga, was elected section secre- 
tary. Mr. Leal has been active in the 
Industrial Insurers Conference, being a 
former president. 

In considering the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of industrial insurance, 
Holgar J. Johnson, president Institute 
of Life Insurance, traced the develop- 
ment of industrial life insurance as a 
means of meeting the needs of the mass 
market. Even in its early days indus- 
trial was an adaption to a new market 
rather than a new form of insurance, 
Mr. Johnson pointed out. 

The mass market to which industrial 
insurance caters is not a fixed group and 
statistics show that of the people with 
incomes of less than $1,000 in 1941, 20 
percent will be going into higher brack- 
ets in 1942. Of those formerly in the 
¥1,000-$2,000 income class last year, 23 
percent will be in a higher class this 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Public Confidence 
Is Life Blood of 
Industrial Business 


Kineke of Prudential 
Cites Interesting Figures to 
Show Progress 


Public confidence is the very life 
blood of the industrial insurance business 
and without a full measure of such con- 
fidence the business can not be success- 
fully transacted, Frank D. Kineke, as- 
sistant actuary of 
Prudential, declared 
before the Indus- 
trial Section of the 
American Life 
Convention in Chi- 
cago. Since its in- 
ception 66 years 
ago, industrial in- 
surance has seen 
tremendous im- 
provements, includ- 
ing improved pol- 
icy contracts and 
agency agreements, 
reduction in lapse 
rates, extension of 
benefits, improved sales methods, re- 
duced agency turnover, improved fam- 
ily programs and reductions in expense 
rate, Mr. Kineke pointed out. Although 
the business has not reached a state of 
perfection and continuing improvements 
must be expected, it is heartening to re- 
view the great strides which have already 
been made. 


Recognized Need for Confidence 


Industrial insurance has been charac- 
terized by the realization on the part of 
the executives that the confidence of the 
persons insured in the company’s hon- 
esty, integrity and fairness of treatment 
is of paramount importance. These exe- 
cutives appreciate the fact that they are 
the trustees of the savings of millions 
of individuals of very small means and 
their constant endeavor is to discharge 
this trust in the most efficient, economi- 
cal and human manner. 

The wide distribution and remarkable 
growth of industrial insurance indicates 
it is the most suitable and economical 
system yet devised for carrying the ad- 
vantages of insurance and thrift into 
those homes of the working people 
where circumstances do not permit or- 
dinary policies, Mr. Kineke asserted. 





‘a 


F. D. Kineke 


No Significant Difference 


There is now no significant difference 
between industrial and ordinary policies, 
Mr. Kineke declared. The only impor- 
tant difference between the provisions 
for the proposed standard industrial con- 
tract suggested by the special committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and the ordinary 
contract is the absence of the requirement 
for policy loans in the industrial con- 
tract, it generally being recognized that 
the amounts available for loans on the 
great majority of industrial policies 
would be too small to be of any practical 
advantage and the interest thereon is 
usually insufficient to cover the expense 
of handling small loans. However, a 
number of companies provide for cash 
surrender values after premiums have 
been paid for three years. 

Modern practice in the method of cal- 
culating premium rates is also identical 
for both types of policies. In Pruden- 
tial’s recent revision of premium rates 
in view of the continuing decline in in- 
terest rates on investments, test rates 
were calculated for industrial and ordi- 
nary on the same basic assumptions. 
Actual mortality experience and actual 
expenses of operation in recent years 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 
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No Assembly Line 
in the Selling of 
Life Insurance 


Ray E. Fuller Gives 
Results of Studies of 
Conditions of Today 


Ray E. 


agencies of 


Fuller, superintendent of 
Equitable Life of 
before the Agency Section on 
Life Insurance in a Shifting 
It was approached with the 
and 


Iowa, 
spoke 
“Selling 
Market.” 
purpose of exploring the market 
Cispelling the confusion which has ex- 
isted in the minds of many life men rel- 
ative to the status and potentialities of 
the life insurance market of the present 
and the immediate future. Accordingly, 
the shifting markets of life companies 
selling ordinary business only were 
probed thoroughly, following an exten- 
sive survey wherein the experiences and 
opinions of executives of life companies 
and life insurance services were studied. 

In developing his assigned topic Mr. 


Fuller considered shifting life insurance 
markets with respect to (1) incomes, 
2) occupational groups, (3) policy con- 
tracts, (4) relative importance of pro- 
gram and package sales and (5) settle- 
ment options. 
Studies as to Incomes 
With respect to incomes Mr. Fuller's 


studies make it apparent that there are 
more families enjoying substantially in- 
creased incomes in 1942, and probably in 
1943, than at any other previous time. 
Additionally, it was brought out that 
the average family gross income is in- 
creasing with the national income and 
that despite increased taxes, increased 
living costs and the patriotic urge to 
purchase war bonds there is and will be 
an increased amount of money available 
for optional spending or savings. More- 
ever, with the drastic reduction in the 
opportunity to purchase consumer goods 
as well as the limitations which will, no 
doubt, be made for unrestrained living, 
there will be left a substantial portion of 
individual and family income which can 
be saved in life insurance. 

In the consideration of shifts which 
may have occurred within occupational 
groups it was brought out that there has 
been little material change. Here the 
findings were that the upper half of the 
income group brackets have always been 
largely the same. However, it seems 
evident that the technicians, the factory 
superintendents, the foremen, the engi- 
neers, the chemists, and other skilled 
workers, many of whom will become the 
supervisors and the executives of tomor- 
row, form a much more important seg- 
ment of the upper half of the income 
group. bracket than ever before, and es 
pecially so from a numerical point of 
view. It seems apparent that prospec- 
ing within such groups will remain 
much as it always has, and that the alert 
underwriter will continue to do his pros- 
pecting in the future very largely as 
heretofore. 


Defense Market Considered 


defense 
“de fense 


In considering the so-called 
market, Mr. Fuller deems 

worker” to be too elastic a term, in that 
the executives, the technical advisory 
staff, the superintendents, the plant fore- 
men, the skilled workers and the clerical 
workers of plants working on war con- 
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Canadian Experience 
Cause for Optimism 


The effect of the war in Canada on 
new life insurance business, conserva- 
tion, and agency operations has been an 
interesting and in many respects a sur- 
prising one, according to Charles C. 
Martin, superintendent of agencies 
Northern Life of Canada, who gave a 
“Report of Canadian Experience” at 
the Agency Section. 

At the outbreak of war in September, 
1939, Canadian life insurance men were 
apprehensive as to what would happen 
to new business and conservation of old 
business because they knew how de- 
structive war is of men’s plans and the 
values they normally set up. They were 
afraid that men would not turn readily 

life insurance to help them. 


Achieved Practical Uniformity 


One of the first problems that had to 
be met was adoption of a safety meas- 
ure, the war clause. Canada was very 
fortunate in being able to achieve a 


practical uniformity among the compa- 
nies, both as to effective datings and 
the wording, and these were achieved 


The introduction of the war 
helped conserve existing 
business, Mr. Martin said. Practically 
all companies have had an improved 
experience in this respect. The conser- 
vation record in 1941 was one of the 
best in years, and all companies are 
gaining substantially in business in 
force. 

With the 
clause the Canadian 
immediately took steps in 
convince both agents and the 
that life insurance had come through 
many vicissitudes, including the first 
world war, and that in these critical 
times people can turn to it as some- 


promptly. 
clause has 


introduction of the war 
companies almost 
concert to 
public 


thing on which to lean. <A_ series of 
very compelling institutional advertise- 
ments appeared in the press across 
Canada urging the dutv of the citizens 
to the state and pointing out how life 
insurance serves the community. Com- 
panies sought to restore the confidence 


of agents in life insurance as being the 


essence of the democracy for which 
thev were fighting. 
This had a most wholesome effect 


on the field forces and by November, 
1939, there appeared to be complete res- 
toration of confidence in life insurance 
on the part of both agents and the pub- 
lic, Mr. Martin continued. This confi- 
dence has not been shaken, and has in 
fact grown until now it is at an all time 
high. The volume of new business in 
1940 was only slightly less than in 1939, 
while in 1941 all companies in Canada 
produced 17 percent more business than 
in 1940. In 1942 to the end of August 
production was 24 percent greater than 
1941, August showed a gain of 35 per- 
cent over the same month of 1941. 

Although there has been considerable 
newspaper and other publicity to the 
effect that this apparent boom in life 
insurance in Canada has been entirely 
due to the allowance for premiums in 
Canada’s new income tax law, this is 
emphatically not the case, he asserted. 
The big gains for life insurance sales 
took place before the provisions of the 
budget bill containing the life insurance 
clauses were announced. Also, since 
the bill became effective, Canadian 
companies have not appreciably altered 
their sales plan. 


War Cuts Agency Forces 


seriously affected the 

Canadian companies, 
Mr. Martin pointed out. With a popu- 
lation of approximately 11,200,000, Can- 
ada now has some 700,000 in service. 
In addition about 800,000 are engaged 
in munition plants. 

The companies have about 30 percent 
fewer agents than at the outbreak of 
war. There would have been an even 
greater decline, Mr. Martin believes, if 
the selling of life insurance had _ not 
assumed a new importance, partly be- 
cause of a growing appreciation of life 
insurance as an instrument of economic 
security and also because a greater vol- 


The war has 
agency torces of 


ume has been sold by considerably 
fewer men. 
Recruiting of new men has grown 


extremely difficult, although as a defi- 
nite offset the companies could offer 
new men a better opportunity finarci- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 





AGENCY SECTION OFFICIALS 








J. C. HIGDON, Business Men’s 
Retiring Chairman 


H. G. KENAGY, Mutual Benefit 
New Chairman 


rogram for Agency Section 


Contribution Made 
by Life Insurance 
fo the War Effort 


President Bixby, Kansas 
City Life, Pays Tribute to 
Field Men’s Work 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
Chairman H. G. Kenagy, Mutual 
Benefit Life. 

Secretary 
Life of Iowa. 


Ray E. Fuller, Equitable 
The meeting of the 
held 
Higdon, 


Agency Section 


was morning with 


ae. 
Men’s 


Wednesday 
vice-president Business 
Assurance, as chairman. Mr. Hig- 
don developed a strong program with 
four outstanding speakers discussing the 
“The Effect of War on 
Operations.” 


theme, Agency 
participating 
Agencies R. E. Full- 
Life of Iowa; J. Harry 
Wood, second vice-president John Han- 


Those were 
Superintendent of 


er, Equitable 


cock Mutual Life; Harold C. Martin, 
superintendent of agencies Northern 
Life of London, Can.; President W. E. 
Bixby, Kansas City Life. 

H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of 
agents Mutual Benefit Life, who acted 
as secretary of the section, was ad- 
vanced to the chairmanship. 

President Bixby’s Address 
President W. E. Bixby of the Kansas 


City Life had as his theme, “Our Con- 
tribution to the War Effort.” He called 
attention to the fact that life insurance 
can be justly proud of its past contri- 
butions to the nation’s development. 
However, the industry cannot live on 
the past but it must look to the future 
and find its real job and make its con- 
tribution in the preservation of democ- 
racy. It must recognize the importance 
of its continuous promotion and support 
of self-reliance and individual responsi- 
bility. 


Life agents, he said, in their business 
of selling life insurance and in their 
effort to induce prospective buyers to 
make their own provision for the live 


lihood of their dependents and_ their 
own retirement incomes, are constantly 
inculcating these virtues in the rank and 
file. The object and purpose of life 
insurance like the object and purpose 
of the war effort itself, Mr. Bixby add 
ed, is future security, freedom and in 
dependence. When a man buys life in- 


surance it shows that he has faith in 
the future of his country and in the 
successful conclusion of the war. Both 


the life insurance industry and its per 
sonnel are undeniably making an all out 
contribution to the war effort, he said. 

Mr. Bixby called attention to the fact 
that life companies have purchased gov- 
ernment securities amounting to 2% bil 
lion dollars. This means that for every 
dollar of first year premium income the 
companies have invested $4 in govern 
ment bonds. In fact, he said that al! life 
company assets are invested in enter 
prises essential to the successful prose 
cution of total war in agriculture, 
commerce, industry, transportation, util- 
ity systems and the home. 

He cited the achievements of the 
agents in the sale of war bonds. As of 
July 1, in a nation-wide campaign -spon- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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Financial Men Study Developments 


Linton Takes 
Optimistic View of 
Post-War Period 


Many Investment Oppor- 
tunities Will Offer if 
Free Enterprise Survives 


A higher standard of living coupled 
with a revival of free enterprise should 
greatly improve the investment oppor- 
tunities for life funds after 
the war, M. A. Linton, president Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, said. 

The danger to the American free en- 
terprise system does not lie in a frontal 
attack, Mr. Linton 
vival depends on limiting the power of 


insurance 


asserted. Its sur- 


the centralized political government in 
peacetime, adopting policies of taxation 








M. A. LINTON 


which enable private business to go 
through post-war readjustments, and 
avoiding severe inflation. Losing on any 
one of these three fronts would be ex- 
tremely serious, but Mr. Linton believes 
they will not be lost unless the war lasts 
too long. 


Private Initiative Is Earning Good Will 


The miracles of war production ac- 
complished by private initiative will cre- 
ate anew a sizable backlog of good 
will, Mr. Linton said. He predicted a 
sharp turn from regimentation after the 
war. If readjustment to peacetime econ- 
omy can be accomplished with a bearable 
amount of temporary unemployment and 
only moderate governmental aid, _pri- 
vate business will probably have a good 
opportunity to establish itself for a 
long time. 

Mr. Linton believes that triumph of 
the free enterprise system will open up 
large areas for the investment of life in- 
surance funds. There will be large op- 
portunities in the construction industry. 
One of these may be the replacing of 
disgraceful tenement sections of indus- 
trial cities. Homes already constructed 
will become more speedily obsolescent 
because of new techniques in building 
homes with modern equipment. 

Another interesting element in the 
construction picture is the fact that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 





Analysis of Investment 


Changes Now Are 


Changes Brought on by War Occurring Rapidly 


The character of the entire invest- 
ment portfolio of the life insurance 
company has undergone a fundamental 
change since Dec. 7, 1941, according to 
John B. Siegel, Jr., of the bond division 
of Life of Virginia. Mr. Siegel was 
unable to attend the convention and his 
address on “Managing the Growing 
Government Account” was read by 
Frank J. Travers, second vice-president 
of Lincoln National. 

Since Pearl Harbor purchases of 
government obligations total 58.5 per- 
cent of total additions in life companies 
as compared with only 21.1 percent in 
the corresponding period of 1941. The 
dollar investment in 1942 was $1,800,- 
000,000 as compared with $502,000,000 
last year. The bulk of the 1942 invest- 
ment represents the registered “tap” is- 
sues. In the same eight months, pur- 
chase of utilities securities decreased 
from 24.1 percent of total investments 
to 9.8 percent, rail securities from 6.9 
percent to 2.8 percent, state, county, 
municipal and foreign government 
bonds from 8.1 percent to 3.9 percent, 
industrials and others from 20.6 percent 
to 9.4 percent while mortgage loans, 
even with the impetus of defense hous- 
ing, have decreased from 19.2 percent 
to 15.6 percent. 


Normal Purchases Dwindle 


No longer are the mortgage loan and 
bond departments kept busy analyzing 
offerings such as normally flow in, he 
said, The diminishing flow of suitable 
investment opportunities has in the 
past 10 months subsided to a mere 
trickle and the definite trend toward 
U. S. Treasury obligations, in existence 
for a decade, has recently become tre- 
mendously accentuated. This promises 
to be the chief if not the sole field of 
investment for life funds. 

Mr. Siegel pointed out that no single 
institution has contributed more to the 
economic security of the country than 
the life company, and that now with 
the democratic processes dangerously 
threatened, once again life insurance is 
being called upon to do its part. Aid- 
ing the financing of the war and help- 


ing curb inflation is certainly justifica- 
tion enough for the $2,500,000,000 an- 
nual sales of Treasury obligations to 
life companies, which figure has the 
tentative approval of the industry. 

Even after the war is concluded, Mr. 
Siegel believes, issuance of government 
securities, while curtailed, will still be 
tremendous as compared to pre-war of- 
ferings. The cycle of war seems to be 
that “first we ‘lick’ them, then we feed 
them, then we refinance them. Then 
we do the same thing all over again.” 

In managing the growing govern- 
ment portfolio, Mr. Siegel continued, 
factors of major significance in corpo- 
rate security analysis become either 
secondary or of no import whatsoever, 
and new elements govern. For in- 
stance, the question of security behind 
the issue with all the attendant rami- 
fications such as character and trend 
of industry, financial ratios, competition 
and location goes overboard in the 
study of government credit. 

Admittedly there is a peak in the 
magnitude of the public debt of the 
United States beyond which default is 
inevitable, Mr. Siegel declared. When 
or where this point will be reached he 
did not hazard a guess. If the debt 
continues to pile up at the present rate 
year after year, the time will arrive 
when the public will become imbued 
with the idea that maintenance of debt 
service on such a top-heavy structure 
is unbearable and no longer possible. 
When this date arrives default is in- 
evitable. 

Mortgage loan and bond departments 
of life companies in the past required 
large personnel for analytical purposes 
since it was necessary constantly to re- 
view holdings in the light of basic 
changes in the value behind the secur- 
ity. Now one man with proper back- 
ground can handle the government 
portfolio in its entirety. To a small ex- 
tent this offsets the low yield obtain- 
able on Treasury obligations by cut- 
ting the investment handling cost. 

Perhaps the major question with re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 





FINANCIAL SECTION OFFICERS 








E. A. CAMP, JR., Liberty National 
Chairman 





PAUL E. FISHER, Indianapolis Life 
Vice-chairman 


and on All Fronts 


Brilliant and Compre- 
hensive Program Is 
Presented by Section 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman — Ehney A. Camp, Jr.. 
Birmingham, Liberty National Life. 

Vice-chairman—Paul E, Fisher, In- 
dianapolis, Indianapolis Life. 

Secretary—Norman H. Nelson, St. 
Paul, Minnesota Mutual. 


The program presented this year by 


the Financial Section was extremely 
comprehensive and a brilliant one. Au- 
thorities with special abilities in the 


various fields gave the financial men a 
thorough view of all the many changes 





GRANT TORRANCE 


in the general economy which bear on 
their special province. 

Grant Torrance, treasurer of Business 
Men's Assurance and retiring chairman 
of the section, did an able job in the 
preparation of the program and in con- 
ducting the sessions. 

Ehney A. Camp, Jr., treasurer of Lib- 
erty National Life, Birmingham, moved 
up as scheduled to the chairmanship, and 
Paul E. Fisher, treasurer of Indianapolis 
Life, became vice-chairman. Norman H. 
Nelson, treasurer Minnesota Mutual, 
was elected secretary. The grave na- 
ture of the times was reflected in the re- 
quest made by Mr. Torrance when he 
opened the session. He asked the mem- 
bers to stand a moment in silent medi- 
tation. 


Gives Quick Survey of Field 


In opening the section program, 
Chairman Torrance said that many of 
the problems created by the war are 
new, even to financial men who went 
through the first world war. 

While bond prices declined after 
Pearl Harbor, yields on virtually all 
classes of medium and long term issues 
have returned to within at least a few 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Above, at meeting of the American Life Convention in Chicago—T. A. Phillips, 
president Minnesota Mutual and A. J. McAndless, president Lincoln National Life 


and retiring president A. L. C. 


Below—Harry Wilson, vice-president American United Life, and T. P. Beasley, presi- 


dent Republic National Life. 





Should Sell War 
Worker, Farmer to 
Curb Inflation 


A recent study shows that farmers 
and war workers are withdrawing from 
circulation an occasional $5, $10 or $20 
bill from increased earnings and this has 
created one of the great dangers to curb- 
ing inflation, John K. Langum, assistant 
vice-president and director of research 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
said in his talk on “War Finance and 
Inflation” at the Financial Section 
luncheon Monday. Mr. Langum was in- 
troduced by Williard N. Boyden, vice- 
president Continental Assurance. 

The existence of idle balances creates 
the possibility of sudden and _ volatile 
surges of buying which are a growing 
menace to the economie stability of the 
home front, Mr. Langum said. 

The life insurance companies have 
been doing an excellent job in helping 
curb inflation through their diversion of 
income by the purchase of government 
bonds with premium money, he said. 
This is one of the best of the non-infla- 
tionary means of financing the war. 
However, life companies can do more. If 
they can tap these idle balances of farm- 
ers and war workers and reduce them 
to impotence by siphoning them off in 
the form of premiums, the companies 
would be doing a service of the utmost 
importance. These idle balances are diffi- 








cult to tap, but life companies, he feels, 
can do the job. 

Another way in which life companies 
can help is to discourage the increase of 
consumer debt by encouraging repay- 
ment of policy loans and property loans, 
Mr, Langum asserted. 





Companies to Be Inspected 
for Wage-Hour Compliance 


Victor A. Lutnicki, assistant counsel 
of the Convention, said in a talk before 
the Legal Section that inspections to de- 
termine whether insurance companies 
are complying with the provisions of the 
wage-hour act will start about Oct. 15, 
and that it behooves the companies to 
get their houses in order. The 40-hour 
week for employes who travel is meas- 
ured from the time they start out and 
return and not just the time they 
actually are at the job location, he said. 





Counsel Have Important Job 
to Do, Col. Robbins Says 


C. B. Robbins, general counsel of 
the A.L.C., told the members of the 
Legal Section in his greeting that com- 
pany counsel will have an all important 
job not only during the war but after- 
wards because of the complicated prob- 
lems arising as to war clauses, dealing 
with policyholders in service, claims 
arising from war, the income tax bill, 
and other important questions. 





Protecting 
The Home Front 


The sales effort of every Kentucky 
Home Mutual man is dedicated 
to the job of building a more 
secure America ...which is man- 
agement's big job today on the 


Home Front. 


A contributing factor to the over- 
all results, however, is the work 
of the American Life Convention. 
Through our membership, we are 
happy to have a part in the con- 
structive influence of the A. L. C. 
and take this opportunity to com- 
pliment its officers and head- 
quarters staff on another year of 


progress. 


the Midiilh 
Ye vem” some 


LOUISVILLE \*\*\*\ KENTUCKY 


ELLswortuH REGENSTEIN 


President 
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Views at American Life Convention meeting in Chicago: Above—Ray B. Lucas, 
general counsel Kansas City Life and Commissioner Graves of Arkansas. Below- 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, Sales Research Bureau and B. N. Woodson, assistant manager 


of the bureau. 





Maintaining Sales Organizations 





Social security, term) mortgages and 
war bond purchases are three current 
developments to which life insurance 
could be applied through especially de- 
signed policies, J. Harry Wood, sec- 
ond vice-president and manager of gen- 
eral agencies for John Hancock Mutual 
Life, stated in his talk before the 
Agency Section. 

Management has a four-fold job to 
do in maintaining and building sales in 
wartime and thereafter, Mr. Wood de- 
clared. It is necessary to keep up men- 
tal attitude, furnish the sales force with 
timely tools, supply the public with 
what it wishes to buy, and = replace 
members of the organization lost  be- 
cause of the war. 


New Forms Are Needed 


The life insurance business has not 
yet designed a policy which will match 
perfectly with a man’s social security 
program, he asserted. Few have de- 
veloped a term mortgage policy which 
fits in exactly with the amortization of 
loans. Few have worked out policies 
to mesh with the purchase of war 
bonds, whereby a_ relatively small 
amount can be put into a policy for the 
next 10 years with a choice of a larger 
sum on the same policies beginning 10 
years from its date of purchase, when 
the war bonds begin to mature. 

In answer to the argument that there 
are already enough if not too many 
policies,. Mr. Wood said that “that may 


be true, but they are not necessarily 
ceared to current demands.” 

With respect to selling the public 
what it wants to buy, Mr. Wood 
pointed out that the public now would 
like to purchase annuities and probably 
will want more of them in the future 
because there is a growing percentage 
of old people and a decreasing chance 
of saving enough to provide sufficient 
income for retirement through interest 
earnings. 


Talk Dollars Per Week 


He suggested an adjustment of sales 
plans and policies so that the agent 
could talk in terms of a purchase price 
of a certain number of dollars per week 
or month rather than in number of 
thousands of insurance. The public 
likes this way of making purchases be- 
cause it is the way they make other in- 
vestments and purchases. 

In helping the present organization 
sell and make a living, management 
must build morale and develop plans 
and activities that will lead to success- 
ful selling, such as study of current 
market, preparation of proper policies 
for its needs, etc. If this can be done 
for the organization during war time, 
then management should not have too 
much difficulty in rebuilding its sales 
personnel after the war. During the 
war it is necessary to look for older 
men or men who are certain of not 
being called into service and to some 
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extent an increasing number of women, 
he said. 

Mr. Wood was extremely optimistic 
about the future. Two things should 
be remembered, he said. While life 
sales have not shown an increase, the 
national income has been rising and 
will this year be at an all time high. 
Also, after all the money that will be 
spent for goods, bonds, and taxes, there 
will still be more than 10 million sur- 
plus dollars, half of which would mean 
a tremendous impetus to life insurance 
premiums. A few years ago there were 
around 10,000,000 unemployed, and or- 
dinary life sales were then as high as 
they are currently. The unemployed 
now are employed and take up more 
than the slack of those who have gone 
into the armed services. Employed 
women—who buy life insurance—now 
number more than 12,000,000 and the 
figure is still growing. 


Ralph Kastner—Harry Tressel 


Associate’ A.L.C. Counsel Ralph H. 
Kastner and Harry S. Tressel of Chi- 
cago, actuary and life insurance service 
man, were continually getting mixed up. 
There is a striking similarity in likeness. 
Company men rushed up to Mr. Tressel 
calling him Ralph. Both belong to the 
same American Legion post and the 
same mixup occurs there. 
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to blackeuitton. effort. 


B.M.A. salesmen aren't waiting for blue 
skies or the all-clear signal to carry 
on with the important job of protecting 
the Home Front. They cannot stop death 
or destruction but they can lighten the 
burden that falls upon those who are 
left behind. @ They can keep incomes 


going when sickness or accident make 
their inevitable calls and pay hospital 
bills in time of need. They can put chil- 
dren through school and bring the joy 


‘of financial independence to old folks. 


@ That's what B. M. A. salesmen can 
and are doing every hour of every day 
because they want to get this war over 
with as much as you and I. 


BUSINESS MEN'S 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Assurance Go. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


spect to government securities is what 
particular maturities may normally be 
purchased. Exclusive of Treasury bills, 
there are 54 direct Treasury obligations 
from which to select, made up of four 
issues of certificates, 14 note issues, and 
36 various bond issues. From this list 
it is comparatively easy to have a cer- 
tain amount of government securities in 
the portfolio maturing annually in order 
to meet unforeseen contingencies which 
may arise. 

Where a company’s assets are com 
posed primarily of top grade obligations 
then the long term “tap” issue bearing 
the 24% percent coupon appears ideal 
he said. The only question is what will 
happen if money rates stiffen. The gov- 
ernment not only is willing to control 
interest rates, but also has the ability, 
Mr. Siegel believes. The entire pattern 
of war financing is now beginning to 
take shape. All indications point toward 
maintaining long term rates at or near 
present levels, and with all the devices 
at hand to control money rates for the 
duration there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve will be eminently successful. The 
Federal Reserve's ability to support the 
market today is virtually unlimited due 
to various powers granted it in the last 
few years. The most impor tant are the 
gold reserve act permitting devaluation 
of the gold content of the dollar, the 
Thomas amendment to the agricultural 
credit act of 1933 providing the right 
to print paper currency, and the second 
war powers act making permissible di- 
rect sales of Treasury obligations to the 
Federal Reserve. 


Advantage of Short Term Notes 


Some institutions whose earnings are 
presently fixed comfortably above re- 
serve requirements have wisely followed 


a policy of hedging in their purchases 
to the extent of subscribing liberally 
toward the note issues. While the 
earning position of the existing assets 


determines to what extent short maturi- 
ties may be purchased, where an insti- 
tution is in a position to do so a re- 
volving fund of moderate amount, 
actively invested in notes and even in 
certificates, has some obvious advan- 
tages. These obligations are almost as 
liquid as cash, and, while not solving 
the problem of idle cash on hand await- 
ing profitable investment opportunities, 
would aid temporarily in producing 
income. 


some 
Under present conditions Mr. Siegel 
doubts that insurance companies are 


justified in laying any emphasis on ma- 
turity distribution of government se- 
curities. They are hardly justified in 
purchasing market taxable issues when 
the “tap” 2%s will be offered from time 
to time to completely care for their in- 
vestment needs. When it comes to 
other investments of longer term it ap- 
pears unlikely that insurance companies 
will receive any better return than that 
offered by the “tap”? issue specifically 
designed for this purpose, because the 
“tap” offering has certain features in 
it which permits the Treasury to sell it 
at a higher rate than that which would 
be justified by other open market types 
of securities. Also, patriotism and the 
need of the country to sell as much as 
possible to non-banking institutions dic- 
tate that insurance companies go whole- 
heartedly into whatever security the 
Treasury designs for their investment. 
It is desirable for the companies to 
protect themselves by maturity sched- 
ules against possible changes in inter- 
est rates over a period of time, but 
their main attention must be focused 
on the “tap” issue as a source of in- 
vestment. 


Emphasizes Need for Protection 


Protection of the existing premium 
on Treasury bonds as they approach 
maturity was given much emphasis by 
Mr. Siegel. There is, he said, no great 
genius in sitting with a 3 percent bond 


1946-48 just to see 
mium reduce itself to par. The pro- 
posed tax bill as it affects insurance 
companies does not tax profits on se- 
curities purchased prior to Dec. 31, 
1941. Consequently, a study of the 
premium run-off is of value. Assuming 
stable money rates, this run-off be- 
comes accelerated on reaching a period 
approximately five years prior to ma- 
turity. From this date on, the run-off 
gathers momentum until in the last year 
it amounts to approximately 50 percent 
of the premium. 

This declining premium as a security 
approaches maturity deserves close at- 
tention by the person guiding the gov- 
ernment account, particularly so where 
the tax position is such that certain 
changes are to the advantage of the 
company. The rather arbitrary date of 
five years prior-to maturity is too gen- 
eral to be used in specific cases, he said, 
and it also is based on assumed stable 


issue in this pre- 


interest rates. 
; To be more specific, there are two 
factors other than maturity which de- 


termine this changing point. the general 
level of interest rates and the shape of 


the curve they form when plotted by 
maturities, and the relation of the in- 
terest coupon to open market interest 
rates. As a company projects various 
coupons ahead, it will find that within 
a given range of market stability cer- 
tain coupons and certain maturities 
have a certain general tendency. Where 
holdings represent securities which have 
reached a point where they are begin- 
ning to lose their premium promptly, 
they should be sold and longer maturi- 
ties purchased. 


Switch to Taxable Issues 


Another device being increasingly 
employed today is that of selling tax 
free governments and placing the pro- 
ceeds in taxable issues of comparable 
maturity. The extent to which this can 
be profitably employed depends pri- 
marily on the particular life company’s 
tax status. In the majority of cases, 
however, a study will indicate within 
certain limits that this type of exchange 
has definite merit. 

A typical example lies in the sale of 
the tax-exempt 2s due March 15, 1950 
optional 1948 against the purchase of 
the taxable 2s due June 15, 1951 op- 
tional 1949. Here are identical coupon 
rates and comparable maturities. The 
tax-exempt 2s of 1950 optional 1948 at 
their present yield of 1.29 percent to 


call date give an effective amortized in- 
come of $1,290 per 100 bonds. At the 
contemplated surtax of 21 percent, this 
issue not being subject to normal tax, 
this $1,290 income would be taxable at 
1.47 percent (21 percent times 7 percent 
of taxable), leaving $1,271 as net in- 
come after taxes. 

On the other hand, he said, 100 2s 
of 1951 optional 1949 at present yield of 
1.94 would bring in $1,940. After ap- 
plying both proposed normal (24 per- 
cent) and surtaxes (21 percent) on the 
taxable income (7 percent taxable) the 
company gets a tax rate of 3.15 percent 
(45 percent times 7 percent) which 
when applied to the $1,940 of amortized 
income, yields net income of $1,879. 
Thus in addition to taking out several 
points in premium, the company has in- 
creased its actual income from $1,271 to 
$1,879. 


Warning on Arbitraging 


Arbitraging in Treasury obligations 
can be worked to doflar profit, but 
whether the offsetting bookkeeping dif- 
ficulties and opposition of certain state 
examiners justifies the operative gain is 
debatable. If done, a definite policy of 
not varying from coupon or maturity 
must be strictly adhered to or the in- 
vestor is headed for danger, he 
declared. 
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The business of life insurance must go on. 
| We cannot close our doors. 


The BIG JOB today is to see to it that 
OUR BUSINESS is carried along on a 
basis ABOVE REPROACH. 


More than ever before, we need a de- 
The American H 
Life Convention has experience to share | 
with each of us. 


| Today’s conclusions will become guide- 
posts for the future. 


A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President | 
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At American Life Convention meeting in Chicago: Above—Henry S. Moser, Chicago 


attorney and James H. Daggett, vice-president Old Line Life. 


Below—Lee Baldwin. 


president Security Life & Accident and W. P. Stalnaker. secretary Oregon Mutual 


Life. 


Linton Takes 
Optimistic View 
(CONTIN wa omnes PAGE 20) 


from 1945 to 1950 the number of per- 
sons in the age group from 24 to 44 
in the United States will reach flood 
proportions. The estimated peak in 
1950 is 44,500,000 as against less than 
$0,000,000 in 1940. The demand for new 
homes may amount to more than 1,500,- 
000 per year during the decade 1945- 
1955, Mr. Linton said. 

Any such program would require a 
huge amount of capital, and to a large 
extent this money should be supplied 
from savings, he said. To raise it by 
the process of expanding bank credit 
would run the risk of setting dangerous 
inflationary forces in motion. The safest 
way to finance capital expenditures of 
this kind is from savings of the people, 
and naturally that is where life insur- 
ance comes in, for it is one of the great- 
est of American thrift pools. 

In addition there will be considerable 
replacement in the field of transporta- 
tion and in factory construction. There 
is great need for integration of railroad, 
highway and air transportation systems. 
Railroads . will need new equipment, 
roadbeds will need to be improved. Plant 
facilities developed for war purposes 
will have to be completely retooled. 
Completely new industries will need to 
be financed. The revived tie-up between 
the United States and Central and South 
American countries may also provide a 
new frontier for American capital. There 
will be an enormous post-war shortage 


of consumer goods, and people who have 
passed through the sacrifices of the war 
will want to spend the maximum possible 
amount for things they have gone with- 
out. 

It is possible that in the post-war 
period there will be a tendency for in- 
dividual savings to decline. In that case, 
Mr. Linton pointed out, cheaper forms 
of life insurance embodying smaller in- 
vestment elements might become more 
popular. On the other hand people may 
be enough interested in future security 
to resist the appeals of spending. Upon 
the answer will depend the growth of 
life insurance assets, the potential funds 
for investment, and the degree of liqui- 
dity that should be maintained. 


Interest Rates May Rise 


It is not impossible, Mr. Linton said, 
that over a period of time interest rates 
may rise, although there is no imme- 
diate prospect of this. Since the stake 
of the government in financing its debt 
at a low rate of interest is so great, cur- 
rent forecasts point toward a continu- 
ance of low rates for several years after 
the close of the war. Life insurance peo- 
ple, as custodians of the policyholder’s 
funds, must proceed on the assumption 
that this view of the future is correct. 


However, Mr. Linton predicted, the 
extent to which the government can 


keep interest rates on loans to individu- 
als and corporations at an abnormally 
low level in the face of a demand for 
capital that may far exceed available 
savings is an interesting question. Un- 
less carefully handled, the indefinite ex- 
pansion of bank credit to keep interest 
rates down might have consequences of 
a kind that would be much more serious 


than the effect of a rise in the rate of 
interest. It would not be too surprising 
if after the close of the war life compa- 
nies were able to invest funds on a 
better basis than current forecasts in- 
dicate. 


Distinguished Guests Lunch 


The usual special lunch for speakers, 
insurance commissioners and other dis- 
tinguished guests was held Thursday 
noon. Col. W. R. Jefirey, G. S. C., 
executive director 6th Service Com- 
mand, spoke. 


Legal Section Committees 


The nominating committee of the 
Legal Section consisted of E. A. 
Roberts, Minnesota Mutual, chairman; 


E. R. Morrison, National Fidelity Life; 
S. F. Keeble, Life & Casualty. The me- 
morial committee was R. B. Lucas, 
Kansas City Life, chairman; L. E. 
3ilger, Farm Bureau Life of Columbus, 
O.; W. H. Eckert, Franklin Life; G. E. 
Coxworth, Ohio National; R. A. Adams, 
American United. 


O. J. Lacy, president of California- 
Western States Life, D. F. Roberts, vice- 
president of Acacia Mutual, and Frank J. 
Travers, second vice-president Lincoln 
National, composed the nominating com- 
mittee of the Financial Section. 


Sidelights on American 
Life Convention Meeting 


President R. J. Maclellan, Provident 
Life & Accident, entertained his son 
Hugh and family. Hugh is a lieutenant 
in the radio corps of the Air Force, sta- 
tioned in the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 
His wife and two children are housed in 
an apartment in the city. He was asso- 
ciated with the agency department at 
the head office. Another son, Robert L., 
who is vice-president of the company, is 
a captain in the National Service Life 
Insurance division in Washington, D. C., 
being insurance officer. 

At the luncheon of the Legal Section, 
in addition to Chairman O’Meara and 
Secretary Lorentzen there sat at the 
head table Prof. E. N. Griswold, Harvard 
Law School; Associate Counsel R. H. 
Kastner, A. L. C. and Associate Counsel 
R. J.. Hogg, Life Presidents’ Association. 

Vice-president E. E. Rhodes, Mutual 
Benefit Life, found another E. E. Rhodes 


registered at the hotel. They got their 
telephone calls, telegrams and mail 
mixed. 


Insurance Director C. C. Fraizer of Ne- 
braska attended the meeting and was 
introduced at the luncheon of the Legal 
Section. 

The Legal Section donated the money 
heretofore spent for cocktails at its 
luncheon to the U.S.O. 

The A. L. C. had special women’s head- 
quarters in the Sheridan room at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 





...... as always, for al 





| progress and advancement 


of the aims, ideals and accomplishments of this great 


institution of Life Insurance. 


Southland Life executives watched with interest, the pro- 


ceedings of the American Life Convention in Chicago— 


and, as always, will seek to profit from them with new 


thoughts, new plans, and new aspirations. 
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‘Panel Soecke: 





WALTER O. MENGE 


Walter O. Menge, associate actuary 
Lincoln National Life, had much to do 
with the developments of thought in the 
tax bill that came before Congress. A 
plan was submitted known as the Mc- 
Andless plan, it being the result partly 
of the work of President McAndless of 
the Lincoln National and Mr. Menge, 
although many others contributed to it. 
Mr. Menge spoke on the current tax bill 
in the life insurance panel. 


Contribution Made 
to the War Effort 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


sored by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, the bond — sales 
amounted to $1,076,000,000. The Treas- 
ury reported total sales of Series “E” 
bonds on Aug. 1 of $3,172,500,000 and 
since that is the issue being sold under 
the salary allotment plan on which the 
insurance people are concentrating one 
can see that approximately 30 percent 
of the sales should be credited to insur- 
ance. 

He said that more than 40,000 indus- 

trial agents are selling war stamps ac- 
cepting a voluntary minimum quota of 
$25 in stamp sales every month. 
President Bixby consulted Executive 
Vice-president Rutherford of the Na- 
tional of Life Underwriters who sub- 
mitted figures not only on the 30,000 
members but also non-member agents 
in cities in which associations are lo- 
cated, an estimated 45,000 agents in all. 
Of these nearly one-third are directly 
engaged in war effort. 
_It is probable, he said, the sales 
force of no industry has contributed a 
greater proportion of its personnel. Of 
the 14,093 agents more or less in war 
effort 7,253 have entered the armed serv- 
ices. Then 1,956 have gone into the 
employment of the government directly 
related to the war effort and 4,864 have 
gone into war industries. 

This survey revealed that 18,887 of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers’ 30,000 are volunteer solicitors 
in sale of war bonds. The survey fur- 
ther reveals that 18,627 agents are serv- 
ing in local defense units, air raid war- 
dens, fire wardens, spotters, special 
police, home guard, etc. There are 3,807 
members of civilian defense councils and 
committees. There are 729 serving on 
War price and rationing boards and 683 
on selective service boards. There are 
4,096 active in Red Cross and American 
women’s volunteer services and 1,196 
serving in the U.S.O. scrap campaign 
and various other organizations. It 
seems apparent to President Bixby that 
there are at least 35,000 agents in the 
war effort. 

A test check of 28 home offices rep- 
resenting 30 percent of the business in 


force reveals that they have contributed 
2,272 men to the armed forces. There 
are 104 employes in government service 
directly related to the war effort and 
306 in war industries. There are 3,813 
engaged in various types of volunteer 
war work. On the low estimate of 130,- 
000 persons engaged in full time work 
as life agents these two surveys would 
appear to indicate that home offices and 
the field of life business have already 
contributed 30,000 men to the armed 
forces, 26,000 to war industries and over 
80,000 are engaged in voluntary war 
work. 

From many angles Mr. Bixby con- 
cludes that the most significant contri- 
bution of life insurance in the war 
effort has been manpower. Other indus- 
tries and businesses have made great 
man-power contributions but in many 
cases they have received direct benefits 
from the war time activities in convert- 
ing their plants from peace time to war 
production. Some have increased their 
production personnel and profits. Life 
insurance has not so benefited. Produc- 
tion has been reduced largely because 
the personnel has been depleted. So far 
as he has found Mr. Bixby said that 
he does not know of any life company 
or agency that has sought deferment 
for their personnel. 

Furthermore Mr. Bixby discovers that 





the life insurance men going into war 
service immediately show capacity for 
leadership. Their talents have qualified 
them for official appointment. His opin- 
ion is that life insurance has contrib- 
uted as high a proportion of new lead- 
ership material for the armed forces as 
any business in the land. Life insur- 
ance has not only contributed men but 
leaders among men. 


Life Insurance Combats Inflation 


Inflation can be just as devastating 
and destructive to a nation as an aerial 
blitz. In combating inflation there is 
the greatest opportunity for service at 
this time by those who take spendable 
dollars out of circulation and _ invest 
them and have them available in the 
future. There is not an industry in the 
nation, he said, that is better suited, 
better qualified or better equipped to 
handle this particular job than the life 
people. In the business of selling life 
insurance every agent is a campaigner 
against the menace of inflation. Because 
of these sales the total assets of life 
companies exclusive of policy loans are 
now increasing at the rate of $1,700,- 
000,000 annually. This represents the 


annual increase in net reserves and in 
surplus to policyholders. In other words, 
this is the accumulated savings of many 
people. 


Siphoning off of excess dollars 
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Hand in hand with Farmers & Bankers Life you can in- 
crease your selling as well as your earning power. Being 

Ba Cage one of us will prove a pleasant and profitable experience 
: coe 1070 KILOCYCLES for you. Write us today. 


is the continuous and sustained resis- 
tance of life insurance to the force of 
inflation which is originated and ad- 
vanced by the effort of the agents. 


Filling the Vacant Places 


President Bixby said that filling up 
the gap of producers becomes a more 
and more difficult problem for agency 
officers. The agency material, he de- 
clared, must come from outside life in- 
surance. Nothing can be accomplished 
by swapping agents. It is imperative, 
he thinks, that officials tighten up and 
impress upon field men the necessity 
of securing agents from outside their 
own industry. Life insurance, he said, 
has made great strides in the past few 
years in raising its standards and it has 
raised the level of the type of men that 
it is bringing into agency work. 

The difficulty of getting men in the 
insurance ranks is emphasized by the 
fact that in December last year there 
were about 5,000,000 men in the armed 
forces and in defense industries. At the 
present time there are about 18,000,000 
or 19,00,000 men in this line. There will 
be 25,000,000 the early part of next 
year. This will represent a total of 
nearly one-half of the productive man- 
power of the country. This situation, he 
said, should not and must not bring dis- 
couragement. It means that agency offi- 
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cers will have to do a better job than 
ever before in recruiting. Life insurance 
must not look backward with smug 
pride on its past accomplishments but 
it must look forward with boldness and 
courage, he said. The institution of life 
insurance as a free enterprise cannot 
be preserved unless democracy _ tri- 
umphs, he concluded. 


No Assembly Line 
in Life Insurance 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 
tracts are prospects for the underwriter 
securing ordinary business just as would 
have been the case if the plant were still 
producing automobiles, electric refriger- 
ators or other peace time products. Ad- 
ditionally, in the event that the workers 
within a newly built plant working on 
war orders are to be considered, the 
problems of prospecting among such 
workers are the same as would have 
been the case had the plant been newly 
organized in peace time. It was pointed 
out that the underwriter should devote 
his careful attention to the cultivation of 
such business, both from the viewpoint 
of the present and the future, in that the 
upper bracket group of the so-called de- 
fense worker will continue to be perma- 
nently and profitably employed subse- 
quent to the winning of the war. 

Finally, it was demonstrated that 
women and farmers are today and will 
be for years to come more important as 
life insurance prospects than ever be- 
fore. It is apparent that the number of 


employed women has increased tremen- 
and 


dously will continue to increase 
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greatly. Furthermore, the level of com- 
pensation is the highest ever paid to 
women employes, and it is agreed that 
the optional saving capacity of the 
woman worker is generally considerably 
greater than that of the mele worker in 
similar lines. Hence, both for the pres- 
ent and the future, the present day 
women workers, who will be the wives 
and mothers of tomorrow, present a rich 
market to the life underwriter. 

The farmer should continue to be 
given every attention by life underwrit- 
ers operating within rural territory. The 
estimated farm income for 1942 is over 
15 billion dollars, a gain of 14 percent 
over 1939. Moreover, the farmer’s op- 
tional savings power is great, and both 
during and after the war there will con- 
tinue to be a demand for farm products. 
Certainly, the farmer is a most promis- 
ing prospect for the life underwriter. 


Must Know Prospect’s Thought Pattern 


An interesting point brought out with 
respect to prospecting is that the agent 
must know more about the thought pat- 
tern of his prospect in these days than 
ever before in that while an auditor in a 
bank and an auditor in a defense plant 
may think very much alike, there may be 
a great difference between the way the 
auditor thinks and the way a _ welder 
thinks. Therefore, it behooves the alert 
life underwriter, who is thinking in 
terms of the future, to cultivate his mar- 


ket. It will be necessary for him to 
modify his prospecting methods, sales 


presentations, habits of work and hours 
of work but by so doing he can serve 
effectively both his new prospects and 
his established clientele. That, in effect, 
is what he has done in the past and must 
continue to do in the future. 

In considering the types of policies to 


At the American Life Convention meeting in Chicago: Above—W. P. Coler, vice- 
president American United; F. C. Love, attorney of Oklahoma City and Alex Query, 


Prudential law department. 


Below—George Merigold, Prudential; 


R. A. Tolbert, 


attorney of Oklahoma City 


and W. J. Cordes. general counsel Retail Credit Co. 


be sold Mr. Fuller pointed out the sale 
of life insurance begins in 1942 as it did 
in 1922 and 1932, and as it will in 1952 
with a discussion of the need for life in- 
surance, and the fixing of that need as 
a personal problem. In seeking the so- 
lution of a prospect’s problem the un- 
derwriter will sell his prospect sanely 
and permanently that type of insurance 
which can be maintained, and following 
such a course the choice of contract will 
very largely take care of itself. Here it 
was also pointed out and _ stressed 
strongly that the underwriter must ap- 
preciate that there can be no competi- 
tion with war bonds. It was stated that 
the interview may profitably start with 
the assumption that the prospect is put- 
ting 10 percent of his income into war 
bonds, and if the discussion yields the 
fact that the prospect isn’t doing that 
well the underwriter should urge the 
prospect to step up his rate of war bond 
purchase. 


Package and Program Sale 


In considering the question of the re- 
lationship between the package and the 
program sale, Mr. Fuller expressed the 
belief that the package sale is but a link 
in a complete program in that in nearly 
every instance a completed program is 
nothing more than a series of packages 
linked harmoniously together. Here it 
was felt that to deemphasize the im- 
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portance of program sales would mean 
the sacrifice of many years work already 
expended to emphasize the needs of 
sound program selling, and, accordingly, 
it seems indicated that much the same 
emphasis as heretofore should be given 
by the life underwriter to both the pro- 
gram and the package sale. However, 
it was pointed out that since interviews 
are difficult to secure and must be in- 
tensive in their nature in these busy war 
time days, many life underwriters can 
helpfully seek to make a number of 
purely package sale interviews daily, 
without impairing in any way the pro- 
gram selling in which they normally en- 
gage. 

~The benefits of settlement options, 
which have always served to the advan- 
tage of both the policyholder and the 
underwriter, should continue to be 
stressed even more urgently during the 
months ahead than in the past. Here 
Mr. Fuller stated that we must remem- 
ber that most of the policies sold now 
will become claims after the war is 
ended, and if the return to peace finds 
millions of policyholders with badly set 
up life insurance plans the effect = = 
ddi- 


of a most unfortunate nature. 
tionally, many present day prospects 
who are now in a better position than 


ever before to avail themselves of the 
many benefits of life insurance are de- 
serving of the most intelligent and com- 
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OUR PARAMOUNT 
OPPORTUNITY 


The field representatives, home office 
workers and officers of The Federal 
Life Insurance Company realize they 
now have one paramount opportunity 
—helping America achieve victory, 
and all are co-operating wholeheart- 
edly in serving loyally and effectively 
connected with the 
nation's victory program. 


The Federal Life organization is happy 
in its relationship with 168 other legal 
insurance 
through its membership in the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, an association 
which, since its inception, has spon- 
sored correct principles in the conduct 


which now is contributing generously 


to the war effort, fostering the Amer- 
ican way of life and the American way 
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prehensive life insurance service that 
inay be made available to them. 

In closing Mr. Fuller stated that there 
is no assembly line in the selling of life 
insurance, but that in the present mar- 
ket of the nation’s war time economy it 
is vital to the interests of all that the 
life underwriter be sustained by a pro- 
found faith in the worth of his work and 
the way in which it blends itself into the 
war effort and the general welfare of 
the nation. Assuredly the realities of 
war have brought to the average Ameri- 
can a new realization of the uncertain- 
ties of life wherein life insurance is a 
ready bulwark of strength and assured 
protection against financial adversity. 


Public Confidence 
Is Life Blood 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 
were determined for the two branches 
separately. The 1941 standard indus- 
trial table with 2% percent interest 
was used for industrial policies and the 
American men ultimate table at 2% per- 
cent interest for ordinary. 


Extra Cost Factors 


Industrial rates are higher than ordi- 
nary rates only because higher rates are 
required to carry on the business as 
indicated by past experience. Industrial 
policyholders have a higher rate of mor- 
tality and if these same persons were to 
be insured under ordinary policies, costs 
from this standpoint would be the same. 

The only other factor increasing in- 
dustrial premiums above ordinary is the 
higher expense rates per $1000 of in- 
surance as industrial is sold in smaller 
quantities on the installment plan. Any 
business operating on a self-sustaining 
basis, will generally find that smaller 
units cost relatively more than larger 
units. Weekly collection of premium 
is a greater factor in the increased cost 
than the small units. However, there is 
ample evidence that some individuals 
will either pay for their insurance week- 
ly and then only after persuasion, or 
they will not carry any insurance at all. 
rhe house to house collection system 
offers definite advantages over any other 
method. The postage expense of paying 
Premiums by mail would increase the 
cost more than 20 percent and a similar 
cost is involved if the policyholder un- 
dertakes to pay his transportation to a 
district office to pay the premium. 
Studies made by Prudential and others 
indicate that weekly collection of pre- 
miums in homes of the insured adds 
about 10 percent to the premium. Some 
policies now provide for a refund of 10 
percent if the premiums are paid direct 
to the office of the company for a year. 

Prudential industrial agents are al- 
lowed a collection commission of 12 
Percent, a conservation commission of 
trom $2 to $6 depending upon the ratio 


of the agent’s lapse rates to the company 
rate, and new business commission of 
35 percent on premiums actually paid in 
the first year on life policies and 25 per- 
cent on endowments. The entire con- 
tract has been arranged so that the 
agent will be enabled to earn a satisfac- 
tory remuneration for his efforts and at 
the same time will be encouraged to 
write the type of business best suited 
to the needs of each applicant. 

Use of this contract has improved the 
quality of business written and aided in 
the reduction of the lapse for old busi- 
ness. Prudential’s new business lapse 
rate in the first three months after issue 
has been reduced from 18 to 9 percent 
in the past five years. Of the weekly 
premium business written one year ago 
79 percent is still in force, while of busi- 
ness written two years ago 71 percent 
still remains in full force. These figures 
are probably not materially different 
from persistency rates for quarterly pre- 
mium business of many strictly ordinary 
companies, Mr. Kineke pointed out. 
Furthermore, of all premium paying 
business in force at the beginning of 
1942, less than 5% percent will lapse 
during the year on the basis of current 
lapse rates, a rate remarkably low when 
compared with the termination rate for 
any other commodity purchased on the 
installment plan. 


Small Turnover 


While the industrial business has been 
criticized on the grounds that the agent 
is under pressure for a large volume of 
new business, Mr. Kineke answered this 
by saying that real “pressure” means 
firing an agent if he doesn’t produce. In 
1941 agency termination rates of Pru- 
dential were only 6 percent of the num- 
ber employed. In answer to charges of 
over insurance, Mr. Kineke pointed out 
that in the very depth of the depression 
in 1933, the amount of industrial insur- 
ance in force in the company was 94 per- 
cent of the amount when _ industrial 
had reached its peak in 1930. If 
there had been any substantial amount 
of real overloading, it certainly would 
have been impossible for these families 
with incomes so drastically reduced to 
maintain almost the full amount of in- 
surance protection which they had se- 
cured in years of ample income, Mr. 
Kineke declared. 

The Massachusetts survey made by 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
was analyzed by Mr. Kineke to show 
that industrial insurance is satisfactorily 
distributed among various members of 
the family in proportion to the need. 


More Business on Older Ages 


Prudential is writing an increasing 
percentage of new business at ages 10 
and over and in the past three years, 88 
percent of its premiums on new business 
were for insurance for ages 10 and over 
and only 12 percent for insurance at 
ages under 10. The minimum amount 
of premium accepted for insurance on 
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young children has been limited and em- 
phasis has been placed on the necessity 
of having adequate protection on the 
life of the wage earner before children 
are insured for more than the smallest 


amounts. Industrial endowments on the 
lives of children have been discontinued. 
Of the total premium for new business 
at all ages only three percent is now 
applied on the endowment at age 65 
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MR. TWERP TO YOU, / 
YA BIG BULLY e 


All his life Private Twerp had been a rugged 
individualist who bossed his mother at 4; 
pulled little girls pigtails at 6; broke neighbors’ 
windows at 10; and let the air out of fat men’s 
tires at 14... all as a means of gentle self- 
Now the yoke of military disci- 


He’s no longer 


But for the rugged civilian soul who yearns to 
be his own boss, a Franklin direct-with-the- 
Home Office contract offers rare opportunities 
for independence, substantial earnings and 
prestige ... and no top sergeant. 
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plan, no other type of endowment be- 
ing written. 

In answer to the possibilities of week- 
ly premium industrial insurance being 
superseded by savings bank insurance, 
Mr. Kineke said this is only a theory 
far from being a fact. The Massachu- 
setts saving bank experience indicates 
that life insurance is sold and kept in 
force mainly by the active solicitation 
of agents. 

Mr. Kineke holds no fears for the pos- 
sible inclusion under the social security 
act of a small death benefit for each 
member of the wage earner’s family. 
It is quite possible, he said, that the re- 
sults may be an increased demand for 
insurance from the companies. “Every 
evidence we have indicates a govern- 
mental activity in the insurance field 
stimulates the demand for private in- 
surance. Where thought on the subject 
is stimulated, people realize how woe- 
fully inadequate is their life insurance 
coverage and make extra efforts to bring 
their protection up to more nearly ade- 
quate amounts.” ] 


Baynes Is Chairman 
of Industrial Section 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 
year. In 1935, 46.5 percent of the con- 
sumer units in the U. S. earned less than 
$1,000 while by 1941 this had been re- 
duced to 29.9 percent or a shift of 16.6 
percent or approximately 7,000,000 con- 
sumer units, 

With this marked trend toward larger 
earnings, it is essential that industrial 
agents be given adequate training 
they can raise the size of the average 
policy sold in keeping with the pros- 
pect’s increased income. This does not 
necessarily mean that all these people 
should be changed to ordinary but 
rather to a monthly debit, thus retain- 
ing the personal contact and collection 
method. Mr. Johnson expressed the 
belief that the monthly debit will re- 
place a large share of the weekly debit, 
although there still will be millions in 
the weekly industrial market. 


Significant in War Effort 


The industrial agent plays a signifi- 
cant part through his daily round of 
contacts in the war effort. Industrial 
agents make some 25 to 30 million 
weekly contacts. By encouraging the 
purchase of war stamps and bonds and 
aiding the conservation efforts, the in- 
dustrial agent has become the “morale 
warden” of the nation. 

In public relations work it is essential 
that irrespective of how successful a 
business may have been in the past, 
the future test will be the recognition 


so 
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by the public of its necessity as a pub- 
lic service and how it operates its busi- 
ness in the public interest. It: is not 
only necessary to do a good job in pub- 
lic interest, but the public must know 
about it. One of the major problems of 
the industrial companies is to give their 
own agents and ordinary agents an ade- 
quate understanding of the full facts for 
the need of and the cost of industrial 
insurance which is justified by higher 
mortality and the necessary method of 
collection. 


In his introductory remarks, Chair- 
man A. G. Palmie, Home State Life, 
raised numerous’ problems resulting 


from the war which were later discussed 
at the round table session. The present 
period of unrest, with the constantly in- 
creasing number of valuable men going 
into the armed forces, increased taxes, 
and a complete revolution in the eco- 
nomic system presents a challenge to 
ingenuity and resourcefulness, Mr. 
Palmie declared. . 


Must Devise New Methods 


Although the fundamental principles 
of industrial insurance are as sound as 
ever, it is necessary to discard methods 
found successful in normal times and 
to devise new ways of coping with 
present day problems as they arise, he 
said. 

To meet the manpower shortage and 
the curtailment of driving to save tires, 
Mr. Palmie related how Home State 
Life had reorganized its debits so as to 
concentrate its activities within the city 
limits. Rural business was transferred 
to the home office debit and weekly col- 
lections changed to every two weeks, 
thus enabling each agent to double his 
debit. Increasing the size of the debits 
made it possible to increase the earn- 
ings of agents, providing an added in- 
centive to stay on the job. 

Make Payments Direct 


In addition to this, Home State Life 
transferred a large volume of business 
to office pay debits, thus encouraging 
policyholders to make regular premium 
payments at district offices. Payments 
by mail are encouraged by providing 
stamped envelopes and permitting a de- 
duction for the expense of remittances. 

The talks of both W. F. Thorne, su- 
perintendent of agencies London Life, 
and Frank D. Kineke, assistant actuary 
Prudential, were marked by factual data 


on operating methods. The success ot 
London Life's recruiting and training 


program was outlined by Mr. Thorne 
supplemented by convincing production 
figures. Mr. Kineke analyzed the rela- 
tion of industrial and ordinary, pointing 
out that the difference in cost is due to 
justified reasons: higher mortality and 
the method of collecting premiums 
which is necessary in writing business 
on wage earners. 
SECTION NOTES 

J. E. Acuff, executive vice-president 
Life & Casualty, headed the Industrial 
Section’s nominating committee, assisted 
by J. M. Drake, president Empire Life & 
Accident, and F. P. Samford, president 
Liberty National Life. 

The training system of London Life 
explained by W. F. Thorne, superinten- 
dent of agencies, provoked more discus- 


INDUSTRIAL 


sion and interest than has been shown 
at the Industrial Section for several 
years. Mr. Thorne had factful answers 
on the tip of his tongue and made a 
marked impression. London Life has al- 
ways played an important part in the 
Industrial Section, J. Maine, Mr. 


Thorne’s predecessor, who is now retired, 
having been one of the most outstanding 
of the former section chairmen. 

The Industrial Section anticipates a 
strong administration under Bascom 
Baynes. Mr. Baynes arranged the 
thought-provoking program and_ has 
done yeoman service as secretary. 

A. G. Palmie, retiring chairman, has 
been a conscientious worker and the In- 
dustrial Section has made great strides 
under his leadership. 


Ernest Palmer, former Illinois director 
‘f insurance, and former Special Deputy 
crank W. Young shook hands with 
friends. Ensign Ernest Palmer, Jr., with 
the navy recruiting office in Chicago, ac- 
companied them. 
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NEW BUSINESS 
22.2% ahead 
of 1941. 


AN INSPIRING 9 MONTHS’ RECORD 


_ Three-fourths of 1942 is history. This history for the 
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GAIN OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


58% greater 


than the same period 


last year. Total gain over $5,700,000. 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION and AVER- 


AGE EARNINGS PER MAN con- 


tinuing to show an increase. 


FIRST AND SECOND YEAR LAPSE 
RATIO, as well as RENEWAL 
LAPSES, continuing at a very low 
level and now Lowest in the Com- 
pany's history. 


5. A SUBSTANTIAL AMOUNT OF MAN 


POWER being loaned to the nation 


through the 


Armed Forces, more 


leadership being given for Bond 
Sales and Civilian Defense. 
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seven Canadian companies showing a 
total in force of $5,900,000,000. The re- 
plies indicate that between 85 and 95 
pereent of the companies are willing to 
conform essentially to the commission- 
ers’ recommendation. 

Eighty-five percent of the companies 
and 94 percent by insurance in force 
are now conforming or willing to con- 
form to the recommended exclusions or 
restrictions in the event of death occur- 
ring outside the home area while in the 
military, naval or air forces of any coun- 
try at war, and full coverage inside the 
home area. Four percent of companies 
by number and 2 percent by force are 
undecided and 11 percent of the com- 
panies by number and 4 percent by in- 
surance will not conform. 


Definition of Home Area 


Sixty-seven percent of the companies 
by number and 77 percent by insurance 
are willing to comply with the defini- 
tion of the home area as the 48 states, 
District of Columbia, Canada and New- 
foundland. Fifteen percent by number 
and 17 percent by insurance will con- 
form except for Newfoundland. Two 
percent by number and 2 percent by in- 
surance are undecided and 16 percent by 
number and 4 percent by insurance will 
not conform. 

Thirty percent of the companies by 
number and 58 percent by insurance 
will use a restriction including death oc- 
curring within six months after return- 
ing to the home area as a result of 
Causes arising while in the armed forces 
Outside the home area. Mr. Huston 
pointed out that this would require full 
Coverage in the event of death occur- 
Ting outside the home area within six 
months after peace has been declared, 


even if the cause of death arose while 
in service. 

Fifty-nine percent of the companies 
by number and 38 percent by insurance 
will conform if the six months supple- 
mental restriction is independent of 
whether death occurs either within or 
outside the home area after termination 
of service as a result of causes arising 
while in the armed services, outside the 
home area. Nine percent by number 
and 4 percent by insurance are unde- 
cided. 

Reference to Alaska is omitted, Mr. 
Huston stated, since very few compa- 
nies are willing to either include it 
within the home area or to apply the 
“results” clause to deaths occurring in 
Alaska, as urged by the commissioners. 


Civilian Travel Exclusion 


Eighty-one percent of the companies 
by number and 85 percent by insurance 
are willing to use the restriction in the 
case of civilians traveling or working 
abroad for death occurring within the 
first two years from date of issue as a 
result of war, where the cause of death 
occurs while outside the home area and 
the insured dies either outside the area 
or within six months after returning 
thereto. Six percent of the companies 
by number and 3 percent by insurance 
prefer to retain their present clause 
which conforms except for the six 
months period. Thirteen percent by 
number and 12 percent by insurance 
will not conform. 

Ninety-two percent of the companies 
by number and 85 percent by insurance 
will conform to the commissioners’ 
recommendation: “No restrictions or 
exclusions in the event of death occur- 
ring as a result of travel or flight in any 
species of aircraft while a fare paying 
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passenger on a commercial line flying 
on a regular route between definitely 
established airports.” Three percent by 
number and 12 percent by insurance will 
conform if men in the service are ex- 
cluded and 3 percent by number and 1 
percent by insurance will conform if 
limited to the home area. Two percent 
by number and 2 percent by insurance 
will not conform. 


Reinstatement of Policies 


The commissioners recommended that 
when reinstatement of a policy, not pre- 
viously subject to a war clause is applied 
for within a period not exceeding 90 
days from the expiration of the grace 
period, such application be considered 
without reference to possible war haz- 
ards and the policy be reinstated with- 
out war restrictions or exclusions, pro- 
vided other standards of insurability are 
satisfied. Seventy-five percent of the 
companies by number and 88 percent by 
insurance are willing to conform. Six 
percent by number and 3 percent by in- 
surance are undecided and 19 percent by 
number and 9 percent by insurance will 
not comply. 

Mr. Huston remarked that since only 
the principal restrictions are of any com- 
petitive significance, it is immaterial if 
Newfoundland is not included within the 
home area by all companies or as to 
whether or not they specifically follow 
the inconsistent restrictions that were 
recommended for the six months period 
following military and naval service out- 
side the home area. It is apparent that 
about 95 percent of the business is will- 
ing to comply with the essential restric- 
tion recommended by the commissioners. 

As to the tax question, Mr. Huston 
declared that the McAndless plan that 
has been accepted by the Treasury is by 
far the most equitable and most accept- 
able scheme of the many that have been 
considered. It produces a somewhat 
higher tax than the Treasury’s original 
proposal but it has received the approval 
of the entire industry without objection 
from a single company. The adopted 
plan will produce a somewhat greater 
tax than the Treasury’s proposal for the 
next few years although over a long pe- 
riod of time the two plans should 
produce about the same total figure. 

The tax reduces rapidly in times of 
falling interest rate. The aggregate tax 
is 40 percent of all net interest earned 
in excess of that required to maintain 
reserves but is distributed among com- 
panies in proportion to net investment 
income. Such interest margin over the 
interest required to maintain reserves is 
so small now that the slightest reduction 
in the average interest rate has a mate- 
rial effect. on the resulting tax. 

It is assumed, Mr. Huston said, that 
the capital gain and loss provisions will 
not be applicable to life companies and 
also that the revenue bill will be changed 
in accordance with the technical amend- 


ments which were suggested by the 
company associations. 
The Treasury proposal. was unsatis- 


factory, he observed, because it placed a 
disproportionately large tax burden on 
companies earning a relatively high in- 
terest rate and on companies having 
large eaalad funds. A number of the 
smaller companies would have paid a tax 
equivalent to 20 percent of their net in- 
vestment income (before setting aside 
interest required to maintain reserves ) 
whereas the tax for largest companies 
would have averaged from 2 to 3 percent 
of such income. 


Under the McAndless plan, the total 
tax is more equitably distributed. For 
instance a company earning a net In- 


terest rate of 4 percent will pay twice 
the tax of an otherwise identical com- 
pany earning only 2 percent. 

The tax will be distributed in the 
subsequent year by the McAndless plan, 
he said. It would be almost impossible 
to determine and verify the total tax 
by the Treasury proposal and to dis- 
tribute it among the companies in the 


same year. 

The 1942 tax base for each company 
is tentatively 7 percent of the net tax- 
able income where such income is the 
net investment income less tax exempt 
interest and tax free dividends. The 
7 percent factor which will be deter- 
mined from year to year by the Treas- 
urv department represents roughly 100 
percent minus the ratio of (a) the 
aggregate interest required to maintain 
reserves and (b) the aggregate net tax- 
able income. 


Falling Interest Rates 


The tax for each company is likely 
to decrease annually due to falling in- 
terest rates. If the average interest 


rate of all life companies combined con- 
tinues to decrease .05 percent annually, 
the 7 percent tax base rate for 1942 will 
decrease to 5.5 percent for 1943, 4 per- 
cent for 1944, ete., which means a 20 
percent decrease in the resulting tax. 
For instance if the 1941 average net 
interest rate of 8.15 percent drops to 
3.10 percent in 1942 this will mean that 
the 1942 net investment income will 
drop proportionately from 100 to 98.4 
and the tax rate base for 1943 will be 
5.5 percent. This situation will be re- 
versed when interest rates start to in- 
crease. 

The aggregate tax 
dless plan, he. said, 
percent greater than 
posed tax due to falling interest rates. 
The tax base rate for 1942 is 7 percent 
by the McAndless plan whereas it would 
likely be 5.5 percent by the Treasury 
proposal. However, this situation will 
be reversed when interest rates begin to 
increase. The tax reduces faster than 
the Treasury proposed tax because it 
receives the full benefit of the negative 
taxable incomes that would other- 
wise be reported. The tax will be in- 
creased 25 percent for all companies if 
the aggregate reserve allowance is re- 
duced 2 percent. The taxes decrease 25 
percent if the aggregate investment ex- 
pense is increased 25 percent. 

The new investment expense limit for 


under the MeAn- 
will likely be 25 
the Treasury pro- 


the average company approximates the 
present maximum plus one-fourth of the 
excess of the net interest rate over 3.25 
percent. 


The tax may be reduced by an ex- 
change of bonds with high market 
values. Since the tax is based on the 


net yield of the assets (after adjusting 
for amortization of bonds) there may 
be a tendency to exchange bonds that 
show a market value substantially in 
excess of the amortized value. For in- 
stance, if a public utility bond purchased 
some years ago to yield 5 percent and 
now having a market value that would 
vield 2% percent, is exchanged for a 
similar bond, the tax for the bond is cut 
in half. The company making the ex- 
change pays a tax of 2.8 percent (e.g 

40 percent of 7 percent) of the net re- 
duction in yield, whereas the aggregate 
tax for all companies will be decreased 
40 percent of the reduction yield. For 


Lutnicki Enters Service 
After Five Years in A. L. C. 


Victor A. Lutnicki, assistant counsel 
American Life Convention, who has 
been with the organization for five years, 
is joining the navy asa lieutenant, junior 
grade. At the Legal Section meeting he 
paid a remarkable tribute to his chief, 
Associate General Counsel Ralph Kast- 
ner. He spoke on the wages and hours 
act. He said insurance companies come 
under the act and inspections will start 
this month. The A. L. C. has a wage- 
hour committee, B. M. Anderson, Con- 
necticut General, is chairman. All ques- 
tions arising with member companies 
can be referred to this committee. 


Taggart Has Busy Schedule 


Grant Taggart, president National As- 


sociation of Life Underwriters, who 
spoke before the A.L.C., on the way 
back to Cowley, Wyo., is scheduled to 


speak before the Omaha association Fri- 
day noon, the Lincoln association Fri- 
day night and the Denver association 
saturday noon. He will stay at home a 
week and then will speak before several 
Kansas associations before he goes to 
Peoria for the Illinois association sales 
congress Oct. 24. 








a $1,000,000 block « of ponrey bonds Panag in- 
dividual company’s tax for 1942 will be 
decreased $700 (e.g. 2.8 percent of $25,- 
000) and such savings will reduce in 
subsequent years with a reduction in 
the tax base rate. The aggregate tax, 
however, will be reduced $10,000 (40 
percent of $25,000) and such savings 
will apply in full to each subsequent 
year so long as such bonds are held. 

Investment income increases substan- 
tially by exchanging tax exempt bonds 
for taxable bonds but it increases the 
tax for all other companies. 


President McAndless and Manager Rob- 
bins visited all the sections, both ex- 
tending greetings and applauding their 
accomplishments. 
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cepted by the business. Some compa- 
nies had their tax doubled under the 
proposed formula in relation to the tax 
payabie under the Treasury formula. 
They accepted it uncomplainingly in or- 
der that the life insurance business might 
go before the legislative branch with a 
tax plan fully agreed upon with the 
Treasury. 

As to life insurance in war time, Mr. 
McAndless said that so far it has met 
the conditions of war well but the coun- 
try has not been in it long and many of 
the problems are still to be faced. So 
far, he said, the economic changes and 
forces which are at work have been 
helpful rather than disadvantageous to 
life insurance. Security values in the 
market place, which are a reflection of 
economic conditions, have been stable. 
The short term outlook for railroad 
bonds is favorable. The utility industry 
which probably will be adversely affect- 
ed by taxation due to the rate regula- 
tion under which it operates has “held 
up well due to increased demands for 
power. Bonds of these companies re- 
main a prime investment for life insur- 
ance funds. In regard to city real estate 
of a residential character the increased 
demands for housing and restrictions on 
building have aided largely in liquida- 
tion of such property. Farm mortgages 
have sold well because of the higher 
farm prices. 


Downward Trend in Interest 


President McAndless said that the 
disturbing trend has been the continuous 
downward movement in the rate of in- 
terest earned on total assets. The ten- 
dency for continued lower rates on new 
issues has stopped but constant pressure 
on the entire pool of insurance resources 
undoubtedly will continue. 

Two major factors seem to be. at 
work. The first trend is that the longer 
the war lasts the worse the insurance 
position is likely to become as the total 
investments increase so that the average 
rate of interest earned on assets will de- 
crease. This would increase their qual- 
ity but reduce the yield. The other fac- 
tor is the accelerated rate of repayment 
on existing mortgages and funded in- 
debtedness. Both individuals and cor- 
porations will attempt to put themselves 
in good financial condition to withstand 
a post war shock. The speaker said 
that the force of both these factors will 
be in the direction of reducing the over- 
all rate of return for life insurance 
funds. 

Goes Below Legal Rate Assumed 


He showed that in some cases the 
average net rate of interest has already 
fallen below the rate assumed in the 
past in calculating premiums and quite 
a number of companies have gone to 
the lower rate of interest for premiums. 
This seems to be a prudent thing to do, 
in the opinion of Mr. McAndless when 
one considers the direction in which in- 
terest rates dre moving and when he 
considers the risks of capital losses and 
the experience involved in acquiring and 
servicing investments. While the inter- 
est income is taxed on a fair basis the 
government may be forced to place 
other impositions upon insurance during 
the war emergency. He acknowledged 
that the outlook for interest earnings is 
not too favorable. 

Tremendous Government Expense 

Sometimes life insurance officials over- 
rate the part that they shall play in 
war financing. The total governments 
that life companies could look forward to 
absorbing will not in any case exceed 
$3,000,000,000. This is an insignificant 
part of the total financing, which the 
Treasury will require in a year when it 
is estimated that some $70,000,000,000 
will be required. Therefore heavier ap- 
peals will be made to insurance compa- 
nies. 

President McAndless said that the 
mortgage lending situation is worthy of 


special comment. Due to limitations on 
new construction and the repayment of 
existing mortgages that segment of a 
company’s portfolio will become smaller. 
This may lead to a general cutting of 
mortgage rates because some companies 
will attempt to maintain a fixed per- 
centage of their assets in prime mort- 
gages. Company officials, he said, 
should weigh the risks involved in mort- 
gage lending and make proper charges 
for the expense of taking care of such 
investments. The business as a whole, 
in his opinion, should take these two 
elements, expense and risk, into con- 
sideration in connection with mortgage 
investments. 


Mortality Question 


Taking up the question of mortality 
experience, he said it is difficult to ap- 
praise. Deaths from normal causes seem 
to be lower in war times than in peace. 
Companies are experiencing unusually 
low mortality this year. The seriousness 
of war casualties may be yet to come. 
There has been great improvement dur- 
ing the past few years in handling res- 
piratory diseases due to the introduc- 
tion of new drugs. Probably people are 
better nourished and can resist disease 
more stubbornly in these times. How- 
ever, Mr. McAndless said that the pos- 
sibility that epidemics may develop in 
remote parts of the world should not be 
overlooked. They will be carried to 
these shores by returning soldiers. 

Expenses are not likely to become a 
burdensome factor as they were in 
1917-18. Salaries and material costs 
then increased at a very rapid pace. Due 
to the control which will be imposed 
for the stabilization of present wages 
there is not likely to be any further 
great increase in overall costs. 

Since life insurance from a military 
standpoint is non-essential in war time 
it will be under considerable handicaps 
to maintain office staffs and continue the 
quality of the services it renders the 
public. As the war goes on it will take 
on more and more of the all-out char- 
acter which it has in England. The 
maintenance of efficient home office and 
field staffs under such conditions be- 
comes a herculean problem. Business, 
he predicts, will decline owing to fewer 
sales people. The popularity of life in- 
surance as a form of investment is not 
going to wane when all other consump- 
tion goods are unavailable, he thinks. 


Summary 


To summarize so far as one can en- 
visage the situation at this time, Mr. 
Me: oe expressed these views: 

The quality of our assets will im- 
an through the addition of govern- 
ment obligations, the liquidation of real 
estate holdings, and the general short- 
term improvement in the railroad situa- 
tion. 

The rate of interest on our total 
fiend will decline due to the larger pro- 
portion of governments which we will 
hold. This should cause companies that 
have not yet revised their basis of valua- 
tion to give that problem consideration, 
and should cause all of us to consider 
the rate of interest we guarantee on 
funds left with the company. 

Mortality May Increase 

The mortality which we will ex- 
perience probably will increase some- 
what as a result of war casualties and 
we should always keep in mind the 
probability that in a period such as 
this an epidemic may occur. 

“4. As to expenses af operations, it 
is not probable that these will increase 
above present levels but undoubtedly we 
shall have a considerable problem in 
maintaining the quality of our home 
office staffs and of our field forces.” 

As to the shape of things to come, Mr. 
McAndless confined his comment largely 
to the probable future shape of things 
in the internal, social and economic 


sphere. Today is a period of change, 
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not revolutionary in the sense of violent 
uprising but rather a drastic and major 
change in the ideas and _ institutions 
which make this frame work of human 
existence. As the war progresses an 
increasing number of the decisions re- 
lating to national economy are being 
made without regard to or consideration 
of a purely financial nature, he added. 

In speaking of the planned world, the 
speaker said that probably the greatest 
assurance that the planning will not go 
too far here lies in the nature of the 
people of this country. Any system of 
economy which does not provide for a 
wide degree of individual decision would 
not meet the fundamental needs of the 
American people, he continued 

Mr. McAndless said that the United 
States can take little satisfaction in the 
fact that of students graduating into the 
engineering profession during the 30’s, 
a work most intimately connected with 
production, only 35 percent were re- 
ported to have been able to obtain posi- 
tions in their chosen field. In his mind 
nothing should be allowed to persist in 


the economy which is chiefly directed 
toward maintaining prices, controlling 


markets and limiting the opportunities 
for the individuals rather than increasing 
production and increasing opportunity 
through increased efficiency. 


State Directed Development 


ideas. of 
not be the 


Traditional and orthodox 
financial profit and loss will 
final arbitrator of economic action, he 
continued. He looks for some state 
directed development of the poorer and 
more backward areas of the country and 
probably a renewed flow of capital from 
the more highly developed to the more 
backward areas of the world. The plan- 
ning probably will include increasing de- 
centralization of population. The popu- 
lation growth in the future, he thinks, 
may likely take place chiefly in the 
smaller centers and countrysides. 

There will be a very considerable 
leveling off of individual incomes. The 
days of luxuriousness and extravagant 
wealth are probably about over, in his 
opinion. The change that the forces of 
war is bringing to taxes is clearly dis- 
cernible in Great Britain, he finds. The 
amount which those receiving over 
$8,000 a year now pay is approximately 
double what they paid three years ago. 

However, he said, the increase in in- 
comes went entirely to the middle and 
lower wage groups. Groups receiving 
over $8,000 a year have gotten no in- 
crease in incomes during the war period, 
even before taxes. The major part of 
the increase in incomes has gone to 
those of very modest means. 

In the United States, he said, it has 
been shown that there is a pronounced 
upward shifting of incomes measured in 
dollars. However, unlike the British ex- 
perience this upward shift seems to be 
extending into the higher income brack- 
etc. It has been estimated that in 1942 
about three times as much income will 
be received by people making $5,000 a 
more as was the case six or 


year or 
seven years ago. He referred, he said, 
to incomes before taxes. After taxes, it 


is likely to be quite a different story. 
In this case, he said, the country will 
likely see the greater part of the increase 
in spendable” incomes going to the middle 
and lower income groups. 

Considering this situation he wonders 
what effect it will have on life insurance 
in the future. In the investment field 
the insurance industry will probably 
see an increasing part of the invested 
funds supported in some manner by pub- 
lic credits. This trend has been under 
way for the last 10 years with the in- 
stitutions buying large amounts of gov- 
ernment bonds and FHA mortgages. 
In the post war period there is at least 
a pretty good chance that a large pro- 
portion of the great capital expenditures 
such as for mass housing, construction 
and improvement of transportation sys- 
tems of all sorts and the expansion of 
public utility enterprises will take place 
with the support of public credit, he 
said 

In conclusion, Mr. McAndless said: 

“The change in the distribution of 
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Informal glimpses at meeting of American Life Convention in Chicago: above—R. J. 
Maclellan, president Provident Life & Accident, his son, Second Lieutenant Hugh O. 
Maclellan, now stationed in Chicago, Mrs. Maclellan and two grand children, Hugh 
Jr. and Charlotte. 

Below—F. V. Keesling, president West Coast Life. Mrs. Ralph Kastner of Chicago. 
L. F. Lee, president of Occidental Life of North Carolina and Peninsular Life of 
Florida and Colonel C. B. Robbins, general counsel American Life Convention. 








new superintendent is assigned to a 
field post. No superintendent who has 
gone through this training has failed, 
according to Mr. Thorne, and in a ma- 
jority of cases they make outstanding 
successes. Prospective managers are 
trained in a similar manner over a pe- 
riod of six months. 


the income of our people will have an 
effect upon the market for life insur- 
ance. In the future our sales to a lesser 
extent will be among the high income 
groups and to a much greater extent 
among the skilled workers. These lat- 
ter groups will be found increasingly in 
the smaller and medium sized communi- 
ties, and due to better housing and 


health conditions will have a better mor- Eliminates Promotional Expense 


tality than has been their expectation Although this system of training may 
in the past. appear to be too costly and compli- 

“The prospects, therefore, which I cated, it has resulted in constant pro- 
envision for this business are not dis- duction and it has eliminated the neces- 
turbing. If we do not invest directly in sity. for promotional campaigns and 
equities or in real estate, pretty largely production honor clubs which cost 


money. Furthermore, it has been es- 
timated that finals cost $500 each, so 
there has been a decided savings there. 
Persistency of business has been im- 
proved from 76 percent, 18 months after 
issue in 1932, to 86 percent. The re- 


our funds will go into credits supported 
by government subsidies and govern- 
ment guarantees. The market for our 
services will be expanded and augmented 
but we shall largely be selling to a dif- 
ferent strata of our population. This 


——— 


sults have been so markedly better 
under the training program during the 
last 10 years that no one at the home 
office questions the expense, Mr. 
Thorne said. 


Canadian Experience Given 
as Cause for Optimism 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 
ally since agents are making consider- 
ably more money. The companies re- 
cruited about 25 percent fewer agents 
in the first quarter of 1942, compared 
with the first quarter of 1939. Then in 
March recruiting was confined to men 
under 17 and over 45 unless medically 


unfit. Again in September new and 
more drastic regulations were issued 
which prohibit life companies from 


talking to men or women of any age 
about entering life insurance unless he 
or she has a permit from the National 
Selective Service director, and news- 
paper advertisements for agents can be 
used only if replies are directed to the 
selective service officer. 


General Ceiling Is Successful 


The ceiling on prices, salaries and 
wages in Canada has worked out very 
successfully, he said. There has been 
for some time Dominion-wide gasoline 


rationing. While life agents, especially 
in the rural sections, originally received 
liberal classification for gas, recently 


they were reduced to the A category. 
This will not permit the agent to travel 
more than 6,000 miles a year. To off- 
set this factor, a great deal of educa- 
tion is being done by Canadian compa- 
nies to get their men to zone their calls, 
to make a greater use of the telephone, 
to make definite appointments, to walk 
more, to use bicycles, street cars, motor 
buses and other methods of transporta- 
tion to save gasoline and tires. The 
country agents are the hardest hit 
under the new rules. 

The war has improved the market. 
Men and women with fixed incomes are 
not as good prospects as they were in 
normal times, but laboring classes are 
buying more insurance. Canada’s na- 
tional income is at an all time high and 
there is practically no unemployment. 
Companies generally realize this  situ- 
ation and are exploring the worker 
market with enthusiasm and vigor, he 
said. 

Canadian companies have been sell- 
ing life insurance to soldiers since the 
outbreak of the war, subject to the war 
clause, but the volume of this business 
has not been high. One large Canadian 
company reports that only 5.3 percent 
by number and 5 percent by amount 
was sold to members of the armed 
forces in 1941, and this seems to be typi- 
cal of other companies’ experience. 





Walter H. Eckert of Chicago and Mrs. 
Eckert received members of the Legal 
Section and their guests Tuesday noon, 
in their suite. 

A conference of members of Legal Sec- 
tion was held to discuss the South Da- 
kota income tax law. 





should not disturb us because broad use- 
fulness to the public will strengthen our 
position politically and legislatively. This 
business seems to have inherent within 


it a great vitality which enables it to 
withstand new conditions and unseen 
— Are Having Another Banner Year In: 
Facts and Figures Show New Goals Attained 
Thorough Training Pays New Services Rendered 
sialsite New Territories Opened 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) | New Policyholders Served 
tendents and prospects for promotion : ‘: ; i 
are sent there for 10 weeks. In addi- Attractive General Agency Openings in Illi- | 


tion to schooling, the prospective super- 
intendent must go out with a different 
debit agent each week and help him 


close a _ $5,000 case, using methods | 
taught him at the school. After the |} 
10 week course the new superintend- | 


ent is assigned to another Toronto 
agency where he is given a staff of men || 
under the guidance of a trained man- | 


Rockford Lifemen 


nois, 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois 
FRANCIS L. BROWN, President | 


Indiana and Iowa. 








ager. When he is fully qualified, the 
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Tells Senin 
Bankers What 
Is Expected 


The mortgage loan correspondent 
system as it concerns insurance com- 
panies is more or less on trial, Claude 
L. Benner, vice-president of Continental 
American Life, said in his talk at the 
annual meeting of the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America in Chicago. 

If the mortgage loan bankers do not 
render life insurance companies a little 
service in the years ahead when some 
of the life companies’ loans may go 
bad, Mr. Benner declared, then when 
building picks up again after the war, 
instead of using independent mortgage 
loan bankers to put out their funds, the 
companies are going to set up branch 





BENNER 


Cc. LL. 


offices manned by their own employes. 
The Prudential has already established 
such a system, he pointed out. 


Service Has Not Been Hard 


So far as the servicing of mortgage 
loans is concerned, life companies dur- 
ing the last few years have been pay- 
ing one-half of 1 percent of the prin- 
cipal, as collected, for a service that 
probably did not cost one-eighth of 1 
percent to perform. This service merely 
consisted of getting in the borrower’s 
checks, depositing them and then send- 
ing to the life companies the corre- 
spondent’s own check. 

Mr. Benner put the problem squarely 
before the bankers. He asserted that 
they must expect in the days ahead, 
when loans go bad, to furnish life com- 
panies a real service that is going to 
cost them some money. The life com- 
panies are running into the danger now 
that the mortgage loan concerns, faced 
with declining income and increased ex- 
pense, are going to try to do too little. 


Honeymoon Period Now Is Over 


The past seven or eight years have 
been a sort of honeymoon period for 
the mortgage loan business, and there 
has been little servicing required, Mr. 
Benner said. This period is now over. 
New business has practically stopped. 
With total cessation of building other 
than a little under title VI of the FHA, 
all the loans that are going to be avail- 
able will arise incident to the sale of 
old properties or through refinancing 
existing loans held by other institutions. 
For a mortgage loan company this is 
no source of new business at all. Un- 
der such circumstances there is a dan- 
ger that in competition for mortgage 
business excessive loans will be made, 
amortization schedules will be too 
small, and interest rates so low as to 
make the lending unprofitable. 

New business departments probably 
will have to be curtailed by mortgage 
loan companies, but now such compa- 
nles are going to have to put up a real 


servicing department. There will have 
to be means for interviewing borrow- 
ers, inspecting and appraising proper- 
ties, and doing other work as a basis 
of making an intelligent recommenda- 
tion to the owner of the mortgage and 
how best to handle it. The mortgage 
loan company cannot expect to continue 
in business. for long unless he renders 
this service. 

In face of high taxes, increased costs, 
and lower net income, the mortgage 
loan companies need not be unduly dis- 
mayed, Mr. Benner believes, because a 
tremendous housing shortage is being 
built up which will have to be met fol- 
lowing the war. 


To Exchange Estate Plan 
Data on Migratory Clients 


Vernon Holleman, Washington, D. C., 
general agent for Home Life of New 
York, and president of its agency as- 
sociation, comprising all managers and 
general agents, has announced the 100 
members to 


percent pledge by all 

promptly transfer planned estate and 
policy data on migratory war-time 
clients. 


Today’s war-time demands upon busi- 
ness and industrial executives find many 
of them transferred almost overnight 
from one city to another. First knowl- 
edge of such a move is usually registered 
in the collection of premiums, and a re- 
moval notice is forwarded to the agency 
in the policyholder’s new place of resi- 
dence. Under the new plan the general 
agent in the area to which the client 
transfers secures from the agency office 
in the former place of residence not only 
the policy data, but all planned estate 
computation. Thus, all information rela- 
tive to the policyholder’s exercise of 
settlement options with any company 
becomes available to the Home Life 
man in the client’s new home, and the 
client relationship continues without in- 
terruption and full knowledge of the 
client’s problem and the solution be- 
comes readily accessible to all who are 
concerned. 


Hanson Peoria General Agent 


Charles W. Hanson has succeeded 
Charles N. Connors as manager of the 
general agency of Alliance Life at 
Peoria, Ill. 

Mr. Connors now is in the army air 
corps, stationed at Atlantic City, N. J 

Mr. Hanson has been associated with 
Alliance more than eight years, having 
been employed in various home office 
departments and later entering sales 
work as a member of the Peoria gen- 
eral agency. He was subsequently named 
Joliet general agent. He made an out- 
standing record there, and was vice- 
president of the Joliet Life Underwriters 
Association. 





C. L. U. Ceremonies in K. C. 


Four Kansas City life insurance 
agents were presented C. L. U. designa- 
tions Monday night by the Kansas City 
chapter. The men were H. C. Bauer, 
assistant superintendent _ Prudential; 
Theodore A. Johnstone, district manager, 
Columbian National Life; Herbert M. 
Swarthout, manager Bankers Life of 
Iowa; and John W. Sayler, assistant to 
the vice-president, Business Men’s As- 
surance, 





Union Central Gets More Leads 


CINCINNATI.—A marked increase 
in the number of replies to letters sent 
out to the public for life insurance leads 
is reported by the Union Central, in- 
dicating an apparently much _ better 
market. 

While in 1940 the average number of 
replies received by the company was 
6.2 percent this rose to 7.6 percent in 
1941 and to date for 1942 averages 11.4 
percent. 

Union Central has been active in this 
work for some time and sends out about 
the same number of letters each year, 
usually offering a booklet on some life 
insurance need. All of the names used 


are those sent in by Union Central 
agents. Replies from women are now 
averaging 7% percent, considerably bet- 
ter than heretofore. 





“Insurance Field” Changes 


Peter Larseri, advertising manager of 
the “Insurance Field” has transferred 
his headquarters from the home office 
in Louisville to the eastern office in 
New York. He will continue to direct 
the Advertisers’ Service Bureau from 
that office as well as service eastern 
advertising accounts. Robert J. Mc- 
Gehean, who has operated out of the 
New York office, will make his head- 
quarters at Louisville. 


Maduro N. J. Council Speaker 


At the dinner-meeting of the Life In- 
surance & Trust Council of North Jer- 
sey in Newark Oct. 8, Denis B. Maduro, 
counsel of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York City, spoke on 
“Trends of Pension Trusts.” 


N. Y. Women Agents’ Activity 


The increasing participation and re- 
sponsibilities of the woman agent were 
brought out at the opening meeting of 
the League of Life Insurance Women 
in New York. Various aspects of this 
situation were discussed in talks by 
Bertha M. Loheed, Fidelity Mutual, 
president; Lillian L. Joseph, Home Life; 
Beatrice Jones, Equitable Society, and 
Elsie Matthews, Connecticut Mutual, 


soring a joint meeting with policyholder 
friends of members. Six speakers will 
participate in a panel discussion of 
questions being asked by the public and 
policyholder at the present about 
changes occasioned by the war. 





Guardian C.L.U. Unit Elects 
Nelson F. Davis has been elected 
president of the newly organized Guar- 
dian Life C.L.U. chapter. Vice-presi- 
dent is James Elton Bragg, and secre- 
tary, Warner C. Wilson of Cincinnati. 





Ben E. Glasgow, manager for Guar- 
dian Life at Memphis, will report Oct. 
20 at Quonset Point, R. I. Walter R. 
Wilkinson who was Guardian Life 
manager at Syracuse, N. Y., and who 
was recently commissioned a captain in 
the medical corps of the army, is now at 
Camp Livingston, La., in training with 
the 52nd general hospital. He has been 
made detachment commander in charge 
of all enlisted men in his unit. 





Dix Teachenor, million dollar pro- 
ducer in Kansas City for Kansas City 
Life, was prominently featured the other 
day in the Kansas City “Star” because of 
his accomplishments on a fishing expe- 
dition. He was shown in company with 
a 40 pound muskellunge that he cap- 
tured in Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the 
Woods, Ontario. This was the largest 
muskey caught in that district this sea- 
son. It measured 54 inches. 


‘Lins newest Flying Fortress . . . larger 
and more deadly than any of its prede- 


The Best.” 


















































cessors ... is One Of The Best” offensive 
weapons aiding our armed forces in their 
drive for Victory. Central Life . . . with 
$1.10 of assets for each dollar of liability, 
a ratio well above the national average... 
also is recognized everywhere as “One Of 
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Enactment of acwin' Semen Is Strongly Urged 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 





the department has promulgated rulings 
which companies have regarded as un- 
justified, in its effort to increase the 
revenue. 

Mr. Rhodes expressed the hope that 
the present chaos will be dissolved and 
that a new plan will evolve, which, while 
yielding a fair amount of revenue will 
also have due regard for the singular 
status of the business of life insurance. 
This peculiar nature of life insurance 
has been recognized from the Civil War 
on. 


McBRIDE’ S COMMENT — 


W. H. McBride, 
actuary of National 
contributing to the 
panel discussion on 
the new mortality 
table, asserted: 

“Life insurance is 
just life insurance 
and however de- 
terminative the y 
may be, differences 
between = ordinary 
and industrial are 
conditions of form 
rather than of es- 
sence. A wider 
recognition of this 
fact by the public, 
including supervis- 
ing authorities, and by the business it- 
self would be helpful to all. Having ar- 
rived at this conviction, one perceives 
at once that all the pros and cons of this 
subject encountered in the one field have 
the same validity in the other. 

“More than anything else to be wel- 
comed is the recognition, as a matter of 
principle, that between reserves and 
nonforfeitures there is a total absence 
of relationship. In the report of the 
committee and in discussion elsewhere, 
emphasis is properly laid on the fact 
that the way is thus smoothed for 
strengthening reserves. To this should 
be added, that it also smooths the way 
for correcting a lot of warped thinking 
into which even we of the life insurance 
profession have misled ourselves. 

“In some quarters the objection was 
early raised that some companies could 
not afford to grant the required non- 
forfeitures. Against this two things 
must be considered: First, many of the 
increases, or earlier availability, of non- 
forfeiture had already been made un- 
avoidable -by competition anyway, and 
second, they arise mostly with plans for 


vice-president and 
Life & Accident, in 





W. H. McBride 


which premiums are so high that such 
values are for that reason alone a neces- 
sity, unless one is willing to ignore 
equity and come under a suspicion of 
willingness to encourage the sale of 
overcostly - lapse - prone plans — some- 
thing that might be hard to distinguish 
from exploitation. 

“So, as representing a company that 
is active in both fields and as one asked 
to participate in this discussion from the 
industrial point of view, I praise the 
work of the Guertin and related com- 
mittees and urge the doing of all that 
will facilitate the inclusion of their rec- 
ommendations in insurance law every- 
where. : 

“As to mortality tables, it is, of course, 
well known that in modernizations 
younger lives show lower rates of death. 
Premiums derived from them satisfy de- 
mands of equity. If between ordinary 
and industrial a question of advantage 
were raised, I believe it would be found 
on the industrial side, where the average 
age of applicants is ‘substantially lower 
than in the other branch. So we wel- 
come changes which operate to the ad- 
vantage of groups in which the majority 
of our — must be found.” 


N JOLLEN’ S "SUGGESTIONS 


The government is anne with the 
responsibility of preserving American 
enterprise on a sound basis in so far 
as the imperative demands of war per- 
mit, and while many individuals and 
enterprises unavoidably suffer severe 
handicaps during a war period, such 
handicaps should be imposed only when 
the demands of war leave no alternative, 
Gerard S. Nollen, president Bankers 
Life of Iowa, declared in his talk on 
“Special Issue of Bonds for Life Insur- 
ance Companies,” at the panel session. 

He said while government borrowing 
must be maintained at as low an interest 
rate as circumstances permit, the people 
must not allow the burden of govern- 
ment debt to increase beyond the point 
of actual needs. “National welfare de- 
mands such procedure,” he pointed out. 


Wants Special Bond Issue 


He said that life insurance manage- 
ment is justified in requesting a special 
bond issue for fiduciary enterprises like 
life companies which face the problem 
of meeting unavoidable outstanding con- 
tractual obligations. 

“Preserving the country’s business of 
life insurance on a sound basis, even 


during war, is obviously in harmony 
with national welfare,” he continued. 
“Any proposal we make to the govern- 
ment must meet government needs as 
well as the needs of the companies we 


represent. With those requirements in 
mind, the following suggestions are 
offered. 


“4. The special bonds should bear 3 
percent interest. That rate will serve the 
double purpose of giving the companies 
a return adequate to meet obligations 
and inducing life insurance management 
to contribute to inflation control by 
channeling new investment funds into 
government bonds instead of into pri- 
vate investments. The 3 percent rate 
would avoid the necessity of seeking 
private investments for the purpose of 
maintaining the average interest rate 
earned by the company on an adequate 
level. 

“This procedure would not ease the 
federal debt burden from 2% percent to 
3 percent on the bonds involved, but 
the one-half of 1 percent would be more 
than justified by the service rendered on 
behalf of national welfare. 

“The sole beneficiaries of this proce- 
dure would be the 66 million American 
policyholders. In the main, they are the 
same people to whom the government is 
now furnishing the ‘E’ bonds at an 
approximate interest rate of 3 percent. 
The new issues could add between two 
and three billion dollars in 3 percent 
bonds each year to the 12 billions which 
the government expects to realize from 
the sale of ‘E’ bonds. Accordingly, the 
additional one-half of 1 percent burden 
would be of minor consequence. 

“2. The bonds should include restric- 
tive provisions as to marketability which 
would make them unattractive for gen- 
eral purposes. The character of the 
business of life insurance is such that 
we could accept a long-term, registered, 
completely non- negotiable ‘bond, pro- 
vided it contained permission to real- 
ize on the bond in event of an emer- 
gency. For example, we could accept 
a registered, completely nonnegotiable 
25 year bond, containing a_ provision 
either for federal reserve discount or 
for government retirement on demand, 
to meet an imperative need for funds 
in time of crisis involving either the 
country as a whole or the individual 
company holding the bonds. 

“3. The purchase of the proposed 
issue should be limited to fiduciary 
enterprises like life companies. If per- 
missible, it would be well to limit sales 
to such fiduciary enterprises which have 
imperative outstanding obligations re- 





quiring an average interest return in 
excess of 24% per cent per annum. 

“4. The bonds should be of the ‘tap 
issue’ type, open for purchase at any 
time, or, in any event, at frequent in- 
tervals. This arrangement would be 
highly desirable from the standpoint of 
enabling each life company to keep its 
current funds fully employed for the 
benefit of the war effort.” 

Mr. Nollen said that while his dis- 
cussion in the panel was prompted by 
an investment need in the business of 
life insurance, it is interesting to note 
that a special bond issue of the type 
proposed would also render a direct 
benefit to the government itself. 

“When the war is over,” he continued, 
“the government will have outstanding 
a large volume of ‘E,’ ‘F’ and ‘G’ bonds, 
which are in effect demand paper be- 
cause of their surrender privileges. 
When that time comes, no doubt the 
government will be called upon to re- 
finance a considerable volume of those 
bonds, and may be obliged to engage in 
extensive open market operations to 
stabilize the entire bond market. 


Would Not Be Sold on Market 

“The new issue proposed in this dis- 
cussion would assist in solving those 
problems because, under its provisions, 
the bonds could not be sold on the 
market and they would have no sur- 
render privileges except in the event of 
emergency need. These benefits to the 
government alone would fully compensate 
for the payment of a 3 percent interest 
rate on the proposed issue. Accordingly, 
we find that our problem can be solved 
in a way which is mutually beneficial 
to the business of life insurance and 
government credit.” 

Mr. Nollen said that before the war 
disturbed American economy, there were 
high grade private investments available 
at rates of interest ranging from 2% 
percent to 44% percent, but the demands 
of war required a material decline in 
private enterprise investments, and have 
produced an imperative need for the in- 
vestment of current funds in govern- 
ment securities. 

This problem of current investments, 
he brought out must be considered not 
only from the patriotic angle of the life 
companies investing every available dol- 
lar in government securities to aid the 
war effort and checkmate threatened 
inflation, but life insurance management 
is also charged with the duty of safe- 
guarding the contractual obligations of 
the companies to the policyholders. 


Declining Return on Investments 


“The life companies as a whole are 
now earning a little less than an average 
rate of 34% percent on all their invest- 
ments, while the average rate required 
to meet their reserve requirements is 
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about 3% percent, the present invest- 
ment earnings, therefore, leaving a mod- 
erate margin about the reserve require- 
ments. Ten years ago, the average rate 
of interest earned on all investments by 
all the life companies exceeded 5 percent. 
In recent years the companies have re- 
adjusted their rates on new life insur- 
ance policies to take into consideration 
the declining return on investments. Of 
course, the existing policies continue to 
have the benefit of the old rates at which 
they were originally written. 

Fortunately, life companies also have 
the margins in their mortality savings 
and expense savings which are also 
available to meet their policy contract 
obligations. 

However, Mr. Nollen pointed out that 
the continued investment of more than 
2 tillion dollars a year in 2% percent 
government bonds will result in drawing 
upon those safety margins to a greater 
extent than circumstances justify, even 
under war conditions, for as he brought 
out a life insurance company should 
maintain adequate earning margins to 
meet unforeseen contingencies. 





Fulton Strongly Urges 
Immediate Action 


James A. Fulton, president of Home 
Life of New York, forcefully cham- 
pioned the Guertin committee report, in 
contributing to the panel discussion on 
the subject, he speaking from the stand- 
point of a life insurance company execu- 
tive. 

Mr. Fulton contended that the con- 
tinued use of the outmoded American 
Experience Table is the worst kind of 
public relations. It is virtually impos- 
sible to convince persons outside of the 
business that there is not something 
wrong when the companies experience 
only about half the mortality losses 
which the table assumes. Despite the 
fact that the rates are compensated ‘to 
take into account the fact that the ex- 
perience table is redundant and dividends 
that are paid produce equity the public 
comes back to its original question, 
“Why don’t you adopt a realistic table?” 
Moreover, he contended, use of the 
American Experience Table tends_ to 
promote inequities as between policy- 
holders of different ages and duration. 
Promotes Inequity 


Also, Mr. Fulton said, the continued 
assumption of a necessary relationship 
between reserves required to maintain 
solvency and equitable withdrawal val- 
ues is bad public relations and promotes 
inequity. The computation of reserves 
on individual policies is simply a con- 
venient method of assuring an aggregate 
reserve sufficient to meet obligations and 
it has no necessary relation to what a 
policyholder should be paid in case of 
withdrawal. Equitable withdrawal val- 
ues can best be determined by crediting 
premium payments and debiting expen- 
ditures for cost and losses. The two 
things have little or no relation to each 
other. The fact that this relationship 
has been forced to exist leads to false 
conclusions such as the charge in the 
TNEC investigation that the life com- 
panies had made huge sums from for- 
feitures on lapsed policies. Also the 
false assumption has led to legislation 
that actually forces inequities on con- 
tinuing policyholders for the sake of 
withdrawing policyholders. 

The divorcing of cash values from re- 
serves would greatly decrease the ne- 
cessity for getting out new rate books 
and policy forms every time some 
adjustment is made in the reserve basis. 
It is just as costly for a small com- 
pany to compute cash values and trans- 
late them into a rate book and policy 
forms as it is for the large company. 
It has been urged in some quarters that 
there be delay in making the change 
effective because of the war and the 
subsequent shortage of personnel. How- 
ever, Mr. Fulton expressed the belief 
that many companies will feel that they 
cannot delay some adjustment in their 
reserve bases. If the two things can 
be done concurrently, the job is done 
once. If there is delay the companies 
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must do it twice and pay for it twice. 

It is important for the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners to 
get reasonable uniformity on broad ques- 
tions that are national rather than local 
in character. In this matter of non- 
forfeiture values there has been pre- 
sented one of the most important and 
most involved subjects with which the 
business has ever had to deal. The 
commissioners committee and the com- 
pany group has brought about a final 
result of splendidly constructive achieve- 
ment and he said it would be a tragedy 
for it to come to nothing because of 
relatively minor differences of opinion. 

Mr. Fulton observed that those who 
have participated in the discussions day 
by day over a long period have come to 
substantial agreement. He said that the 
minority that now is opposed to the 
change would not take that position if 
they had labored through the problem 
as have members of the committee. 
Everyone may feel that he could have 
improved the report in some particular, 
but the advantages of the report are so 
overwhelming and the reservations are 
so relatively minor that there should be 
no question as to the wisdom of imme- 
diate action. The actuaries should bear 
constantly in mind that this is a highly 
technical question and is completely 
bewildering to the person without tech- 
nical training. The actuaries must have 
infinite patience in translating reports 
into simple, understandable terms. 

Each company executive, should con- 
sider himself a committee to see that 
the necessary legislation is promptly en- 


acted. “Let us get this question set- 
tled,” he urged. “Let us get on to other 
things in the service of our business 


and our country.” 


Five-Day Week to Help Harvest 


To enable its employes to assist in 
harvesting crops in the Sacramento 
valley, in which its home office is 
located, California-Western States Life 
has announced a year-round five-day 
week. 

President O. J. Lacy announces that 
salaries of all employes earning less than 
$200 a month will be increased—the sec- 
ond raise in a year. 


Arthur P. Johnson celebrated 10 years 
the Detroit agency. His record in per- 
with Great-West Life as manager of 
sonal production and agency develop- 
ment is exceptional. The agency’s busi- 
ness is of high quality and excellent per- 
sistency, and in the past 10 years insur- 
ance in force has been increased by more 
than $15,000,000. The average policy is 
well above the average for the company. 
Mr. Johnson joined Great-West as man- 
ager for Detroit in 1932 and in 1936 the 
agency was extended. 


War Clauses, Problems of 
Reinstatement Viewed 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


certain limitations upon that meaning 
must be considered as well established. 
Insurer will be deemed satisfied with the 
evidence of insurability submitted and 
acquired when that evidence reasonably 
shows a state of insurability. As one 
court puts it, ‘That which the law will 
say a contracting party ought in reason 
to be satisfied with that the law will 
say he is satisfied with.’ In reaching its 
decisions to whether the evidence is 
satisfactory an insurer may not be mo- 
tivated by matters of caprice, fancy, 
taste or arbitrariness.” 


Occupation An Essential Factor 


He then pointed out that it is con- 
ceded that occupation was an essential 
factor of insurability when the policies 
under consideration were issued, and 
that there is no valid reason for saying 
that, since then, occupation has ceased 
to be a factor to be considered if the 
occasion again arises for determining 
insurability. A consideration of occupa- 
tion on an application for reinstatement 
is not something new trumped_up for 
use with the advent of war. Even in 
peace time it was contemplated that a 
change in occupation might prevent re- 
instatement. The existence of war has 
no more bearing upon the right of an 
insurer to consider a change in occupa- 
tion when reinstatement is requested, 
than it has upon the right then to con- 
sider a change in health, which admit- 
tedly it may consider. 

Mr. Holton then devoted time to a 
discussion of various court decisions 
dealing in different degrees with the 
points of law involved in this question 
under discussion, saying there is ample 
authority in support of the proposition 
that on an application for reinstatement 


factors other than those relating to 
health and physical condition may be 
decisive in determining insurability. 

He advised against adding a war 


clause after lapse as a condition of re- 
instatement, saying that the proper 
action to be taken upon requests for 
reinstatement should be a definite refusal 
to reinstate, where such action is indi- 
cated, and insured should be promptly 
advised to the effect that in view of his 
existing or prospective military, naval 
or aeronautical service the company 
finds him to be uninsurable and there- 
fore declines to grant reinstatement. 
“An insurer can take no other action 
(except in the case of a so-called casual 
lapse) if it is to follow the practices ob- 
taining in connection with the issuance 
of new policies,” he said. 
“Reinstatement having been refused, 








the policy may continue in force as pro- 
vided under the nonforfeiture provisions 
and be allowed to remain in the state 
provided by its terms, or it may be the 
subject of further mutual agreement be- 
tween the parties. When issuing new 
insurance a company is free to impose 
such conditions in its contract as it may 
require and after refusal to reinstate 


properly bottomed it should enjoy the 
same freedom.” 
Conclusions Are Listed 

Mr. Holton stressed these points: (1) 


Occupation has always been and is now 
an essential factor in the determination 
of insurability. (2) By all recognized 
standards, service with the armed forces 
is an occupation uninsurable except with 
war clause exclusions or other special 
handling. (3) The right to reinstatement 
is a contractual one acquired when the 
policy was issued and the exercise of 
that right may not be burdened with 
requirements not specified in the orig- 
inal contract. (4) A war exclusion 
clause may not be imposed as a condi- 
tion to reinstatement. (5) Insurability 
when reinstatement is applied for should 
be determined by the same standards 
applied at time application for new in- 
surance is made. (6) Existing or rea- 
sonably certain engagement in the armed 
forces furnishes a valid basis for declin- 
ing reinstatement, and (7) in case rein- 
statement may be and has been prop- 
erly declined an insurer is free to enter 
into with insured such mutual agree- 
ments respecting the lapsed policy as it 
may see fit. It would be proper to in- 
clude a war exclusion clause under such 
a mutual amendment to the contract 
after reinstatement has been refused. 


Make Cuban Inspection 


Richard Rhodebeck, superintendent of 
agencies of United States Life, and 
James C. Fishwick, manager of the re- 
cently established group department, are 
on an inspection trip in Cuba. Rhode- 
beck expects to be in Cuba for several 
weeks and Mr. Fishwick plans to re- 
main long enough to make a survey of 
the group field. They will attend the 
official opening of the company’s new 
branch office quarters which were leased 
to house its expanding Cuban organiza- 
tion. The new and larger offices will 
take in two complete floors of one of 
Havana’s handsomest buildings. 


Speak to Home Economists 


At the conference of the New Jersey 
Home Economics Association in New- 
ark on “How to Prevent Financial 
Blackouts,” speakers will include Rich- 
ard B. Thompson, sales promotion man- 
ager Mutual Benefit Life, on “Social 
Security—the Life Insurance and Re- 
tirement Income Provided by Uncle 
Sam,” and Miss Mildred F. Stone, 
agency field secretary Mutual Benefit 
Life, on “What Home _ Economists 
Should Know About Life Insurance.” 


Clarence W. Reuling, of Reuling & 
Williamson, Peoria, Ill., general agents 
Massachusetts Mutual, has been named 
scrap drive coordinator for 14 central 
Illinois counties. 


A. L. C. Parley Notes” 


It came out at the Legal Section lunch- 
eon that the speaker, P. N. Klutznick, 
special representative for the adminis- 
trator National Housing Administration 
and associate counsel Service Life; R. H. 
Kastner, associate counsel A.L.C., and 
V. J. Skutt, vice-president United Bene- 
fit Life of Omaha, all took their law 
course at Creighton University, Omaha. 

A number of laymen attended some 
parts of the Legal Section sessions in 
view of the general importance of some 
of the papers presented. In fact, the 
subjects were of prime interest. 

There was a sprightly and beautiful 
bevy of girls from the A.L.C. office work- 
ing the registration desk. They being 
Mildred M. Hammond, Lillian Wille, Ida 
Weber and Dorothy Bridwell, Marcelle 
Pfaender, Flanceil Barnett, Mildred 
Stimson, Patricia Keegan and Lee Hick- 
man. One solitary man from headquar- 
ters, Lyle Workman, assisted as mentor, 
chaperone and spiritual adviser. 
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Labels for Policies 


COMMISSIONER Hopps of Kansas raises 


an interesting issue in his order in- 
instructing the companies to discontinue 
the use of such labels on life insurance 
health contracts as 


“leader,” 


and accident and 
“peerless,” “acme,” “victory,” 
etc. Although some of the life insurance 
companies have created feature titles for 
their policies, for the most part it is the 
accident and health companies that have 
personified their contracts in this way. 
The practice is probably as old as the 
accident and_ health Lately 
there has been quite a wave of new titles 
of a war time and patriotic suggestion, 
with “victory” well in the lead. 

The use of such titles in the accident 
probably 


business. 


‘ 


and health business arises 
from the nature of the 
In the first place, accident and 
is a highly 
hence 


business itself. 
health 
insurance personal form of 
perhaps the in- 
the contract and 


indemnity and 
clination to personify 
give it a special character and flavor by 
That is not the main reason, 
for life insurance is also highly 
personal and the life insurance com- 
panies have not resorted extensively to 
the use of titles. It is probably more 
because it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to characterize the type of benefit pro- 
vided under the various accident and 
heaith contracts in a simple phrase such 
as is possible, for instance, in the life 
insurance business by referring to ordi- 
20-pay life, life income endow- 
There are so 


a label. 
however, 


nary life, 


ment, five year term, etc. 


many variations of coverage possible in 
the accident and health field that in 
order to describe any one_ particular 
contract it is necessary to repeat all the 
benefits contained therein. Accordingly, 
these various captions are devised which 
in themselves are meaningless but which 
the trade and are 


We fail 


identified in 
for reference purposes. 


become 
handy 
to see any evil in this practice. 

Perhaps there are some marginal com- 
panies that have dreamed up titles of a 
deceptive nature but if so we should say 
that this is one of their least harmful 
The usual title, however, 
deceptive about it, 
a little glamorous. 
virtue in a 
protection 


deceptions. 

has nothing even 
though it may seem 
There may even be 
title that that the 
afforded is of an unusual variety, for it 
to strive in its 
to live up 


some 
suggests 
may cause the insurer 
claim settlements and service 
to the name. 

We doubt that there is any more ob- 
jection to giving a name to an insurance 
contract than there is to giving a name 
to a candy bar, bicycle, perambulator, 
automobile model or any other article 
of merchandise. If Mr. Hobbs runs 
across some name that appears to have 
been devised in a spirit of deception and 
to cause the prospect to believe that it 
contains benefits that it does not indeed 
contain, then we should think he could 
invite the president of such company to 
go to Topeka and have a talk about the 
matter. 


Training Gets Results 


talk than ap- 
qualified 


THERE has been more 
plication regarding selecting 
men and giving them thorough train- 
ing so they can make a good living sell- 
ing life insurance. Ten years ago Lon- 
don Life’s industrial agents were earn- 
ing an average of $25 a week while to- 
day that figure has been more than 
doubled. Furthermore, persistency of 
business has been improved and gains 


recorded in insurance in force are im- 
pressive. 

In his talk before the American Life 
Convention’s Industrial Section this 
week, W. F. Thorne, superintendent of 
agencies of London Life, told of the 
marked progress made under its 10 year 
old selection and training plan. The re- 
sults which are given on another page 
in this issue are well worth studying. 


Individual] Investing Still Perilous 


think they can in- 
vest their money to better advantage 
than in life insurance or war bonds 
should consider the plight of the two 
investment trusts and more than 40 in- 
dividual investors who stand to lose 
some $70,000 through a bond rigging 
scheme which the New York attorney 
general’s office has charged a 23-year- 
firm with having per- 


PRosPECTS who 


old securities 
petrated. 


By circulating rumors that the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway intended to buy up 
the defaulted bonds of its subsidiary, 
Wisconsin Central, the firm ran up the 
price of the defaulted issue from 12% 
in February to 35 in June. At the same 
time the firm bought 1,897 of the bonds 
on the stock exchange where the trans- 
would show and tend to raise 
and sold them quietly over 
investment trusts, in- 


actions 
the price, 
the counter to 


dividuals, and even some dealers. When 
Canadian intention 
of buying up the market 
dropped abruptly from 34 to 18, leaving 
the bondholders who had bought on the 
strength of false tips holding the bag. 





Pacific denied any 


bonds the 


October 9, 


1942 


If investment trusts, which are sup- 
posed to be guided by a very superior 
type of financial brains, can be taken in 
by such a scheme, what chance has the 
individual investor to know whether he 
is getting a square deal? 


PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Formal invitations have been issued 
by Mr. and Mrs. George Adrian Smith 
of New York City for the wedding re- 
ception of their daughter, Opal Marie, 
and Lieut. Commander C. J. Zimmer- 
man, United States Naval Reserve, Oct. 
17 at 2:30 o'clock p. m. at the St. Mo- 
ritz in New York City. Mr. and Mrs. 
Zimmerman will be at home after Nov. 


1 at 37 Beacon street, Beston, where 
Mr. Zimmerman is situated. Mr, Zim- 
merman has been Chicago’ general 


agent of Connecticut Mutual Life and 
is an ex-president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

J. G. Parker, general manager of Im- 
perial Life of Canada, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Toronto com- 


mittee for Canada’s forthcoming third 
victory loan. He has on previous occa- 
sions made many important contribu- 


tions to Canada’s war effort through his 
work on war savings. 

Ben F. Hadley, general agent of 
Equitable Life of Iowa in Columbus, O., 
is chairman of the industrial division 
of the Community Fund campaign there. 


Miss Thelma Bultman, manager claim 
department Jefferson Standard Life, 
was selected to represent her alma 
mater, Hood College, as the official dele- 
gate to the 50th anniversary celebration 
of the woman’s college of the University 
of North Carolina. 

Charles W. Lincoln, son of President 
Leroy A. Lincoln of Metropolitan Life, 
has joined the Hoey, Ellison & Frost 
agency of New York as manager of the 
fidelity-surety department. For the past 
several years he has been special agent 
for Fidelity & Deposit at Newark. 

William Lohman, general agent of 
Occidental Life of California in Salt 
Lake City, has just celebrated his 25th 
anniversary with the company. 

Laurence F. Lee, president of the 
Occidental Life of North Carolina and 
Peninsular Life, has been appointed a 
member of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce special committee on public do- 
main policies. 

In the Franklin 
golf tournament Henry Abels, vice- 
president, chalked up his 10th cham- 
pionship. Mr. Abels scored 75 on his 
first 18 holes in the final match with 
Harold Lucasey, runner-up. Four cups 
have been offered in Franklin tourna- 
ment, each awarded to the first man to 
win for three years. Three of these cups 
have permanent places on Mr. Abel’s 
office shelf. 

Samuel Lustgarten, Equitable Society 
manager in Chicago, is bereaved by the 
death of his wife, Meta, at Wesley Me- 
morial hospital due to a heart attack. 
She was a noted opera singer who had 
given a number of concerts in Chicago. 
Her two sons, Alfred and Edgar, respec- 


Life annual men’s 


tively, are violinist and cellist with the 
N.B.C. symphony orchestra and are not- 
ed musicians who previously played in 
the orchestra when it was directed by 
Arturo Toscanini. 


Robert B. Patrick, assistant treasurer 
and Joseph S. Auner, farm field super- 
visor of Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
have returned from a duck hunting trip 
in South Dakota on which they rescued 
a man who had sunk to his armpits in 
quicksand. Incidentally they found that 
the man rescued, a prominent business 
man in Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., had a 
Bankers Life policy for $15,000. 


DEATHS 


George J. Abdalla, 63, of Lancaster, 
O., an agent and director of Columbus 
Mutual Life and one of its leading pro- 
ducers, died at the home of his daughter 
at Millersport, O. He was a native of 
Syria and came to the United States 
when he was 12 years old. He had been 
ill several months. 


H. Lee Hoagland, who was for 30 
years an agent and assistant superin- 
tendent of Prudential in Louisville, re- 
tiring 10 years ago, died there. 


August W. Ek, 77, secretary and one 
of the founders of Imperial Life, died 
in Asheville, N. C., following a_ brief 
illness. A native of Sweden, Mr. Ek 
came to the U. S. when he was 17 and 
started in insurance with Life of Vir- 
ginia. Imperial Life issued its first pol- 
icy to Mr. Ek in 1905. When the ordi- 
nary department was organized in 1923, 
Mr. Ek became head of it. He was a 
past president of the North Carolina 
Insurers Conference. A son, A. W. 

Jr., is assistant secretary and department 
manager. 

Joseph E. Blankenship, 59, special 
agent of Lincoln Liberty Life in Ne- 
braska, and active in association work, 
died in Lincoln. 

Gordon S. Becker, 42, representing 
National Fidelity Life at Laurens, Ia., 
and formerly of Des Moines, died at 
Pasadena, Cal., from a heart attack, 
while visiting relatives there. He was 
Des Moines branch manager of Central 
Life of Iowa in 1928 and later repre- 
sented American Mutual Life of Des 
Moines. He moved to Laurens in 1936. 

W. R. Malone, president of Postal 
Union Life of Los Angeles, died at his 
home in that city. Before going to the 
coast Mr. Malone for several years was 
president of Postal Life of New York. 

Seward Prosser, 71, chairman of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
City, and formerly an active partner in 
the Prosser & Homans agency of 
Equitable Society in New York City, 
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“This sign is working wonders—100% of 


these!” 
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died Oct. 1 at his home at Woods Hole, 
Mass., after an illness of several months. 
Soon after leaving school Mr. Prosser 
got a job as a clerk with the former 
Provident Savings Life of New York 
City and by 1896 had become assistant 
cashier. Wishing to get into the selling 
field he attained a month’s leave of ab- 
sence and did so well that the company 
offered him an agency. Another member 
of the cashier’s staff was Mr. Prosser’s 
close friend, Sheppard Homans, whose 
father, Sheppard Homans, Sr., was pres- 
ident and actuary. 

Mr. Prosser suggested a partnership 
and the two young men formed the 
Prosser & Homans general agency of 
Provident Savings. Two years later they 
transferred their representation from 
that company to Equitable Society. Mr. 
Prosser has had no active connection 
with the agency since he left it to go 
into the banking business in 1905. Be- 
cause of his work in raising money for 
the Red Cross in the last war and in 
organizing unemployment relief during 
the depression the New York “Herald 
Tribune” in an editorial said that “New 
York and the country will remember 
Seward Prosser less as a banker than as 
a great-hearted citizen who was always 
to be counted upon when there were 
big humanitarian tasks to be performed.” 


Harry W. Eagle, 55, Democratic 
nominee for insurance commissioner of 
Kansas, died suddenly at a Topeka hos- 
pital from gastric ulcer hemorrhage. He 
had been prominent in party affairs. He 
would have opposed Commissioner 
Hobbs in the November election. 

Charles J. Crockett, Jr., a supervisor 
of the Aetna Life group division, was 
killed Sept. 24 when the train in which 
he was traveling to Washington was 
wrecked at Dickerson, Md. 

Mr. Crockett attended Staunton Mili- 
tary Academy and Washington & Lee 
University. In 1927 he joined Aetna 
and attended the group school. His first 
field assignment was a group representa- 
tive in Nashville. In 1929 he was trans- 
ferred to Memphis. A year later he was 
appointed manager of the Pittsburgh 
group department, where he established 
a conspicuous production record. 

Mr. Crockett became supervisor in 
1933. He supervised the seven group 
offices in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Reading, Scranton, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Richmond. While Philadelphia 


was his headquarters, he was a familiar 
figure to salesmen and group policyhold- 
ers in the other offices. 

Arthur L. Potter, 61, for several years 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 


Table, 25 years in the life insurance_ 


business, first as an agent for the Mu- 
tual Benefit and more recently a gen- 
eral broker in Boston, died at his home 
in Wellesley, Mass. He leaves a widow, 
one son and one daughter. 

A. R. Coburn, district manager of 
Mutual Life at Chillicothe, Mo., died 
Saturday. Mr. Coburn’s first contract 
as a part-time agent was signed about 
1901. He earned the 15-year medal for 
the Feld Club and appeared on several 
Mutual ife Field Club programs. Richard 
Coburn, son, is a_ substantial policy- 
holder in Mutual Life. Until a few 
weeks ago he was a member of a 
prominent law firm in St. Louis but was 
recently industed into the navy as a 
lieutenant. 

Mrs. Effie Roberts, Bristol, widow of 
John I. D. Bristol, who for many years 
was general agent of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in New York City, died 
Monday. 





Indiana Department Reports 


INDIANAPOLIS —The annual re- 
port of the Indiana department has 
been issued by Commissioner Viehmann. 
Taxes collected by the department for 
the year ending Dec. 31, totaled $2,478,- 
317, of which life companies paid $1,- 
491,270; fire companies, $464,946, “mis- 
cellaneous” companies, $522,100. Fire 
companies paid, in addition, $104,310 as 
fire marshal tax. Collection of $155,151 
in fees swelled the total paid by inseur- 
ance companies to $2,737,778. 

For use of the department there was 
appropriated $75,116 but a balance of 
$5,793 of this amount was not used. 





New Man Heads Production Club 


M. S. Vencill of Kimball, Neb., won 
the presidency of the Leaders Club of 
Security Mutual Life of Nebraska. H. A. 
Dillman, Lincoln, is vice-president and 
Paul Schlichtemeier, Scottsbluff, secre- 
tary. This was Mr. Vencill’s first year 
in life insurance. He sold at least one 
policy each week. J. W. Maloney, 
Omaha, who won the president’s. cup 
three years in succession, did not com- 
pete. 











Know Your Prospect 


“To recommend thrift to the poor is 
both grotesque and insulting. It is like 
advising a man who is starving to eat 
less,” wrote Oscar Wilde. 

And so it may be with the life under- 
writer who wastes valuable time and 
good argument on the individual who, 
no matter how great his need and his 
desire, really cannot afford to buy life 
insurance. 

The moral is clear: Know your pros- 
pect. 


WETS company of VIURGUNIA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 














BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 


“The Natural Bridge to Security” 








HEARD IN A BLACKOUT 


UM PUTTING 10% IN WAR BONDS 
—BUT IF | DIED TOMORROW, MY WIFE 
WOULD HAVE TO SUPPORT HERSELF 


KEEP ON BUYING THE WAR 
BONDS, MISTER... BUT LET ME 
TELL YOU HOW RELIANCE LIFE’S NEW 
INCOME REPLACEMENT* POLICY 
PROTECTS YOUR FAMILY NOW. 


*INCOME REPLACEMENT ... Reliance Life's 
income-providing addition to sound Bond- 
buying programs. Use it this way to build 
volume: Advise the purchase of War Bonds 
for investment plus a substantial Reliance 
Income Replacement policy for protection that 
goes into effect immediately. It's new! It's 
different . . . created to meet your selling 
needs under war conditions. For more in- 
formation about Income Replacement, see the 
Reliance Life Manager, or write 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building Pittsburgh. Pa. 





ARTA UNDERWRITER 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Ferguson Union Central 
Sales Promotion Head; 


Clark Agency Secretary 


CINCINNATI—Following the entry 
of Robert W. Ashbrook, manager of the 
sales promotion division of Union Cen- 
tral Life into military service, Clyde W. 
Ferguson has been named as his suc- 





Clark 


Cc. W. Ferguson Roger W. 


cessor and Roger W. Clark is appointed 
to succeed Mr. Ferguson as agency sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Ashbrook joined Union Central 
in 1930, previously having been with an 
advertising agency. 

Mr. Ferguson has been with Union 
Central 13 years and had several years 
selling experience in other fields before 
that. He joined Union Central’s sales 
promotion staff in 1929 as assistant 
editor of the “Agency Bulletin,” the 
weekly sales magazine. In 1933 he was 
promoted to editor where he directed the 
editorial and publicity activities of the 
company until 1937. At that time he was 
named agency secretary. 

Mr. Ferguson will supervise the pro- 
duction of all of the sales literature, and 
direct the activities of the sales training 
and circularization departments and the 
“Agency Bulletin.” 

Mr. Clark joined Union Central in 
1931. He was employed first in the 
actuarial] department, later being trans- 
ferred to the company’s personnel 
bureau. In 1933 he was shifted to the 
statistical division for several months 
and then became manager of the com- 
pany’s reinstatement division. In 1935, 
he was advanced to supervisor of claims 
over benefit and record divisions, a post 
he held until a few months ago when 
he was thansferred to the agency de- 
partment. As agency secretary, Mr. 
Clark will be in charge of agents’ con- 
tracts, licenses and special research for 
the agency department. 


Collects 40 Tons of Scrap 


About 40 tons of metal scrap has been 
collected by Travelers from basements, 
roofs and storerooms at the home office 
in Hartford for the united scrap cam- 
paign conducted by newspapers. The 
largest single items were two 12-ton 
steel towers that previously supported 
the antennae of Station WTIC which 
have not been used since 1929, when a 
50,000-watt station was erected on Tal- 
cott Mountain, 10 miles from Hartford. 
Eight tons of bronze collected included 
grill work from banks connected with 
Travelers, lighting fixtures used years 
ago and equipment from _ cafeterias. 
Among miscellaneous materials were 
key ring tags used in connection with 
identification insurance granted with ac- 
cident policies, small replicas of home 
office buildings used as souvenirs for an 
agents’ convention, steam gauges from 
the heating system and metal signs used 
by Travelers Indemnity to show eleva- 
tors had been inspected. 


Dandy to Occidental of Cal. 


J. B. Dandy has been appointed 
assistant actuary of Occidental Life of 
California. A native of Canada, he 
graduated from the University of To- 
ronto and immediately took up actu- 
arial work with Confederation Life. He 


was advanced to assistant actuary, re- 
signing in 1935 to join National Life 
of Toronto as associate actuary. Later 
he was made actuary of that company, 
and retained that post until he resigned 
to go with Occidental. He is a member 
of the board of governors of the Actu- 
arial Society of America. 


Phoenix Mutual's in Force 
Up Nearly $16,000,000 


For the first nine months of 1942, 
Phoenix Mutual Life reports a gain of 
nearly $16,000,000 in insurance in force, 
bringing the total to a new high level of 
$726,000,000. 

During the same period, assets in- 
creased $14,000,000 to reach an all time 
record of $300,000,000, representing a 
gain of $100,000,000 in the past six years. 

Volume of new business is ahead of 
last year for the corresponding months, 
and the number of policies lapsed or sur- 
rendered is running at an extremely low 
and favorable rate. 





Frank Limont Resigns 

Frank Limont, agency supervisor at 
the head office of the Pan-American 
Life, has resigned. He was formerly an 
agency man of the Equitable Society. 


Reliance Mutual Life of Chicago has 
been admitted to Minnesota. 


SALES MEETS 


Mutual Life Conference Is 
Held in San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO — Agents of the 
Mutual Life of New York in California 
held a two-day business conference here. 
Talks were given by J. Roger Hull, vice- 
president and manager of agencies; 
Leigh Cruess, vice-president and man- 
ager of selection; Clifford B. Reeves, 
assistant to the president; Ben H. Wil- 
liams, director of training; and Bertram 
F. Ganquist, agency assistant. 

In an interview Mr. Hull said that 
while there has been some curtailment 
of recruiting, a number of new men have 
been recruited from industries restricted 
in their activities by priorities and war 
conditions. Despite the fact that Mutual 
Life ceased accepting business from 
brokers last January, business from full 
time agents is nearing normal. By the 
end of the year, Mr. Hull predicts the 
mid-year decline will have been over- 
come and an increase will be realized 
from then on. A similar conference will 
be held in Portland, Ore., for Pacific 
northwest agents. 


Gray, Letts in Des Moines 
Ald Ni: 


Prudential, 











Gray, assistant secretary of 
and W. J. Letts, assistant 
supervisor of the ordinary agency de- 
partment, were guests of Sidney A. 
Kent, manager of the Des Moines ordi- 
nary agency. About 20 agents attended 
a business meeting and were guests at 
a dinner. 


Franklin Life Conference 

Leading managers and agents of the 
Franklin Life in Michigan, Indiana and 
Wisconsin met at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday to confer with 
President C. E. Becker and Vice Presi- 
dent W. L. Dugger who were attend- 
ing the meeting of the American Life 
Convention as were Secretary B. G. 
Harrison and Associate General Counsel 
L. G. Gillespie. 


Provident Life, N. D., Rally 


A one-day regional meeting of Provi- 
dent Life of Bismarck representatives 
was held at Fargo, the day preceding the 
sales congress of the North Dakota Life 


Underwriters Association, which the 
Provident delegation also attended. 
Joseph Dickman, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, presided and on 
the following day addressed the sales 
congress on “Writing Life Insurance in 
a Rural Territory Under War Condi- 


MANAGERS 


Cincinnati Agency 
Heads Get Tips 
on Today's Job 


CINCINNATI—Life insurance, dis- 
tributed the American way, is one of the 
most important bulwarks of economic 
freedom, the preservation of which we 
are fighting for today,” declared W. F. 
Hanselman, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies of Union Central, 
in his address to the opening meeting of 
the Associated General Agents & Man- 
agers here. Of all the many current 
problems, he continued, mental attitude 
of field men is most important today 
and this is not a bromide, but rather a 
vital living fact which all life insurance 
management faces in these times. 

According to Mr. Hanselman, the best 
way for a manager to make sure of the 
enthusiasm of agents is to start by mak- 
ing sure of his own enthusiasm from his 
knowledge of what life insurance has 
done and is doing right now. Then 
proceed to show the agent the great 
importance of his job by using current 
illustrations. The next step is to ana- 
lyze the market suitable for each indi- 
vidual agent and show him his oppor- 
tunities in that market and finally to 
set him examples which will prove that 
the manager believes what he is saying. 
Mr. Hanselman said the agency head 
can’t separate his duties as to new and 
old organization, because to show the 
old organization the manager’s belief in 
the business he must be building a new 
organization to take advantage of 
today’s opportunities. For new organi- 
zation he recommended drawing heavily 
on new agents of age 40 or over and 











on women agents, citing favorable 
Canadian experience with these two 
classes. 


In working with old organizations, 
Mr. Hanselman believes, one should pro- 
ceed on the assumption that most agents 
specialize in one way or another and 
each regards his specialty as the whole 
market. If his market has gone bad, 
he believes all life insurance markets 
have. The thing to do in such cases 
is to show the man that while it may be 
true that his market has gone bad, there 
are plenty of other good markets for 
life insurance today and in most cases, 
if he will change to these markets he 
can continue or increase his success. 
For the market where net income is 
now reduced by high taxes, Mr. Hansel- 
man recommended term insurance, or in 
cases when there is some capital, the 
payment of premiums not from income 
but from capital—an idea still new to 
most prospects, and offering very broad 
opportunities to large number of field 
men. 

John F. Ruehlmann, vice-president 
and director of agencies of Western & 
Southern Life, also addressed the gath- 
ering. He discussed life insurance mar- 
kets today, pointing out that while the 
war has considerably disturbed today’s 
market, greater industrial activity has at 
the same time produced many improve- 
ments in it. Citing his company’s expe- 
rience in recent months, Mr. Ruehl- 
mann stated that although the average 
policy sold between ages 20 and 35 was 
down slightly from two years ago, he 
believed this defense worker market 
would prove very satisfactory because it 
was already renewing quite well. Since 
the best conservation is personal con- 





tact, he urged keeping in close touch 
with all such new policyholders. 

Mr. Ruehlmann recommended the 
establishment and maintenance of a very 
close relationship between management 
and field forces as the first essential in 
meeting today’s problem. 


Schwemm Elected 
Chicago President 


Earl M. Schwemm, Chicago manager 
of Great-West Life, was elected presi- 
dent of the Life 
Agency Managers 
of Chicago at the 
annual meeting 
held in conjunction 
with a managers’ 
conference conduct- 
ed in Chicago by 
the Sales Research 
Bureau. He = suc- 
ceeds J. H. Bren- 
nan, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, president Chi- 
cago Association of 
Life Underwriters. 
Earl M. Schwemm E. W. Hughes, 

Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, was elected vice-president; P. B. 
Hobbs, Equitable Society, secretary- 
treasurer. The new directors are: B. C. 
Howes, Berkshire Life, and W. E. 
North, New York Life, and holdover 
directors, P. J. McNamara, Metropolitan 
Life, and C. B. Stumes, Penn Mutual. 

J. D. Moynahan, Metropolitan, past 
president American Society of C. L. U., 
told of work of the society’s committee 
on new C. L. U. To offset effects of the 
war which it had been feared would 
cause a reduction in number of candi- 
dates, a mail request was sent to all 
C. L. U. members asking that each dig 
up one candidate. There have been 400 
responses, a 20 percent return, which 
may result in an increase of candidates 
this year, he said. Mr. Moynahan is 
past president of the Chicago managers’ 
organization. 


Research Bureau Men Guests 
B. N. Woodson, 

















assistant manager 
Research Bureau, and L. W. S. Chap- 
man, editor ‘Managers’ Magazine,” were 
guests. Mr. Brennan reported paid mem- 
bership was 116, a large increase. Chi- 
cago, he said, has been a pattern for war 
bond selling. Mr. Chapman congratu- 
lated Chicago managers on the fine job 
they have done, which resulted in win- 
ning the managers cup at the Chicago 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Los Angeles, which 
won three legs on the previous cup and 
its permanent possession, has a leg on 
this new cup and is in the running this 
year. But Chicago is laying plans for 
winkneg a second leg. 





NEW YORK 


RUTHERFORD AT N. Y. MEETING 


James E. Rutherford, executive vice- 
president National Association of Life 
Underwriters, will be the speaker at the 
Midtown Managers Association meeting 








Oct, 13. Phis is Mr. Rutherford’s first 
formal appearance in his new capacity in 
New York. 
AETNA LIFE IS HOST 

The Aetna Life group's New York 
office was host to baseball fans of the 


insurance district during the world series 
games that were played on weekdays. 
A radio and score board were set up 
on the roof, which is ordinarily used as 
a recreation area. 





i. M. DERBY IN NE NEW POST 


Elles M. Derby, vice-president of Life 
Extension Institute and from 1932 to 
1938 executive manager of New York 
City Life Underwriters As ssociation, has 
been appointed procedure analyst in the 
home office surveys section of Metropoli- 
tan Life. Mr. Derby is a graduate en- 
gineer and before going into association 
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work in 1932 was an instructor in mathe- 
matics and bridge designing and was 
connected with a bridge building com- 
pany. Between 1938 and 1940 Mr. Derby 
was general manager of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Association, New York City, and 
an agent of the Mutual Benefit Life’s 
Einstein & Salinger agency in New 
York City. 








KNIGHT AGENCY FIGURES 


The Charles B. Knight agency of 
Union Central Life in New York City 
paid for $584,387 in September. Total 
aid business for the first nine months 
was $16,930,566 as against $14,555,059 for 
the first nine months in 1941. 





AGENCY CHANGES 


Cherry & Cherry Dissolved: 
Junior Member Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies 


The Cherry & Cherry agency of 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, in San 
Antonio, Tex., has been dissolved after 
27 years of existence. The father, Rob- 
ert B. Cherry, is retiring after 57 years 
with the company. 

His son, Robert H. Cherry, has been 
named an assistant superintendent of 
agencies in charge of the southern dis- 
trict and will assist Severin Schulte, 
who has been in charge of agencies in 
Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Tennessee and Colorado. The San An- 
tonio agency will be continued with a 
new agency manager to be announced 
later. 

Bankers Life was just six years old 
when Robert B. Cherry, then a youth 
of 18, signed his name to a Bankers Life 
contract under his father, John Cherry, 
general agent. His association with the 
company has been continuous from that 
time. He has been located in Missouri, 
central Illinois, St. Louis, southern In- 
diana, Oklahoma arid Texas. In 1915 
Robert joined his father and the Cherry 
& Cherry agency came into existence. 

The partnership was interrupted only 
when the son enlisted with the army 
on the day war was declared against 
Germany in 1917. He rejoined his father 
after serving two years in the army. 


Home Life Has New Office 
in Harrisburg, Pa. 


Home Life of New York has opened 
a new office in Harrisburg, Pa., with 
Guy Heaps as man- 
ager. This makes 
four agencies for 
Home Life in 
Pennsylvania, two 
others in Phila- 
delphia, and one in 
Pittsburgh. William 
‘ Worthington, 
vice-president and 
superintendent of 
agencies, reports 
that further agency 
offices are con- 
templated for met- 
ropolitan centers in 
Pennsylvania as 
rapidly as managers can be trained. 

Mr. Heaps attended Franklin & Mar- 
shall College, and Penn State, leaving 
college to become a special investigator 
tor the Retail Credit Company in 1925. 
In 1928 he entered life insurance as a 
Personal producer for a mid-western 
company and became a district agent at 
Lancaster, Pa. In 1940, he became 
home office supervisor for an eastern 
company, engaged in assisting general 
agents in recruiting, training, and di- 
rection. 














Guy Heaps 





Synnestvedt to Standard Life 


_ Evan L. Synnestvedt has been placed 
in charge of the long established Phila- 
delphia agency of Standard Life of 
Pittsburgh. He has been in the insur- 


ance business in Philadelphia more than 
20 years and has accounted personally 
for the writing of a volume of life in- 
surance running into the millions, in 
addition to his more recent activities in 
management work. 


D. A. Hampton Retires from 


San Francisco Post 


Donald A. Hampton, since 1937 gen- 
eral agent of Provident Mutual Life in 
San Francisco, has resigned and will re- 
tire from life insurance. Mr. Hampton 
announced that in leaving the business 
he does so to realize a long ambition to 
engage in some kind of merchandising 
business in a small home community. 
He will be located in Palo Alto. 

Mr. Hampton leaves life insurance 
after a successful career. A former gen- 
eral agent in St. Louis, later assistant 
agency manager at the home office, he 
has developed the San Francisco agency 
to one of the leaders in company ranks. 
At the end of September the agency was 
23 percent ahead of its good 1941 record, 
was fifth for the results obtained by new 
agents in the business less than three 
years and was recently awarded a plaque 
for its quality business as of July 1. 





Washington Manager Resigns 


Robert C. Gilmore, agency manager 
of Bankers Life of Iowa in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the past three years, has 
resigned to devote his full time to per- 
sonal production as a member of the 
agency. He joined the Washington 
agency in 1935 and was a substantial 
producer before becoming agency man- 
ager. 


Manning to Little Rock 


Earl Manning, Jr., has been appointed 
agency organizer of New York Life in 
Little Rock. His father is with that 
company in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Bratter Joins Diefenbach 


Joseph A. Diefenbach, St. Paul gen- 
eral agent of Connecticut Mutual Life, 
has appointed Ben Bratter as super- 
visor. He formerly was with Con- 
necticut General in St. Paul and before 
that was general agent of Connecticut 
Mutual. 


New Hays & Bradstreet Assistants 


Hays & Bradstreet, Los Angeles gen- 
eral agents of New England Mutual 
Life, have appointed Harry W. Day, 
who has been office manager, as agency 
assistant, with added duties. 

George P. Quigley also has been 
appointed agency assistant and _ will 
assist Harold P. Morgan, assistant gen- 
eral agent, in extension of the broker- 
age department. 











Hollis B. Gibson, Junction City, Kan., 
has been appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of Prudential in Topeka. 


ASSOCIATIONS 











Southeast Kansas Sales 
Congress Set for Oct. 22 


The southeast Kansas life sales con- 
gress has been set for Oct. 22 at Par- 
sons. Among the headliners on the 
program will be Grant Taggart, presi- 
dent of the N. A. L. U.; Harry W. 
Stanley, general agent of Equitable of 
Iowa, Wichita; Leo R. Porter, deputy 
state administrator war savings staff and 
former general agent of Lincoln Na- 
tional at Wichita, who is past president 
of the Kansas and Wichita associations. 

Officers of the Kansas Association of 
Life Underwriters will meet during the 
session. A local association at Parsons 
is to be organized at that time. 


Taggart in Lincoln Oct. 9 


LINCOLN, NEB.—President Lloyd 
W. Hummell of the Nebraska Associa- 
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tion of Life Underwriters has called a 
special meeting of all life insurance men 
of the state here Oct. 9, with Grant 
Taggart, national president, as the spe- 
cial guest. The state association is 
sponsoring the meeting, which is to be 
held in connection with the National 
association war bond sale drive. A 
dinner will conclude the meeting. 


Santa Monica, Cal.—H. S. Lomas, “Un- 
derwriters Report,” spoke on ‘The Im- 
measurable Markets.” He said records 
show that war brings a phenomenal in- 
crease in life insurance sales. 


San Diego, Cal.—Paul Fassoth of the 
Murrell Bros. Los Angeles agency of 
Mutual Benefit Life spoke on “How to 
Sell Executives in the Aircraft Industry.” 

Mr. Fassoth enlarged on the develop- 
ing of, centers of influence and the se- 
curing of preferred prospects. He also 
touched on the technique of making tele- 
phone appointments. He gave a very 
complete survey of the various depart- 
ments in the aircraft industry, and their 
relation to each other. 


Iowa—-W. K. Niemann, Bankers Life, 
Des Moines, president, has appointed 
Jack Hilmes, Equitable Life of Iowa, Des 
Moines, state chairman for war bond 
sales. 


Jacksonville, 
will be held Oct. 16, 


r.—F. A. Schnell, general 
agent Penn Mutual, Peoria, and state as- 
sociation president, spoke at the first 
fall meeting. Verne Waldron, president, 
is in service and Harry Gidel is acting 
president. 





dinner meeting 


Decatur, 





Springfield, B. Hobbs, Chicago 
manager Equitable Society and National 
association trustee, spoke on ‘Four Es- 
sentials for Selling Life Insurance in 
1942.” Kenneth Keil, president, presided. 
A school on business insurance and taxes 
will be conducted Nov. 1. 





Ro N. Woodson, Jr., as- 
sistant manager of the Sales Research 
Bureau, addressed the luncheon meeting 
Tuesday. Lieut. E. R. Jaenke, insurance 
officer at Camp Grant, talked on national 
service life insurance. 


Aurora, Ill.—L. S. Broaddus, Guardian 
Life, Chicago, vice-president Illinois as- 
sociation, talked on association matters 
and conducted a round table on prospect- 
ing. L. E. Diamond, president, has en- 
tered service and the presiding officer 
now is W. S. Boedecker, first vice-presi- 
dent. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—-At the opening 
meeting President Carl Devol, Great 
West Life, outlined life underwriters’ re- 
sponsibilities in defense work and war 
bond sales. He presented a C. L. U. cer- 
tificate to Bruce W. Gilmore, general 
afent Northwestern Mutual. Charles E. 
grown, district manager Mutual Life of 
New York, and national committeeman, 
outlined association functions. Secretary 
W. H. Nicholls, general agent Penn Mu- 
tual, reported on the incorporation of 
the association. J. Leslie Livingston, 
general agent Franklin Life, reported as 
legislative chairman. Richard Cox, Aetna 


Life, outlined activities for the ‘Keep 
Well” campaign. 
Springfield, Mo.—D. D. Wofford, Life & 


an address on the impor- 
to cover needs 


Casualty, gave 
tance of selling insurance 
instead of selling policies. Gale Curt- 
wright, the newly appointed secretary, 
resigned because he is moving to Kansas 
City, and E. E. Bullock, manager of 
National Life & Accident, was appointed 
to fill his vacancy. Jess Moore, Mutual 
Life, made a report of the meeting of 
the N.A.L.U. in Chicago. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Walter W. Head, 
president General American Life spoke. 
A service plaque in tribute to members 
in the service was presented to Lew Cal- 
low, association president, anda C. L. U. 
diploma was given to W. E. Hughes, a 
former president of the association. 


Jackson, Tenn.—A barbecue’ dinner 
was held at the West Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station. Officers for the new year 
are: W. B. Shasteen, president; W. L. 
Eubanks, Jr., vice-president; and J. N. 
Slaughter, secretary-treasurer. 


Galesburg, H. C. McKown, 
Gilson, Ill., spoke on “Who Ever Heard 
of Such a Thing?” President W. J. Mc- 
Ginnis reported on the national conven- 
tion at Chicago. J. M. Clark, Peoria 
general agent John Hancock, will speak 








Oct. 9 at a luncheon meeting. 
Hutchinson, Kan.—New officers are: 
Frank J. Mercer, Bankers Life, presi- 


dent; Leo Coffman, Prudential, vice-pres- 
ident; Bert S. Berry, Travelers, reelected 
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Sommer and Hvale 
Given New Posts 
by Continental 


Armand Sommer, assistant to the vice- 
president of Continental Casualty in 
charge of the accident and health under- 
writing department, has been given a 12- 
month leave of absence from that de- 
partment to become temporary manager 
of the intermediate division, newest unit 
of Continental’s accident and health de- 
partment. During his absence, A. B. 
Hvale, assistant secretary, long associ- 
ated with the underwriting department, 
will take over Mr. Sommer’s duties as 
acting manager. 

W. J. Feather, who has been inter- 
mediate division manager, desired to re- 
turn to production in the field and was 
given territory in Indiana as general 
agént. 


In Business 20 Years 


Mr. Sommer has had 20 years’ experi- 
ence in accident and health insurance, 
10 years with Continental. He was 
trained as an actuary at the University 
of California and most of his work in 
recent years has been on the under- 
writing side, but he has had a wide ex- 
perience in handling sales, agency and 
administrative problems. He was one 
of the organizers and the first president 
of the Chicago Accident & Health As- 
sociation and later served as president 
of the National association. 

Mr. Hvale has been in the insurance 
business 36 years and with Continental 
27 years. He was for a number of years 
in the claim department and prominent 
in claim association activities before be- 
ing transferred to the underwriting de- 
partment. 


Can't Recover Premiums 
Paid Beyond Top Age 


An accident and health policyholder is 
not entitled to recover from the insurer 
premiums paid tor the protection be- 
yond the maximum age stated in the 
policy, according to the Nebraska su- 
preme court. Judgment was denied to 
William H, Lipe who sought $200 from 
World of Omaha. Lipe took out the 
policy in 1932 at the age of 63 and con- 
tinued to pay premiums until 1939 at 
which time World refused to accept the 
health risk and issued him a straight 
accident policy. The age limitation clause 


in the policy stated that it shall not 
cover any person under 16 years nor 
over age 65. “Any premium paid to 


the company for any period not covered 
by this policy will be returned on re- 
quest,” the premium notice stated. 

The supreme court stated that where 
an insurance company over a period of 
years sends premium notices to an in- 
sured who is past the inhibited age pro- 
vided in the policy and the insured pays 
such premiums during that period and 
the insurer knew that the insured was 
beyond the age but continued to treat 
the contract as of binding force such for- 
feiture of the condition is waived and the 
insurance company is bound. 


Harrington Boston Claim Speaker 


At the meeting of the Boston Life & 
Accident Claim Association Oct. 16, 
Commissioner Harrington will  dis- 
cuss important features of the handling 
of claims in war time. 





secretary; Robert B. Daniel, national 
committeeman. 
Cincinnati—B. N. Woodson, assistant 


manager Sales Research Bureau, gave a 
talk Thursday on “What Trends Has the 
War Brought in the Life Insurance Mar- 
ket.” 


Combined Mutual Casualty 
Is Now Expanding 


With its full time agency © staff 
doubling its premium income in 1942, 
Combined Mutual Casualty of Chicago 
is now expanding its nationwide organ- 
ization and will accept business from 
life agents who are seeking to increase 
their production by writing accident 
and health insurance. 

Combined Mutual 
fected several economies in its opera- 
tions and the resulting savings are 
passed on to its agents. All policies are 
written on a cash with application ba- 
sis and as agents realize that they bene- 
fit from the savings in collections, the 
plan works effectively. As agents are 
on a permanent basis and value their 
connections, Combined Mutual Casualty 
is able to eliminate much expense by 
having agents issue policies when the 
applications are received. 


Forms Simplified 


Policy forms are simplified and there 
are no rate classifications so that issu- 
ing the contract is not difficult. Instead 
of several policies to cover different age 
which is 


Casualty has ef- 


groups usually necessary in 
writing family groups, for example, 


Combined Mutual Casualty has a con- 
tract which can be issued to all mem- 
bers of a family with the provision that 
benefits to persons under age 18 and 
over age 65 and for those not employed 
are halved. Thus the same type of con- 
tract can be written on all persons. 

In building public relations, Com- 
bined Mutual Casualty has developed 
several attractive provisions in its con- 
tracts. If the policyholder dies or is 
disabled under circumstances not cov- 
ered by the contract, all premiums col- 
lected since the policy was issued are 
returned on the theory that the policy- 
holder was in good health when he paid 
his premiums. Over a period of years 
this may mean a substantial sum and 
is a strong selling point. If in event 
of a claim, a falsification in the appli- 


cation is detected, Combined Mutual 
Casualty makes it a practice not to 
void the contract unless the falsifica- 


tion has a direct bearing on the claim. 

Recognizing the public's interest in 
and need for hospitalization coverage, 
most of Combined Mutual Casualty’s ac- 
cident policies carry hospitalization pro- 
visions, such as $3 or $4 a day for 10 
days. 

Paudibeed Mutual Casualty and its 
affiliates, American Casualty of Dallas, 
Combined Casualty of Des Moines and 
Combined Registry, sales organization, 
operate on a national basis. 


A. & H. Club of N. Y. 
Embarks in New Activities 


NEW YORK—A nominating com- 
mittee consisting of R. W. Pope, Em- 
ployers Liability, yea on J. F. Lydon, 
Ocean Accident; W. F. Casey, Accident 
& Casualty; L. Kk. he ab 
Life; H. M. George, U. S. F. & G., and 
M. I. Gurian, New Amsterdam Casualty, 
was elected by the Accident & Health 
Club of New York to select candidates 
for the annual meeting and election in 
November. 

The club endorsed the work of the 
Insurance Economics Society, a report 
on which was given by J. R. Garrett, 


National Casualty, state chairman. 
President C. F. Demsey, Travelers, 
appointed W. T. Hammer, Loyalty 


group, as the official representative of 
the Accident & Health Club to work 
with the society and other organizations 
against the proposed federal disability 
program. 

E. E. Bradley, Globe Indemnity, sec- 
ond vice-president, reported that the 
Accident & Health Week breakfast 
attendance was the largest in the club’s 
history. Great credit should be given 


Mr. Bradley for his work in organizing 


the accident and health class which is 
being given this year for the first time 
by the Insurance Society of New York, 
Mr. Demsey said. 

Through the courtesy of J. J. Hartney, 
safety engineer U. F, G., several 
interesting films were shown, one on 
revealing helpful information to the 
enemy, officially released by the army 
signal corps, and the others devoted to 
American participation on the war bat- 
tlefronts. 

Members stood in tribute to Joseph P, 
Marron, Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
who had been an active member. 

Christmas gifts will be forwarded to 
all members of the club in the armed 
services. 

A report on the club’s educational 
activities, of which Mr. Bradley is chair- 
man, was read by N. E. Walter, Conti- 
nental Casualty, secretary. The meeting 
was held on Mr. Demsey’s 14th wedding 
anniversary. 


Walter with Cont. Casualty 


NEW YORK—Norman E. Walter 
has been appointed accident and health 
underwriter in the metropolitan office 
of Continental Casualty. He entered 
the business with the Goulden, Cook & 
Gudeon downtown agency of Connecti- 
cut General seven years ago as an 
agent in the life insurance department, 
and has been in the accident and health 
field four years, most recently as brok- 
erage supervisor and underwriter for 
that agency. 

Mr. Walter has been a life-long resi- 
dent of New Jersey and is secretary of 
the Accident & Health Club of New 
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CHICAGO DIVISIONS TO 


Several divisions of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters soon will 
hold meetings. The Women’s Division 
will have its monthly luncheon meeting 
Oct. 16, with Alice Reichel, Sun Life 
of Canada; Elizabeth A. Johnson, 
Rockwood Company, and Fay P. Kreer, 


Fidelity Mutual Life, as speakers. 
Agency heads will be guests. Jeannette 
Thielens Phillips, chairman, will pre- 


side, The division was honored at the 
meeting of the business and professional 
women’s committee of the Chicago and 
Cook county women’s division of the 
war savings staff, by being presented 
a certificate attesting that over 90 per- 
cent of the members had subscribed to 
war bonds. 

Robert F. Spindell, Chicago attorney, 
of Spindell & Millett, tax specialists, 
will address the Group Supervisors Oct. 
12 at a luncheon, on the new tax laws 
as they pertain to group insurance. 

W. Carter Butler, president Rock- 
wood Company, Chicago, addressed the 
Life Agency Supervisors Thursday. D. 
K. Alford, president, presided. 

Gertrude Helenthal, Chicago Title & 
Trust Company, will address the Life 
Agency Cashiers at a dinner meeting 
Oct. 20. Miss Mildred Krech, president, 
will preside. Life office management 
classes for cashiers and also a class for 
clerks are being organized. 





BERRY BEFORE CLAIM MEN 


K, C. Berry, claims attorney Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty, will speak on 

“Effect of War on Accident and jHealth 
Insurance” at a meeting of the Chicago 
Claim Association Oct. 13. 


HOLD PROGRAMMING CONFERENCE 


The Zimmerman agency of Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life in Chicago held a 
three-day programming conference this 
week with Edward C. Andersen, edu- 
cational director. The agency regis- 
tered another plus in sales of life in- 
surance and annuities in September. 


The Accident & Health Bulletins help 
get business. 
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Tax Avoidance 
Selling Censured 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
there is the provision in the House bill 
to exclude the $40,000 life insurance 
estate tax exemption. There is a section 
disallowing the deduction of interest 
paid to purchase or carry a single pre- 
mium policy. Retirement annuities are 
being brought within a narrow pension 
trust section and there are other changes 
in the offing that may well give the com- 
panies and policyholders concern. 

He said the companies are to be com- 
mended for the spirit with which they 
approached the matter of federal income 
tax. 

There is apparent hostility in the 
Treasury to life insurance companies, 
he declared, largely because of the abuse 
of many companies and agents in sell- 
ing life insurance as a means of tax 
avoidance. Many salesmen and com- 
panies, he declared, have gone beyond 
that which is legitimate and have sold 
many policies for tax purposes only, and 
incidentally on what has very often 
turned out to be unsound tax advice. He 
cited what he charged are a few leading 
instances. 


Cites Former Practice 


In the period 1920-33, he said, on the 
assertion that the income tax on the pre- 
miums could in effect be avoided by 
transferring the policies to a _ trustee 
along with enough securities, the income 
on which would meet the premium pay- 
ments, a great deal of insurance was 
sold. The prospect was told that the 
part of his income used to pay the pre- 
mium could thus be largely relieved of 
income tax. This type of sale was made 
many years after Congress in 1924 ex- 
pressly provided that such income should 
be taxable to the settlor but that pro- 
vision was not taken seriously. Never- 
theless in 1933 a provision of the statute 
was upheld and it became clear that the 
income was taxable to the settlor even 
though the trust was irrevocable. 

Then there were the combination an- 
nuity and life insurance policies which 
were pushed as a means of using up the 
$40,000 exclusion under the estate tax. 
It was not surprising, he declared, how- 
ever, that the Supreme Court held these 
combination policies did not constitute 
insurance and were not entitled to the 
exclusion. “It really seems surprising 
that anyone should have thought that 
this sort of subterfuge would get by,” 
he declared. 

Annuities for Corporate Officers 


Then there were sales to corporations 
to buy annuity policies for corporate 
officers. The idea was that the amount 
paid for the policies would be deductible 
by the corporation in 1941, thus reducing 
its income and excess profits taxes but 
that the officers would not pay any taxes 
until the annuity payments were made 
some years hence. That may or may 
not be a sound idea, he declared. It is 
well settled that the payment by a cor- 
poration of a life insurance premium 
constitutes current income to the em- 
ploye. It is hard to see why the pay- 
ment of an annuity premium should not 
be treated the same way unless it comes 
within the provisions of paragraph 165 
of the internal revenue code. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that there is a sub- 
Stantial risk that these annuity prem- 
lums will be treated as current income to 
the officers. 

_ Mr. Griswold really gave two speeches 
1 One. The warning as to tax avoid- 
ance selling was the concluding portion 
of his address. At the beginning he 
gave an analysis of the validity of the 
recently changed Treasury regulations 
with respect to the estate tax on life in- 
surance. He considered various factors 
Pertaining to the question of what 
weight may be given to the rulings. He 
considered both sides of the question but 
the impression that he left is that the 


regulations are likely to stand up under 
attack. 

Professor Griswold declared that life 
companies should avoid writing jumbo 
risks. The maximum on one life in his 
opinion should be $250,000. Further no 
company should write single premium 
policies in excess of $25,000 or $30,000. 
He further predicted that the federal tax 
would occupy much attention of lawyers 
for the next 10 years. 

Mr. Griswold is consultant for the 
Treasury department on a_ part-time 
basis. From 1929 to 1934 he was con- 
nected with the office of the solicitor 
general and was special assistant to the 
U. S. attorney-general. 





Legal Section Discusses 
Important Problems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


line was drawn, not where peacetime 
underwriting would put it, but just 
short of what is regarded as unsafe ex- 
posure. The companies would contrib- 
ute to the war losses even if all their 
policies contained such a war clause. 

This distinction between causes aris- 
ing within or without the home area is 
new to most states as a subject for 
either law or regulation, Mr. Elliott 
continued. It is unknown to state stat- 
utes except in the recent New York 
enactment. The laws of 34 states ex- 
pressly permit an exception for military 
service in time of war without regard 
to the place or the cause of death. Ex- 
peditionary hazards only are excluded, 
and not all of those since Canada and 
Newfoundland are treated as though at 
home. 


Limitations Imposed 


The limitations imposed by the war 
clause are neither so total nor so se- 
vere as the name itself implies, Mr. El- 
liott observed. War clause adoption is 
simply a recognition of the necessity 
to defend the equity of existing policy- 
holders against the unmeasurable haz- 
ard of war. 

There is neither social or patriotic 
profit in allowing the position of all 
policyholders to be endangered in order 
to serve an additional number for whom 
the government has made special pro- 
vision, he declared. 


Drive for $2,000,000 in 
Collections in October 


RICHMOND, VA—The National 
Negro Insurance Association is staging 
its sixth annual National Collection 


Month with a goal of $2,000,000 in or- 
dinary and industrial premium collec- 
tions. C. L. Townes, secretary, has 
mailed a proclamation issued by Presi- 
dent A. T. Spaulding, Durham, N. C., 
stating that the drive’s objective is to 
put all premiums payments well in ad- 
vance as a safe and patriotic measure. 
Advance payments assist agents in sav- 
ing tires and thereby guarantees the 
continuance of collection service in the 
future. 

A. P. Bently, Columbus, O., is chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 


drive. The 42 member companies with 
2,600,000 policyholders and 11 under- 


writers’ associations operate in-28 states 
which have been divided into five zones 
for the drive, each in charge of a direc- 
tor. 


Prouty Agency's Fifth Anniversary 


The Phinehas Prouty, Jr., agency of 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Los An- 
geles has just celebrated its fifth anni- 
versary. In honor of the event Vice- 
president P. M. Fraser tendered a 
luncheon to Mr. Prouty. The agency 
set out at its inception to lead the com- 
pany at the end of the first five-year pe- 
riod and this was accomplished in 59 
months. 

At a meeting celebrating the anni- 
versary, Carroll P. Fiske spoke on 
“How a Salesman Can Convert Fear 
Into His Greatest Asset.” 





At the American Life Convention meeting in Chicago: above—W. C. Schuppel, vice 
president Oregon Mutual Life, new president A.L.C.; Dave Barrett, publicity director 
A.L.C. and Ralph Kastner, associate general counsel. 

Below—B. M. Anderson, counsel Connecticut General Life and A. W. Parker, 


attorney of Richmond, Va. 





The relative financial security of 
American families compared with that 
of residents of Axis countries is meas- 
ured in some degree by the fact that 


fold. 


( 
( 


ordinary business exclusively. 





New and liberal agent’s contracts are available 
in Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, the Caro- 
linas and Tennessee where industrial expansion 
has brought multitudes of highly paid technical 
workers to the Atlantic Life agent’s very door, 
and where farm income has increased many- 


ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

] The oldest Southern Company writing 
} 


the people of one American state own 
more life insurance protection than all 
Axis nationals in Germany, Italy and 
Japan, combined. 
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A. A. Rydgren, President 








Y Check the POINTS OF EXTRA PROTECTION 


Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE ‘COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Max S. Bell, Agency Vice President 
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Makes Senn Cusis on War Damage Cover 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





fire coverage intended was that of the 
standard fire policy. In support of this 
contention, it could be pointed out that 
insurance against fire from all causes 
was certainly not intended, for insur- 
ance against fire from certain causes is 
simply not available. 


Some Mortgages Are Broader 


The mortgagee is in a much better 
position, Mr. Bryan continued, where 
the agreement provides that the mort- 
gagor shall protect the mortgagee not 
only from certain specified casualties 
but from “other hazards.” Sometimes 
the language is even broader and may 
read, for instance, “and from such 
other hazards as the mortgagee may 
request.” Here the possibility that haz- 
ards other than those customarily cov- 
ered might later arise may well be said 
to have been foreseen. Where insur- 
ance against such additional hazards is 
available at as low a cost as in the case 
of war damage insurance, it seems en- 
tirely equitable that the mortgagor 
should be required to furnish this addi- 
tional protection. 

Aside: from the legal question in- 
volved, much can be done to influence 
the mortgagor to obtain war damage 
cover for the mutual protection of the 
mortgagee and mortgagor. Most mort- 
gagees inform their mortgagors that the 
insurance is available and some have in- 
sisted and required that it be bought. 


Life Companies Have Not Insisted 


Life companies appear not to have 
been as active as other corporate lend- 
ers in insisting on war damage insur- 
ance, he said. In their capacity as offi- 
cers administering trustee funds, life in- 
surance executives have at least the ob- 
ligation, Mr. Bryan believes, of inform- 
ing all their mortgagors of the need for 
the protection. In the event of dam- 


age, Mr. Bryan wondered if the life 
companies would not receive serious 


and unfavorable reaction from borrow- 
ers if they do not do their part in edu- 
cating borrowers to the necessity for 
the insurance. 

It cannot be assumed that the general 
public is well informed either as to the 
danger of war damage or how they 
may insure themselves against it, he de- 
clared. One of the best evidences of 
ignorance on this subject was a letter 


Mr. Bryan ran across addressed to a 
loaning agency. The borrower was 
contemplating buying some insurance 


from the War Damage Corporation, but 
was it a reliable concern? Apparently 
this question was stimulated by the in- 
sistence of a fiduciary agent on payment 
of premium in advance. 

In many cases the mortgagor may be 
persuaded to purchase war damage in- 
surance protecting mortgagee’s interest 
even thought he is under no Jegal com- 
pulsion to do so. With some compa- 
nies a simple request has produced good 


results. Others have done a little bluf- 
fing. Generally the best results have 
been obtained when all lending institu- 
tions operating in a given area have 
timed their requests so that they 
reached mortgagors in that area on or 
about the same date. Unanimity has 


given the request the atmosphere of au- 
thority. 

Whenever possible, Mr. Bryan said. a 
provision should be included in all fu- 
ture mortgagee agreements enabling the 
mortgagee to require war damage in- 
surance if and when it appears neces- 
sary or desirable. A provision of this 
sort has been in use since early 1940 
by a number of lending institutions. In 
substance the clause provides a method 
by which a mortgagee may demand full 
insurance coverage against any hazard 
and there is also incorporated authority 
to arrange for settlement of losses and 
disposition of proceeds. 

Aside from war damage insurance as 
a good business investment, financial 
men should consider whether “the pro- 
gram is entitled to your support as a 


matter of broad national policy,’ Mr. 
Bryan said. 

The possibility of enemy attack di- 
rectly on the United States cannot be 
dismissed lightly, he said. The insur- 
ance policies now held by the life com- 
panies to protect them against loss by 
fire and other perils have not changed 
in the slightest, he added. They were 
conceived in peacetime to meet peace- 
time demands. They expressly exclude 


loss or damage caused directly or in- 
directly by war and similar disturb- 
ances. However, now property owners 


are exposed to perils once undreamed of 
even in wartime, such as air attack and 
bombardment. 

Mr. Bryan’s reaction to the fact that 
private insurance carriers did not pro- 
vide the war damage protection is an 
interesting one. Of course this would 
have been highly desirable, he said, “but 
the general opinion was that private 
carriers were not prepared to assume 
this tremendous risk. The reserves that 
they had succeeded in building up over 
a period of years were to guarantee the 
prompt and proper discharge of their 


normal obligations to existing policy- 
holders. To expose these reserves to 


the catastrophic losses that might result 
from enemy attack would be risking the 
ability of the carriers to meet the obli- 
gations of policyholders that they had 
assumed. The entire credit structure of 
the country, which the insurance com- 
pany reserves protect, would thereby be 
undermined at a time when a strong 
system of credit was most necessary.” 


Rates Are Very Low 


insurance 
Those 


The rates for war damage 
are very low, Mr. Bryan said. 
quoted by one private company which 
ventured cautiously into the war cover- 
age field before the government took 
over were from three to 12 times as 
high, and in England where the cover- 
age is mandatory the rates are very 
high compared with those in the U. S. 
That these rates are uniform through- 
out the country and are more in the 
nature of a tax than a premium is, in 
view of the total war now being fought, 
justified, Mr. Bryan _ believes. 

No provision has been made for at- 


tachment of a mortgagee clause to the 
war damage policy, he continued. In- 
stead the various application forms in- 
clude a loss payable provision and in 
any case where the applicant desires 
payment under the policy to be made 
to any party in interest in addition to 
the insured, the loss payable provision 
must be completed properly. Provision 
has been made for issuing policies not 
only to owners of property but also to 
holders of financial interests in the prop- 
erty, and a mortgagee can apply for in- 
surance to the full extent of his interest 
in property described in the application. 
Where an applicant has a financial in 
terest in one or more locations all such 
financial interests may be insured under 
one policy for an amount covering 
blanket on all such interests. This is of 
course of tremendous advantage to large 
owners of real estate of financial organ- 
izations. Mortgagees who have pur- 
chased insurance to cover their mort- 
gage interest in various properties are 
permitted to reduce the amount of. their 
insurance with a proportionate return of 
the premium if a mortgagor subse- 
quently furnishes war damage insurance 
covering the mortgagee’s interest. 


Very Comforting to Have Protection 


“Fire insurance is a rather nice thing 
to have after your property has been de- 
stroyed by fire,’ Mr. Bryan concluded. 
“War damage -insurance will be a nice 
thing to have if we are so unfortunate 
as to have property destroyed in this 
country by enemy attack. After we have 
conquered our enemies, we are going to 
have a tremendous rebuilding job to do 
at home. The life insurance business, if 
it meets its obligations at that time, will 
make a major contribution to this na- 
tional rehabilitation. When that time 
comes we must be in the strongest pos- 
sible financial condition, and neither 
your company nor mine can afford even 
a slightly weakened financial position 
which could have been easily prevented 
by proper insurance protection. One of 
the great public services of the life in- 
surance industry has been to encourage 
conservation. Here, in the war damage 
insurance program, is another effort to 
conserve—to protect the public good 
from the serious injury it would experi- 
ence in wartime through widespread 
damage to private interest.” 











INSURANCE MEN IN ARMED SERVICES 





Alex Cunningham, 
Western 


vice-president and 
treasurer of Life of Helena, 











ALEX CUNNINGHAM 


Mont., has entered the army. He is a 
second lieutenant in the 2nd army air 
corps stationed at Miami Beach, Fla. 
John D. Kolp of the W. K. Niemann 
agency of Bankers Life in Des Moines, 
has reported for active duty in the army 


with the rank of captain. He has been 
assigned to the air force at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. 

According to report of the Cleveland 
Life Underwriters Association, 141 from 
the Cleveland district had joined the 
armed forces to Oct. 1, while nearly 800 
were engaged as air raid wardens, in 
Red Cross work, or the sale of bonds 
and stamps, etc. 

So far 109 employes of Bankers Life 
ot Des Moines have entered the armed 
services, including 76 agents, 30 from 
the home office staff and three employes 
of the Texas investment office. 


Roy R. Terry, managing editor of 
“Northwest Insurance News,” Portland, 
Ore., has been commissioned an ensign 
in the navy. 

30th sons of President Alfred Mac- 
Arthur of Central Life of Chicago are 
in the service. Edward, the eldest, is 
in army training at Fort Sheridan, Ill. 
Alex, the younger, is taking a special 
intensive course at William & Mary 
College for army work 


There are now 251 members of Penn 
Mutual Life who are in armed forces of 
the United States. Of these, 73 are 
home office men. 

Of the home office staff, Vice-presi- 
dent Eric G. Johnson is a major in the 
adjutant general’s department, located 
in Pittsburgh in officer procurement 
work; Second Vice-president Floyd T. 
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COATES & HERFURTH 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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ILLINOIS 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
and 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries and Public Accoxntants 
35 Years of Service 
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Starr is a lieutenant in the navy and 
John A. Mayer, assistant to the presi- 
dent, is a navy lieutenant. Dr. John T. 
Eads, director of health bureau, is a 
lieutenant commander in the _ navy. 
Francis O. Affeld, assistant counsel, is 
a naval lieutenant. 

The home office clerical staff also 
boasts two more majors in the army, 
Harry L. Baker, Jr., and Alexander H. 
Gilfillan, the former in military sanita- 
tion, the latter in military police. 


Five general agents are in military 
service: J. Douglas Grannis, Jr., of Cin- 
cinnati, is a lieutenant colonel; Ralph 
Randolph, San Diego, is a lieutenant 
commander in the navy; René P. 
Banks, Cleveland, is a captain in the 
army, and his partner, Oliver M. Tran- 
sue, is an army lieutenant. Henry M. 
Faser, Jr., Boston, is a lieutenant in the 
navy. Clarence Cooper, manager at Cin- 
cinnati, has been commissioned a navy 
lieutenant. 


Among the agents, Daniel H. Mc- 
Quiston, Pittsburgh, and Glenn W. 
Carey, Grand Rapids, are colonels and 
John C. Webb, of Boston, is a com- 
mander. William G. Taliaferro, Atlanta, 
and Richard W. Angert, Toledo, are 
lieutenant-colonels. Robert S. Pendle- 
ton, New York, is a major. In the navy, 
Philip F. Hambsch, Annapolis; G. T. 
McRae, Montgomery; John B. Cleland, 
Jr., Washington; Chase Wanglin, Los 
Angeles, are lieutenant-commanders. 


Harry Verdelin, vice-president and 
real estate manager of Mutual Life of 
New York, has 
been commissioned 
a major in the army 
and assigned to the 
price adjustment 
board in Washing- 
ton. 

Before joining 
Mutual Life in 1940 
Mr. Verdelin was 
with the First Na- 
tional Bank & 
Trust Company of 
Minneapolis as as- 
sistant vice - presi- 
dent in the com- 
mercial banking de- 
partment. 

Emory L. Jenks, general agent of 
Pacific Mutual Life, Atlanta, left Oct. 5 
to enter the chemical warfare school at 
Edgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md. He 
is a captain and after 90 days training 
will be assigned. W. M. Rothaermel, 
executive vice-president of Pacific. Mu- 
tual, was in Atlanta last week preparing 
the branch for Mr. Jenks’ leave of ab- 
sence. M. Oliver Nix, associate gen- 
eral agent, will supervise the activities 
of the agency during the absence of 


Mr. Jenks. 


Charles F. Nettleship, Jr., secretary 
of Colonial Life and chairman of the 
Financial Section of the American Life 
Convention in 1940-41, has been granted 
a leave of absence and is now on the 
staff of the navy department in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Theodore M. Simmons, president of 
the National Service & Appraisal Com- 
pany of Chicago, has been commissioned 
a major in the army and is in charge of 
the army specialist corps in New Or- 
leans. Mr. Simmons was at one time 
agency superintendent of Pan-American 
Life. His father is Dr. E. G. Simmons, 


Harry Verdelin 





executive vice-president of Pan-Amer- 
ican Life. 

Merritt C. Farrell of the Irl B. Jack- 
son agency of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in Cincinnati, recently commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant in the army 
air corps and sent to the officers’ train- 
ing school in Miami Beach, has been as- 
signed to the air intelligence school, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Victor O. Hamtil, assistant cashier of 
the John A. Ramsay agency of Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life in Newark, has left for 
the army. He was presented a wrist 
watch by his associates. 

Three field assistants of Travelers 
have left for military service. They are 
H. V. Collins, Jr., Detroit; J. C. Loose, 
Reading, Pa., and J. L. Rich, Sacra- 
mento. 

Henry Harwell of the Murrell Bros. 
agency of Mutual Benefit Life in Los 
Angeles, has been commissioned an en- 
sign in the navy and has been ordered 
to Arizona for duty. Ensign Harwell 
was married a few days ago to Miss 
Ruth Quigley, daughter of A. J. Quig- 
ley, formerly general agent of Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life in Seattle. 

Ronald K. Davis of the Walter G. 
Gastil agency of Connecticut General 
Life in Los Angeles has been commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the army 
air corps and ordered to Miami Beach. 





“POLICIES 


Prudential Offers 
War Coverage 


Prudential has announced it will grant 
full coverage for military and naval 
service, and also for certain types of 
hazardous civilian service in war work, 
for an extra premium. 

Nine classifications of risks are set up, 
the extra premiums applying both to 
ordinary and intermediate monthly pre- 
mium policies. Extra premiums set 
forth for groups 7, 8 and 9 are required 
in addition to any rating required by 
the applicant’s occupation. Applicants 
in groups 7 and 8 will not be insured 
under intermediate monthly premium 
policies and will be accepted for ordi- 
nary only with the extra premiums 
because the war and aviation clause does 
not afford adequate protection against 
war losses. 


Some Limitations Imposed 








Applicants in groups 6 and 9 who are 


known to be going outside United 
States or Canada will not be insured 
under intermediate monthly premium 


considered for ordi- 
extra premiums and 
also may be rated special A, B, or C 
in accordance with rules for residence 
and travel in certain areas. 

The extra war premiums quoted are 
those applicable at this time. Under 
group 9, especially, there may be some 
variations dependent upon length of stay 
involved and other circumstances. 

The company states a full annual 
extra premium must be collected before 
departure from home areas in case of 
civilian travel and residence extras. In 


policies and will be 
nary only with the 


case of other services extra premium 
may be paid on semi-annual, quarterly 
or monthly basis with initial pro rata 
premiums to next regular premium due 
date. Any portion of a year’s extra pre- 
mium remaining unpaid at death will be 
deducted from the policy proceeds. The 
extra premium once established will 
remain constant so long as insured does 
not change to a different classification. 


Amounts to Be Issued 


The amounts of insurance which Pru- 
dential will write at an extra premium 
will vary with the classification of risks, 
but in general risks subject to an extra 
premium of $25 per $1,000 or more will 
not be written for more than $10,000 of 
insurance on full coverage basis and not 
more than $50,000 will be written in any 
other case falling in one of the cate- 
gories. 

The nine classifications, 
premiums charged are: 

1. Army medical corps, except female 
nurses, $40 per thousand per annum. 

2. Army and navy nurses (female), 
$25 per thousand per annum. 

3. Military or naval aviation service, 
full coverage not granted. 

4. All other military service, $90 per 
thousand per annum. 

5. Naval service, not less than $90 
per thousand per annum. 

6. Non-combatant and relief units 
such as Salvation Army, Y. M. C. A,, 
K. of C., etc., $40 per thousand per 
annum. 

7. Mercantile marine service, $90 per 
thousand per annum. 

8. Deep-sea fishermen (not coming 
ashore daily), $25 per thousand per 
annum. 


with extra 


Scale Given for Civilians 


9. Civilian travel and residence out- 
side the home areas, extra rates per 
thousand per annum: 

Alaska, Hawaii and Canal Zone, $15- 
$25: Newfoundland, Bermuda, West 
Indies, Central and South America, $10; 
Great Britain and Ireland, $15-$25; Ice- 


land and Greenland, $20-$35; unoccu- 
pied Europe, $25-$40; Central and 


Northern Africa, Near East, India and 
China, $35-$50; Southern Africa, $15-$25; 
Russia, $40; Australia and New Zea- 
land, $25. 


Reliance Life Now Enters 
Non-Medical Field 


Reliance Life is entering the non- 
medical field because of the shortage of 
doctors in the smaller places. Such in- 
surance may be written in rural terri- 
tories and in towns and cities of less 
than 50,000 population except such 
towns as are in a metropolitan area. 
Applications will be considered on the 
non-medical basis between ages 15-40 
for men and single women gainfully em- 
ployed away from home. The insur- 
ance must be personally applied for. 
There will be considered up to $4,000 in- 
surance on male lives and up to $2,500 
on single women. No insurance will be 
written on the non-medical basis on any 
life where the insurance now in force 
plus what is currently being applied for 
amounts to more than $25,000. All 
plans will be considered on the non- 
medical basis except term and juvenile. 
Premium waiver disability and double 








AGENTS WANTED! 


Territory Open in Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky 








GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

















indemnity will be considered on a non- 
medical basis. 

The maximum limits for accident and 
health insurance on the non-medical 
basis are $10,000 principal sum and $200 
monthly indemnity for classes 1, 2, and 
2+ and lesser amounts for other classes. 

Sub-standard risks will be considered 
on a non-medical basis where the risk is 
sub-standard from an_ occupational 
standpoint. Medical examination will 
be required for any application on an 
agent or member of his immediate 
family. 

Agents to qualitfy for the privilege of 
writing non-medical must have had six 
months’ experience and have written 
and paid for 10 or more standard cases 
for a total of $50,000. 





National Life Extends 
Age Limit on Term Form 


A liberalization of its five-year re- 
newable term insurance by extension of 
the age limit is announced by National 
Life of Vt. It is now prepared to 
issue a new five-year renewable term 
policy expiring at age 65 and convertible 
at or before age 62. This contract will 
replace the present five-year renewable 
term to age 55. The issue ages for the 
new policy are from 20 to 54 and maxi- 
mum limits are $20,000 at age 20 and 
$50,000, ages 21 to 54. 


Juvenile Age Reduced 


Guardian Life’ announces that it is 
now prepared to issue juvenile policies, 
outside of New York state, down to age 
1 month. Guardian Life points out that 
just about 50 percent of the juvenile 
business is written during the first year 
of life. 


_ The “Little Gem Life Chart” shows the 
incomes payable on practically all con- 


tracts in force today. $2.50 from Na- 
tional Underwriter. 
B aca 


YOUR OWN AGENCY, OR 
BOOST YOUR INCOME . . 


Z 

Heres How: 

° 
The Wisconsin National helps you to 
success and security. It offers a new 
and attractive life agency plan with 
a group of select and salable poli- 
cies—diversified policies—Life, Acci- 
dent and Health. 


Or, you can boost your present in- 
come. The Wisconsin National has 
the policies that will secure increased 
income for you through new business 
as well as renewals. Your commis- 
sions will be most liberal, supple- 
mented by prompt claim service. 


For contract and territory in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota, Michi- 


gan or Indiana, address Agency 
Manager. 
LIFE ® ACCIDENT 


& HEALTH * 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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LEGAL RESERVE FRATERNALS 





Farrell Suggests Societies 
Open Day Nurseries 


Women’s societies have an unusual 
cpportunity to give a needed service, 
and incidentally to increase their mem- 
bership, because of the fact many more 
women are entering the business world 
to replace men going into service, Foster 
F. Farrell, manager National Fraternal 
Congress, declared in a talk before the 
executive board of Royal Neighbors at 
its meeting in Chicago during the N.F.C. 
gathering last week. 

He especially pointed out that women 
with children may be forced to augment 
the pay allotment from their husbands 
in service in order to be able to live, 
especially if government measures fail 
to halt inflation. However it will be 
difficult for mothers of small children 
to make arrangements for care of their 
broods while they are away at work. 

Mr. Farrell suggested the women’s 
societies perform a very valuable func- 
tion by setting up nurseries for such 
children throughout the country. Such 
a step would make many friends among 
the women faced with the problem of 
having to work and also care for chil- 
dren. It might be expected, he said, that 
some of the women would want to buy 
fraternal life insurance. In addition a 
great many juvenile prospects thus 
would be created. 


Fidelity Life Gains 9°/, 
in September Sales 


A new business gain of $500,500 in 
September, 9 percent, was reported by 
Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill. This was the 
ninth consecutive plus month. Net gain 
of insurance in force this year through 
September was $1,411,704, or approxi- 
mately the amount of total net gain in 
all 1941. 

Thomas O. Hertzberg, general sales 
manager, conducted one-day state sales 
meeting at McPherson, Kan., and Lin- 
coln, Neb., introducing new sales aids. 
He was accompanied by Frank W. 
Hough, secretary, who told of services 
which the home office has designed to 
help field men overcome sales and col- 
lection handicaps. 





Much Progress Is Made, 
N. F. C. Sessions Hear 


Reports and addresses at the annual 
meeting of the National Fraternal 
Congress in Chicago last week showed 
the cause is being steadily advanced, 
with an increasing sense of responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. 

The wage and hour act as it affects 
employes of fraternal societies was an- 
alyzed by Lendon A. Knight, general at- 
torney of Royal Neighbors, Rock Island, 
Ill., before the Secretaries Section meet- 


ing. Mr. Knight is chairman of the 
N.F.C. law committee y 
N.F.C representatives over a period 


of many months have been taking these 
matters up with the wage and hour divi- 
sion and have argued that the act is not 
applicable to such employes. The so- 
cieties have been careful not to admit 
that any society or any of its employes 
is subject to the act, so that no indivi- 
dual society’s rights could have been 
prejudiced by what has been done in the 
name of the N.F.C. 

Sets Forth Present Situation 


Mr. Knight and Foster F. Farrell, 
N.F.C. manager, made a number of 


trips to Washington and New York to 
confer on this subject and wrote many 
letters. The last advice received from 
the division, Aug. 20, was that the whole 
subject was being considered and the 
division expected to be in a position to 
render a decision within a few weeks. 
However the division orally promised 
unless it was compelled to do so by 
reason of a complaint filed by some em- 
ploye it would not take steps to enforce 
the law against any fraternal benefit so- 
ciety until there has been a ruling on 
the brief submitted by the N.F.C. and 
the member societies have been given a 
reasonable opportunity to comply. 

Mr. Knight emphasized that employes 
have the power to bring suit against the 
employer for unpaid minimum wages 
and overtime as set by the act and for 
an equal amount in damages. He cited 
the case filed against Polish National 
Alliance of Chicago in U. S. district 
court in Illinois entitled Charles F. 
Noble et al vs. Polish Nationa] Alliance, 
for $1,000,000. He said he understands 
that this sum since has been reduced to 
about $10,000 and the case is expected 
to go to trial in October. 


New York Situation 


James A. Blaha, manager of the in- 
vestment bureau of Woodmen Circle, 
Omaha, as chairman of the committee 


on security valuations of N.F.C., re- 
ported on the negotiations to secure a 
suitable modification of the New York 
valuation rule as it applies to societies 
licensed to operate in that state, com- 
menting on the rejection by the New 
York department of a substitute rule 
sponsored by the committee. 

The committee was instructed at the 
San Francisco annual meeting of 
N.F.C. last year to seek modification 
of the New .York rule and prepared a 
substitute which was submitted to Su- 
perintendent Pink of New York by 
Foster F. Farrell, N.F.C. manager. 
Messrs. Farrell and Blaha in January 
were invited to meet with department 
representatives in New York to con- 
sider the substitute. L. A. Griffin, rep- 
resentative of Moody’s Investors Serv- 
ice, also was present. It was agreed 
that the “distress cost” market value 
at date of refunding of bonds issued by 
states or any sub-divisions, municipali- 
ties and governmental agencies, was not 
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a fair basis for amortization, but never- 
theless the substitute was rejected. 
The job of keeping the nation in good 
health is becoming a serious war prob- 
lem due to the growing shortage of 
doctors and nurses, Holgar J. Johnson, 
who as president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, is directing a nation- 
wide “Keep Well Crusade,” declared 
before the Medical Directors Section. 


Johnson’s Contribution 


“The annual time loss from sickness 


and accident in normal times is the 
equivalent of the total manpower of 
2,000,000 workers,’ Mr. Johnson told 


the medical directors, “and such a work 
force today could very well be the dif- 
ference between attaining the production 
quota necessary to win the war and fail- 
ure to attain it. Just by keeping well, 
every worker can contribute an increased 
share of his production time to the war 
effort and the total national effort would 
equal the production time of hundreds 
of thousands of workers.” 

Mr. Johnson outlined a national health 
program, furthering the work now being 
done by local health authorities and the 
U. S. Public Health Service, as a means 
of conserving public health both for the 
war effort and for the long-time future 
of the country. 


New “Family Protector” Form 


Catholic Family Protective of Milwau- 
kee in commemoration of its 75th anni- 
versary is offering a ‘family protector” 
policy which will be written only in the 
amount of $7,500 covering until the 
member’s 75th birthday. After he be- 
comes 75 he will receive $25 per month 
life income, 100 months guaranteed. 


W. O. W. Sells Radio Station 

Woodmen of the World, Omaha, 
which has operated WOW, a _high- 
powered radio station, for the last 10 
years as a community service on a non- 
profit basis, has disposed of the prop- 
erty to a corporation headed by John J. 
Gillin, Jr., its general manager. The 
transfer is subject to approval by the 
federal communications commission. 
Officers of the society said they had 
decided to devote all their efforts to the 
society’s affairs. 


Plan Diamond Jubilee Year 
Modern Woodmen is laying plans to 
celebrate its 60th anniversary Jan. 5, 
1943, the year having been designated 
“diamond jubilee” year by the board. 
There was some controversy over call- 
ing this a diamond anniversary, which 
usually is understood to be the 75th, but 
it was tound Webster’s dictionary de- 
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fined diamond anniversary as one cele- 
brated upon the completion of 60 “or, 
according to some, 75 years,” and it was 
decided to adopt this interpretation. 


A. J. Strassburger, 76, retired head of 
Equitable Reserve’s conservation depart- 
ment, died at his home in Neenah, Wis, 
He joined Fraternal Reserve Association 
in 1906 and continued after it was ab- 
sorbed by Equitable Reserve. 


L. C. Wolf, Ohio manager of W. O. W., 
Omaha, who also has been in charge of 
Indiana for several months, has _ been 


commissioned a first lieutenant in the 
adjutant general’s department of the 
army. 


Arthur T. Reynolds, 65, Amherst, Neb.,, 
formerly four state manager and organ- 
izer of American Order of Protection, is 
dead. In recent years he has been en- 
gaged in banking. 

M. J. Dorzweiler, Kansas general agent 
of Knights of Columbus, and N. G. Fad- 
ness, Aid Association for Lutherans, 
have been awarded the F. I. C. degree 
by the Fraternal Field Managers Asso- 
ciation. 

A. H. Wirth, Aid Association for Luth- 
am has been awarded the degree of 

Richard F. Allen, general counsel 
Standard Life, is a licensed flyer with 
more than 300 hours in the air and has 
just completed a tour of duty with the 
Civilian Air Patrol along the Florida 
coast. He flys his own plane and expects 
soon to enter the army’s ferry service. 








No Rate Raise Move in Canada 


TORONTO—While Canada’s losses 
as a result of the Dieppe raid were rela- 
tively high and the chances of further 
such losses are not beyond the realm 
of possibility, there is no indication so 
far that Canadian life companies plan 
any upward revisions in the extra pre- 
miums charged for policies on those 
who serve overseas. 

This does not mean, however, that no 
such action will be taken in the future. 
Company officials and the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association are 
watching developments and if and when 
they necessitate changes, these will be 
made. 


Guy A. Reem general agency, State 
Mutual, Detroit.—With a gain of 41 per- 
cent, the agency is leading the company 
in both new business and persistency. 
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by H. R. Baukhage, radio commentator 
connected with the Red Cross at Wash- 
ington, and a number of service officers. 
He said in spite of total methods nec- 
essary to prosecute total war there re- 
main many most democratic processes 
in Washington, such as the President’s 
press conferences which are governed 
by common sense. Washington is not 
blocking the way to victory, he asserted, 
but there is not enough able leadership 
and there is too much waste and poli- 
tics. Much of this is due to the demand 
for speed in the war effort. 

F, F. Farrell, N. F. C. manager, read 
an essay on Hitler, entitled “Prisoner’s 
Book.” 

Veterans Tell of History 


An interesting feature was two ad- 
dresses on the history and progress of 
fraternalism by Bina West Miller, head 
of Woman’s Benefit, and T. H. Cannon, 
head of Catholic Order of Foresters. 
Both have spent about 50 years in fra- 
ternalism and were presented tokens of 
esteem from the congress. Mr. Cannon 
is N. F. C. past president (1909-1910) 
and past secretary, and Mrs. Miller also 
is a past president, (1925-1926). 

A. O. Benz read a letter from the 
Maryland-District of Columbia Frater- 
nal Congress asking the N. F. C. to urge 
the federal rationing board at Washing- 
ton to classify fraternal workers as es- 
sential workers and entitled to priorities 
on gasoline and tires because of their 
great mutual aid, relief and other work. 
A resolution to this effect was adopted. 

Two fine talks were those by Walter 
Lichtenstein, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, and Phil S. Han- 
na, financial editor Chicago “Sun.” 


Democracy Is Still Strong 


Mr, Lichtenstein does not believe in- 
ation will occur here as it did in Ger- 
many, yet the government can meet ex- 
penses only by taxing and borrowing. 
The people will have great difficulty in 
meeting demands of the new tax bill 
and if collection is made for two years 
in one, will have to increase their in- 
debtedness. He favors a federal sales 
tax which has been successful in other 
countries and is not inequitable when 
properly administered. Equalization be- 
tween poor and rich could be reached 
by an exemption on a certain amount 
of purchases each year. 

Editor Hanna said he had no idea 
the U. S. machinery would break down 
under the stress, but it did so in 1907. 
He argued the tax exempt feature of 
municipal bonds, which make up a large 
proportion of the fraternal societies’ in- 
vestments, should not be prohibited. The 
anti-inflation bill has as much dynamite 
in it as the evils it seeks to cure, he 
said. He also took up an economist’s 
idea that debt is an asset and govern- 
ment obligations need never be liquidat- 
ed, but the government can continue 
to pay the interest, which would be a 
helpful distribution of wealth. Mr. Han- 
na said the economist said nothing 
about who would produce the money 
to pay this interest. 

Editor Criticises Measure 

The anti-inflation measure sets up a 
wage raising mechanism which it calls 
stabilization, This would draw labor 
away from farms and small businesses, 
he said, and perhaps the government 
would set up a small business subsidy 
which would result in increased taxes. 

J. G. Daly, United Commercial Travel- 
ers, Columbus, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on distribution, reported a recom- 
mendation to publicize the diamond 
jubilee of fraternalism next year by a 
National program. J. D. Reeder, Aid 
Association for Lutherans, chairman 
committee on revision of blanks, re- 
ported two minor changes will appear 
in the blanks and commented on the 
Project in the Fraternal Actuarial As- 


sociation to adopt a substitute for the 
gain and loss exhibit. 

Joseph G. Gruendel, Catholic Family 
Protective, spoke on the bottle-neck in 
the marketing methods of the fraternals 
which he said is the complete lack of 
having given the story of fraternalism 
to the people. 


Woman Leader Installs Staff 


The new officers were installed by 
Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley, head of 
Woodmen Circle, Omaha, with a special 
escort of women and children from 
Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters. 

Invitations to secure the 1943 meeting 
were received from Cleveland, Dallas, 
New York, Denver, Omaha and a num- 
ber of other cities. 





Manning Sees U. S. Sales 
Following Canadian Pattern 


DETROIT—With increased taxation 
in the offing, the ownership of life in- 
surance offers the best means of creating 
an estate that will guarantee the future 
security of the American family, H. W. 
Manning, general manager of Great- 
West Life, told the personnel of the De- 
troit branch office at a banquet celebrat- 
ing the 10th anniversary of Manager 
Arthur P. Johnson’s taking over the 
office. 

In the last budget, the Dominion gov- 
ernment gave recognition to life insur- 
ance as a powerful economic force for 
the preservation of the family when life 
insurance premiums were recognized as 
a deduction from income under the 
Dominion’s compulsory savings plan. 
Premiums on insurance purchased prior 
to the effective date of the act may be 
deducted from gross income in preparing 
the income tax return. 

The trend of life insurance sales in the 
United States, he said, seems to be fol- 
lowing the same pattern as in Canada, 
where there was a drop immediately fol- 
lowing the declaration of war, followed 
by a gradual rise. In the Dominion the 
sales curve has continued to climb 
steadily. The situation in the United 
States is almost identical with that in 
Canada near the end of the first year 
of the war. Since this is true, it seems 
likely to suppose that an upward trend 
in the demand for life insurance in this 
country will soon be evident, and will 
continue upward during the course of 
the war. 

Mr. Manning said that during the ten 
years Mr. Johnson has headed the 
branch, there has been a_ consistent 
growth both in insurance in force and in 
sales. Insurance now in force in this 
territory, $40,000,000, is double that 10 
years ago. Sales for the first nine 
months compare favorably with those 
of the same period of 1941. 





Change Married Woman Rule 


From now on, women employes in the 
home office of Northwestern National 
Life who marry may continue to hold 
their jobs. Under the company’s old 
rule, employment automatically termi- 
nated at the end of a brief period fol- 
lowing marriage. 

If the old rule is reinstated after the 
war it will not be applied to present wo- 
men employes who marry during the 
war or to married women who are em- 
ployed during its suspension. Their jobs 
will be secure, thus encouraging them 
to study and otherwise equip themselves 
for a permanent career. 





Course for New Agents 


The Connecticut Mutual Life now is 
offering a training course for new agents 
Nov. 2-14, at the home office from 8:30 
to 4:30 daily. Vincent B. Coffin, vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies, 
is in general charge. Edward C. Ander- 
sen, educational director, will have gen- 
eral supervision with active management 
directed by Richard E. Pille, agency as- 
sistant, who will be aided by Clifford R. 
Walker, Paul L. Guibord and Robert W. 
Stockton, agency assistants. 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR DEMOCRACY 
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One of the greatest democracies—France—lies prostrate 
at the feet of her conquerors because she failed to fully 
appreciate and utilize the strength of her most powerful 
democratic concept—FRATERNITY. Her internal strife and 
disunity, preyed upon by the clever Nazi propagandists, was 
her downfall. Had she had strong organizations, constantly 
championing the feeling of brotherhood and oneness. she 
could never have been trampled underfoot. 

It is for this reason The Maccabees is now carrying on a 
great campaign, uniting its 250,000 members in a project 
which not only aims at preserving our democracy in a 
concrete manner, but also at preserving it in a spiritual 
manner. We not only expect our international campaign— 
designed t> raise money for outright gifts to the govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada—to put cold hard 
steel in the hands of our soldiers, but to put warm faith 
and a feeling of brotherhood in the hearts of our members, 
their friends and their neighbors. 

We feel certain that the united efforts of these thousands 
of persons, aimed at filling a “Barrel of Cash for Uncle 
Sam" and "A Barrel of Cash for Canada" by working 
together to present money-raising programs, is as valuable 
to our nation's progress to victory as the resulting arms 
and munitions will be, for they are striving in a common 
effort towards realization of this fundamental ideal of, not 
only our own organization, The Maccabees, but of our 
democracy itself—Fraternity. 


THE MACCABEES 


THE MACABEES BUILDING DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Declan in Handling Wartime Payments Implications of 
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submitted to the test of reason and ex- 
perience would show by the preponder- 
ance of evidence that the person was 
dead. The general rule is that where a 
person was last seen in a state of emi- 
nent peril that might probably result 
in his death and has never been seen or 
heard from again though a diligent 
search has been made, an inference of 
immediate death may be drawn. Such 
situations as the loss of a ship at sea, 
explosions or battles have been speci- 
fically held to constitute such a state 
of eminent peril. 

When the government does not furnish 
death certificates but a beneficiary in- 
sists the policyholder in service was 
killed, Mr. Skutt expressed the belief 
that the companies should be able suc- 
cessfully to resist any such action un- 
less it were established through other 
competent evidence that the insured 
was in a state of eminent peril when 
last seen, that he had not been seen or 
heard from since and diligent search 
had been made. 


Recalls Newton Baker’s Words 


Mr. Skutt said that the, companies are 
without protection when they make 
payments based upon erroneous death 
reports from the army and navy. * New- 
ton Baker, then secretary of war, in 
referring to legislation that passed the 
Senate in 1918 cited the difficulty aris- 
ing from inability to obtain complete 
records of death owing to the exigencies 


of the military service. He said if the 


commercial insurance companies adhered 
to their usual peace rule and wait for 
a period of seven years after disappear- 
ance before paying the proceeds it would 
result in great hardships. He advocated 
a law to reimburse companies that made 
payments based on erroneous reports so 
as to make the insurers feel free to make 
payment under the proof of death fur- 
nished by official record. 

The possibilities of error, according to 
Mr. Skutt, would seem greater than in 
the last war and the amount of insurance 
involved is vastly greater. The loss to 
insurance companies is not only due to 
the war but to an error or inaccuracy 
growing out of the war over which the 
insurer has no control. 


Double Indemnity, Disability 


As to double indemnity and disability 
Mr. Skutt observed that most clauses 
contain the war exclusion exception. As 
to those that do not, it has been held 
that death or disability resulting from 
injuries sustained in an engagement 
with the enemy in time of war is acci- 
dental and the double indemnity is pay- 
able. Taking up war exclusion clauses, 
in connection with disability and double 
indemnity, Mr. Skutt said that one ques- 
tion is whether the clause exempts war 
risks from coverage or whether it pur- 
ports to terminate the coverage in the 
event the insured enters service. Where 
the clause provides for termination of 


coverage but the company continues to 
accept premiums, the question of waiver 
is pertinent; where it is not a forfeiture 
of the provisions involved, but merely 
a provision to exempt such coverage, 
companies’ position is probably sure. Mr. 
Skutt recommended that company rou- 
tine be so arranged that any premiums 
tendered on double indemnity or disa- 
bility provisions be promptly refunded, 
if the company expects to stand thereon 
in event of loss. 

In the war clause that is commonly 
known as the causation type as dis- 
tinguished from the status variety, a 
question of coverage involving the actual 
cause of the death is likely to arise. 
Non-Forfeiture Values 

The status of the nonforfeiture values 
of policies is likely to become import- 
ant. Many policyholders will be unable 
to continue payment of premiums. The 
question arises what happens to the cash 
and loan value, extended insurance, 
paid-up insurance. Many policyholders 
may find it impossible to communicate 
and to execute and transmit papers. The 
situation is unprecedented and unpre- 
dictable. Companies should consider 
some general plan for attempting to 
meet the problem. In what manner is 
the insured or his beneficiary protected 
against lapsation when because of the 
financial and physical impact of the war 
upon him he fails to pay the premium? 
To a limited extent this is provided for 
in the soldiers and sailors civil relief 
act. 

By specific authorization, he pointed 
out, the insured may enable another 
person to procure loans on a policy or 
pay premiums except where the benefi- 
ciary has a vested interest in the policy. 
In such cases or in those states in which 
because of community property laws the 
wife has a vested interest the insured 
should either execute an assignment or 
power of attorney to the beneficiary or 
the beneficiary should join in the power 
of attorney with the insured to enable 
a third person to act for both of them. 
This is also important in business in- 
surance and life insurance trusts, where 
authorization should be given to one to 
make amendments or modifications. 

All possible assistance should be 
given to policyholders who enter service 
in arranging for someone to handle their 
affairs, involving policies which may be 
affected by their prolonged absence. 





On Office Management Program 
At the meeting of the office manage- 
ment division of the American Manage- 
ment Association in Chicago Oct. 15-16, 
Louise M. Newman, personnel manager 
Northwestern Mutual Life, will discuss 
“Adjusting Personnel Standards to the 
Manpower Shortage.” Henry E. Niles, 
secretary Baltiatore Life, will discuss of- 
fice management 25 years from now. 





we cannot win this war. 
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surance in many ways, is generally 
recognized in democratic countries as an 
essential part of national life, and it 
should have even greater importance 
when peace is finally restored. In the 
United States it is divided into pro- 
vision for old age and for dependent 
survivors at death, unemployment in- 
surance, and health insurance. 


Financing Policy Needs Clarifying 


With respect to the first, old age and 
widows’ and orphans’ benefits, the fed- 
eral plan has made a good start along 
sound lines, he said. Desirable changes, 
however, include those making the prin- 
ciples already present more effective 
and clarification of the present indefinite 
policy for financing the plan. Private 
insurance complements the federal plan 
and each better serves the people be- 
cause of the existence of the other. 
Continued progress on the course already 
charted should be the aim for the fu- 
ture. 

As to unemployment insurance, basic 
changes in principles 
philosophy are essential, and _ these 
should be made before the post-war 
depression which many foresee as inevit- 
able. 

Mr. Hohaus dwelt at some length on 
the problem of health insurance. There 
is still much unexplored country to be 
charted, despite all the discussions that 
have taken place, he declared. Follow- 
ing blindly the precedents of govern- 
mental old age, survivorship and unem- 
ployment insurance plans, or of govern- 
ment plans adopted abroad, is not the 
route that should be taken. 

The broad concept that a social mini- 
mum of protection against the hazards 
of life should be governmentally pro- 
vided, or at least assured, should not be 
carried over without modification from 
the present social insurance plan to the 
field of benefit in kind (medical care) 
because of the intimate and personal 
nature of the services required in the 
latter field, he asserted. 


Government Should Be More Aloof 


Here the role of the federal govern- 
ment should be one of greater aloof- 
ness, confined to assuring that adequate 
care will be provided, rather than 
directly participating in the actual pro- 
vision. Such direct participation would 
be appropriate only when no suitable 
agency appears to be available, and 
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where the choice would seem to lie be- 
tween a bare minimum governmentally 
provided ,and outright charity or noth- 
ing at all. 

Some of the advocates of health in- 
surance maintain that the government 
should assume a more active role in 
making available a socially adequate 
minimum of medical care and in distri- 
buting its costs to lighten the financial 
burden on the individual when he or one 
of his dependents become disabled. If 
such action is taken, what procedure 
should be used to determine the prin- 
ciples to be followed in deciding to 
what extent, if any, the social insurance 
approach is appropriate, and in formu- 
lating the federal standards that are to 
be generally enforced? They should not 
be dictates handed down by a supposedly 
wise and benevolent government but 
rather the outcome of a more democratic 
procedure in which the interests most 
vitally concerned are encouraged to 
make their appropriate contributions. 

Any widely acceptable standards can 
hardly do less than embody a broad 
consensus of opinion among the groups 
most vitally concerned, and much 
greater emphasis should be placed on 
the fact that these groups include insur- 
ance companies, stock and mutual, fra- 
ternal organizations, hospital service and 
similar organizations for medical care. 
These institutions have a vast amount 
of very helpful experience and have 
made very striking contributions in aid- 
ing the individual to handle the eco- 
nomic problems which disability pre- 
sents. 


Should Retain Private Procedures 


Without careful planning, the adop- 
tion of federal minimum standards in- 
volves the risk of the nation finding 
itself saddled with a government scheme 
under which most private health plans 
will be eliminated, and available med- 
ical care and accompanying cash bene- 
fits will be reduced to a level of uni- 
formity providing less adequate bene- 
fits than would be otherwise available 
for many people. Any set of minimum 
standards should therefore make room 
for at least the best and most widely 
accepted of current practices. Existing 
practices or schemes that have achieved 
real success should be closely studied 
to see how they may contribute. De- 
centralization is of utmost importance 
to encourage the quality and flexibility 
which the procedures ought to have. 
Thus a system best fitted for a rural 
area may be entirely inappropriate for 
a large city with its concentration of 
population. 

The federal government's prime in- 
terest should be the end to be served— 
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an acceptable minimum of protection 
for all. It should be interested in means 
only to the extent necessary to insure 
the swift and sure attainment of this 
end. It should itself operate such means 
only to the extent that the job cannot be 
done at least as well by other agencies, 
whether private or on a lower govern- 
mental level. 

Millions Have Voluntarily Insured 


Mr. Hohaus wondered what interpre- 
tation should be placed on the fact that 
millions of individuals have voluntarily 
become insured with insurance compa- 
nies, hospital service plans, etc., for 
weekly or monthly cash benefits in 
event of sickness or accident, for hos- 
pital expenses, or for benefit in event 
of surgical operations, while plans offer- 
ing insurance in one form or another 
for general medical care have met with 
a relatively limited response. 

Mr. Hohaus suggested that because 
of the problems involved the function 
of private health insurance and private 
medical care should be in the nature of 
an alternative method of providing the 
entire coverage which individuals or 
groups may elect under prescribed con- 
ditions, rather than just additional cov- 
erage to supplement the basic minimum 
protection otherwise afforded by social 
insurance. Supplementary medical care, 
carrying on where the compulsory 
minimum provisions leave off would cer- 
tainly often complicate matters and un- 
necessarily harass the patient by caus- 
ing him to switch from one system to 
another perhaps just at the time he most 
needs continuity of treatment. 


Claim Cost Enters Picture 


Even if only cash benefits during ill- 
ness are involved, difficulties arise in 
dovetailing additional benefits furnished 
through private channels into a govern- 
mental scheme providing a basic mini- 
mum. The nature of the risk insured 
involves relatively greater claim costs 
than life insurance or annuities, while 
sound underwriting requires that the 
total benefits be less than the normal 
earnings to avoid malingering and 
abuses. Hence the amount of additional 
supplementary benefit will often be so 
low that an excessive part of the pre- 
mium tor such a benefit will be ab- 
sorbed in duplicate claim expense. This 
difficulty would be avoided if the indi- 
vidual desiring larger benefits than the 
minimum of the government plan could 
obtain the entire coverage through an 
alternative arrangement. _ 

Social insurance is compulsory, with 
uniformity of benefits, while private in- 
Surance is voluntary with each insured 
Setting his own standards of security as 
to both plan of coverage and amount. 
This distinction cannot be overempha- 
sized, he said, because it makes clear 
why social insurance and private insur- 
ance can and should go hand in hand 
in providing the security the individual 
desires to meet his own means and 
circumstances, 


Institute Meeting Abbreviated 

NEW YORK—Because of war con- 
ditions the annual conference of the In- 
surance Institute of America to be held 
Oct. 27, will be limited to an open 
luncheon meeting of the board of gov- 
€rnors at the Drug & Chemical club 
here, and the business meeting, includ- 


ing election of officers and governors, 


which will immediately follow. All 
members are invited to attend either 
meeting, 


Names Two Field Assistants 


M. H. Foskit has been appointed field 
assistant at Springfield, Mass., by 
Travelers. He is a native of Spring- 
field, a graduate of Boston University, 
and formerly was associated with 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Spring- 
field. W.G. Potter has been appointed 
field assistant at Charlotte, N. C. He 
Was born at Winnipeg, Man., is a 
graduate of University of Florida and 
joined Travelers after several years as 
a salesman in New York city. 





Groups at American Life Convention meeting in Chicago: Above—George A. Adsit, 
vice-president Girard Life; L. C. Cortright, vice-president, Kentucky Home Mutual 
Life and Vice-president Walter K. Hardt of Girard Life. Below—T. J. Mohan, vice- 
president Eureka-Maryland Assurance, and W. H. McBride, vice-president and actuary, 


National Life & Accident. 





Economics Society 
Elects Officers 


The Insurance Economics Society 
held a meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday, and perfected 
a preliminary organization. The officers 
elected will serve for a short time and 
then a meeting will be held to name per- 
manent officers. 

C. O. Pauley, secretary Great North- 
ern Life, was named president; C. W. 





Young, president Monarch Life, first 
vice-president; C. A. Craig, chairman 


National Life & Accident, second vice- 
president, and F. M. Walters, General 
Accident, secretary. 

W.T. Grant, president Business Men's 
Assurance, was named chairman of the 
executive committee, and Harold R. Gor- 
don, executive secretary Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, Chicago, 
managing director. Other members of 
the executive committee are: D. L. 
Clarke, Occidental Life, Los Angeles; 
W. G. Alpaugh, Inter-Ocean Casualty; 
W. C. Cartinhour, Provident Life & 
Accident; A. J. Lindsley, Railway Em- 
ployes; G. F. Manzelmann, North Amer- 
ican Accident; S. C. Carroll, Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident; John M. 
Powell, Loyal Protective Life; W. R. 
Mengelberg, Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
nalty; and Messrs. Craig, Young, Wal- 
ters and Pauley. 

In his report to the meeting Mr. Gor- 
don said that preliminary phases of the 
society’s activities have been carried out. 
Many state chairmen now have state- 
wide organizations. The principal task 
of these state chairmen is to dissem- 
inate information furnished by the so- 
ciety. 





Tax Law Studied 


One of the conclusions drawn from 
the study of the proposed federal in- 
come tax bill by Walter O. Menge, as- 
sociate actuary Lincoln National, at the 
American Life Convention panel in Chi- 
cago Thursday was that life companies 
generally will need to pay only scant at- 
tention to the feature of tax exemption 
possessed by certain ,classes of securi- 
ties in determining their future invest- 
ment policy. 

Since the combined normal tax and 
surtax for 1942 has been tentatively set 
at 2.8 percent of the net investment in- 
come less tax exempt income, the eligi- 
bility of a security for tax exemption 
will have only a slight effect on the net 
return on that security after deducting 
the federal income tax, he stated. To 
a life company a tax exempt bond will 
be worth only a fraction more than a 
taxable bond of comparable quality. 
For example, a taxable security pur- 
chased to yield 3 percent gross before 
taxes will yield in effect 2.92 percent 
after payment of taxes at the tentative 
1942 rate. Similarly, a partially tax 
exempt bond purchased to yield 3 per- 
cent gross will yield 2.97 percent after 
payment of taxes. 

Other corporate investors, however, 
will be taxed-at a relatively high rate 
on their investment income, the tenta- 
tive rate being 40 percent for combined 
normal tax and surtax for 1942. 
Wealthy individuals will pay even more 
on their marginal income. Tax exemp- 
tion will be a much more important 
consideration for these investors than 


for a life company, and tax exempt se- 
curities will be much more attractive to 
them. This likely will create differ- 
ences in price, and life companies 
probably will find it to their advantage 
to invest their funds in taxable securi- 
ties rather than tax exempt securities. 
It has been suggested that in periods 
of reduced interest yields, the new tax 
plan may encourage sale or exchange 
of bonds which show a market value 
higher than amortized value. A utility 
bond purchased several years ago to 
yield 4 percent and currently quoted on 
the market to yield 2% percent, for ex- 
ample, might be sold or exchanged for 
a similar bond, thus realizing a paper 
profit and reducing the income tax pay- 
able on it. This process, however, ac- 
complishes nothing more than an imme- 
diate realization in cash of part of the 
future income, and automatically pro- 
vides its own penalty in the form of a 
reduced interest yield in future years. 
The saving on income tax is negligible, 
amounting to only .04 percent of the 
face of the bond each year in the ex- 
ample cited. The tax saving is con- 
siderably less than the usual commission 
rate involved in such an exchange. 


Taxable Income to Yield Basis 
The old prejudice against purchase of 
bonds at a premium, due partly to the 


fact that under the previous law the 
taxable income on the bond was meas- 


ured by the relatively high coupon, 
probably will be eliminated under the 
new tax since the taxable income of 


bonds is now to be changed to a yield 
basis, Mr. Menge suggested. 

The new federal income tax plan dif- 
fers from the previous law in four im- 
portant respects, he said. 

In the past life companies have been 
reporting investment income on a cash 
basis for income tax purposes. The new 
plan provides that this income is to be 
reported and taxed on a revenue basis, 
with suitable adjustments for amortiza- 
tion of premium and accrual of discount 
on bonds purchased at a price other 
than par. Since most bonds now in the 
investment portfolios of life companies 
were purchased at a price above par, 
this change will mean a decrease in the 
aggregate reportable income of life 
companies as a whole. 


Allows 3% Percent for Reserves 


Under the previous law life compa- 
nies were allowed a liberal deduction 
for interest income needed to maintain 
reserves. This reduction was computed 
at the rate of 334 percent, and some- 
times 4 percent, of the mean of the re- 
serve required by law. Because the 
average rate of interest earned by all 
companies has been decreasing and is 
now less than 3% percent, it was only 
in the exceptional case that any tax was 
payable in recent years under the previ- 
ous law. The average rate to be al- 
lowed on the reserves under the new 
plan is 3% percent with an adjustment 
above or below to accommodate for the 
variation in the amount of the reserve 
according to the interest rate used in its 
computation. 

Companies have been allowed to de- 
duct part of their tax exempt interest 
and dividends twice under previous 
laws. The new plan completely elimi- 
nates this double credit. 

Under the previous law, each com- 
pany determined its tax liability on the 
basis of its own individual situation, 
taking into account its reserve interest, 
the interest it paid on supplementary 
contracts, and interest on deferred divi- 
dends. The proposed law substitutes 
for these a single new deduction, called 
the “reserve and other policy liability de- 
duction.” This deduction is a flat per- 
centage of net investment income after 
deducting tax exempt interest, the per- 
centage being the same for all compa- 
nies.. This percentage is to be deter- 
mined and proclaimed each year by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and is to be 
computed in such a way as to produce 
the same aggregate deduction for all 
companies as would have been obtained 
if each company had computed its own 
deductions. 
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basic points of pre-war levels, he said. 
Many authorities seem to agree that in- 
termediate and long term treasury se- 
curities will remain at approximately 
their present market rate, and that about 
the most that can be expected in the 
way of increased yields is a gradual 
tightening of short term rates, if this 
can be done without affecting the other 
issues. This will not be particularly 
helpful to insurance companies and 
others interested primarily in medium 
and long term bonds. Management 
must recognize the almost certain pro- 
longed scarcity of suitable investments 
yielding more than 2% percent, and 
must, make its plans accordingly. 
“Tap” Issues Are Popular 

The Treasury “tap” offerings have 
been popular, he said. The insurance 
companies have purchased approximately 
49 percent of the $2,117,000,000 issued. 
While government bond purchases in- 
volve some sacrifice in yield, they en- 
able the companies to contribute to the 
war effort, arrest inflation, and place 
policy-owners’ funds in an extremely 
safe investment. 

Owners and potential purchasers of 
municipal bonds must consider the con- 
tinued and increased effort to remove 
tax exemption privileges from municipal 
issues, fiscal difficulties of state and 
other political sub-divisions through in- 
creased demands for public services, 
higher wages and costs, and reductions 
in gasoline taxes and other forms of 
income, Mr. Torrance pointed out. How- 
ever, under either the present or pro- 
_posed plan for taxing life companies, he 
said, removal of the tax exemption on 
a should not adversely affect 
yields. 


Little Investment Interest in Railroads 


_ While railroads) have experienced 
increased earnings in the past year, their 
securities have failed to register a cor- 
responding improvement in market value, 
largely due to lack of confidence of in- 
vestors in the outlook for their long 
term earning power. Anticipated in- 
creased importance of commercial avia- 
tion in the post-war period is one of 
the principal factors. 

Many public utilities are doing a sub- 
stantially increased volume of business 
without enjoying a corresponding im- 
provement in net earnings, he said. 
Mounting taxes, higher operating costs, 
and a major proportion of expanded 
sales being in the low rate power classi- 
fication frequently have resulted in sta- 
tionary or decreased earnings. The new 
tax bill will further retard earnings. In- 
herent inability to increase rates as 
rapidly as material, labor, taxes and 
other costs rise is another unfavorable 
factor. 

Higher taxes, wages and other costs 
and difficulties in obtaining materials and 
labor confront industrial companies. 
Some are being forced to close for the 
duration. For the first six months of 


1942, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1941, 125 manufacturing com- 
panies holding large war contracts had 
increased earnings of 18 percent before 
taxes but a decrease of 36 percent after 
federal income and excess profits taxes. 
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Percentage of their net income taken by 
taxes rose from 52 percent in 1941 to 
74 percent in 1942. : 

Because of the War Production 
Board’s “stop” order on new construc- 
tion, the supply of city loans has been 
drastically curtailed, Mr. Torrance con- 
tinued. Loss of loans on new construc- 
tion has been offset slightly by refinanc- 
ing of existing properties that are sold, 
consolidation of outstanding first and 
second mortgages and conversion of 
short term straight loans into long 
term amortized ones. Good crops and 
favorable prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts have diminished the demand for 
new farm loans and greatly increased 
the rate of prepayments on existing 
ones. So far farmers generally are not 
using mortgage financing to acquire 
additional land. 
Many Things Must Be Watched 

There are many things for invest- 
ment management to watch: Effect of 
the selective service act on the desir- 
ability of new borrowers and equitable 
practice toward the problem of exist- 
ing ones called into service, attitude 
toward those covered by the soldiers 
and sailors’ civil relief act, war damage 
insurance, and changes created by war 
on desirability of various communities, 
types and sizes of properties and char- 
acter of borrowers. 
Reduce Holdings Substantially 

Increased employment and _ wages, 
stoppage of new residential construc- 
tion, favorable agricultural conditions, 
and abnormally low foreclosure rates 
have helped companies make substan- 
tial reductions in their real estate hold- 
ings during the past year, he said. This 
is not a bad thing since a prolonged 
war may result in companies acquiring 
a substantial amount of real estate. 
Holders of real estate are confronted by 
special war problems, including rising 
operating costs accompanied in many 
places by rent control and limitation of 
amount which can be spent for remodel- 
ing and alterations. The latter is par- 
ticularly important in case of offices and 
commercial buildings where cost of the 
changes needed to rent or sell property 
may easily exceed the amount allowed. 

One of the good effects of the war 
is that it has stimulated management to 
review its own organization and improve 
the efficiency of its operations. More of 
this can be done, Mr. Torrance asserted. 

A talk on the war was given at the 
Tuesday luncheon by Ensign R. M. 
Mallott of the navy incentive division, 
and a naval aviation picture was shown. 
He was introduced by Paul E. Fisher 
of Indianapolis Life, who is vice-presi- 
dent of the Navy League for Indiana. 
Situation in Utility Field 

War has materially affected the eco- 
nomic status of utility operating com- 
panies and will strongly influence the 
course of developments in the industry, 
declared Robert H. O’Brien, commis- 
sioner of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, Philadelphia, in discussing 
“Some Aspects of Public Utility Finance 
During the War.” 

In the 1920s some holding company 
systems were assembled on a promo- 
tional, speculative basis that resulted in 
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distorted financial structures with com- 
plex and topheavy capitalizations. But 
in the past 10 years a great deal has 
been accomplished within the industry 
in the depreciation reserve and other 
internal sources to set their financial 
houses in order as much as possible. 

He said that companies not permitted 
to expand during the war because of 
priorities should use their accumulations 
in strengthening the financial condition 
of operating companies. 


AVIATION FUTURE 








W. B. Stout, president Stout Engineer- 
ing Laboratories, Dearborn, Mich., 
spoke Tuesday afternoon on ‘Aviation 
After the War.” He emphasized the 
necessity of thinking based on new as- 
sumptions if great progress is to be 
made. The assumptions, however, he 
said, should be reasonable and logical. 
Technical progress in recent years has 
been monumental. Mechanical knowl- 
edge has been greatly augmented since 
automobiles came into being. 

The Wright brothers used the auto- 
mobile engine in the first airplanes. 
Other lessons were learned from auto- 
mobile mechanics. U. S. big planes, he 
said, are the best in the world. Pursuit 
planes here are the best for this coun- 
try. Much freight is being carried now 
and much more will be after the war. 
While planes are being devised for de- 
structive purposes they will be used on 
any even greater scale in peace for vari- 
ous employment. The future will be 
dependent on air power. People will 
travel by air in far greater proportions 
than they are doing by automobiles. 
World boundaries will be obliterated. 
Freighters and passenger planes will be 
greatly increased. Individual planes will 
be everywhere. The speaker predicted 
that a modified auto gyroscope feature 
will be introduced in planes for smaller 
distances. The great frontier of civiliz- 
ation, he stated, will be the air. There 
will be thousands of air roads. Present 
types of cities will change. Centers of 
production will be altered. Technical 
progress means a higher type of living. 


Optimistic About Municipals 


An optimistic view of municipal 
finances during the war was taken by 
Dr. Joseph D. McGoldrick, comptroller 
of New York City, who opened the 
Tuesday morning session of the Finan- 
cial Section. War has made capital im- 
provements impossible for cities, and 
they will for the duration be reducing 
their indebtedness. 

Relief, which has been a heavy burden 
on cities and states, and which made 
municipal financing so difficult during 
the 1930s, is already greatly curtailed 
and will almost disappear because of 
the labor scarcity, Dr. McGoldrick said. 

Cities which have experienced booms 
because of war manufacturing or mili- 
tary training may have some difficulty 
when war ends. They are now having 
to expand their facilities to take care 
of increased population, and will have 
a part of this debt at the war’s end, 
without having, perhaps, nearly the 
additional population for which it was 
created. 
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Triple Recognition Given 
Northwestern National 
for War Bond Aid 


Northwestern National Life has been 
cited by the Treasury Department for 
distinguished service in the war bond 
campaign. Presentation of a certificate 
signed by Secretary Morgenthau was 
made by Arthur D. Reynolds, state war 
bond administrator for Minnesota, to 
J. S. Hale, vice-president and actuary, 
Boyd Fisher, associate field director of 
the war savings staff, represented the 
Treasury Department’s Washington 
staff in the ceremony. 

Northwestern National Life has given 
outstanding assistance to the war bond 
campaign in three specific ways, Mr, 
Reynolds said: “First in its national ad- 
vertising ever since Pearl Harbor the 
cempany has recommended that life 
insurance buyers modify their normal 
buying procedure by purchasing low- 
premium insurance, stressing life-long 
protection against death, instead of 
higher premium policies of the invest- 
ment type, putting the difference in out- 
lay into war bonds. Second, it has 
helped develop a war bond sales pro- 
gram for Minnesota farm areas which 
is expected to serve as a_pattern for 
other agricultural states. Third, it was 
one of the first Minneapolis firms to 
achieve 100 percent participation by its 
employes in the payroll savings plan of 
war bond purchase, for at least 10 per- 
cent of total payroll.” 


J. A. Young New Head 
of Purchasing Agents 


At the annual meeting the Association 
of Insurance Company Buyers, an as- 
sociation of purchasing agents of insur- 
ance companies in New England, elected 
_ A. Young, assistant secretary of 
Monarch Life, president. Mr. Young 
succeeds Walter B. Joyner who resigned 
to enter into other activities. Mr. Young 
has been secretary for the past two years 
and was on the executive committee 
several years before that. a 

J. P. Camp, Phoenix Mutual Life, is 
vice-president; Edwin Johnson, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, secretary; and 
William E. Lutz, Caledonian, treasurer. 
The executive committee is composed of 
R. L. Jones, Security of New Haven; 
Donald Sias, Massachusetts Indemnity, 
3oston; George Woodard, Factory As- 
sociation. 
Plan Four Meetings This Year 

It has been decided to have four 
meetings instead of eight during the 
next 12 month period. A new depart- 
ment has been created, to be held by the 
vice-president, pertaining to new ideas 
as they develop. Another one of the 
duties of the vice-president is to secure 
speakers and arrange for the meetings. 

Walter Lindsey, manager of the in- 
surance methods division of Remington 
Rand, reviewed the present situation in 
regard to the purchasing agent’s prob- 
lems in securing materials and suggested 
that it would be necessary to use sub- 
stitutes. After the business meeting 
questions relative to the maintenance of 
equipment under existing conditions 
and substitutions for supplies no longer 
available, were discussed. 

The next meeting will 
Springfield, Mass., Nov. 9. 
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Greetings to 


AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


THE Ot1s HANN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Lire INSURANCE SERVICE” 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Kecpinc a strong home front is vital 
to our all-out war effort, and whatever 
contributes to morale on this front is 
now a necessity. Financial security 
contributes much to that morale and, 
if we accept the conclusions of Carroll 
C. Day, we would say that it con- 
tributes more than anything else. Every 
life insurance policy, therefore, is help- 
ing'us to victory. We are proud of the 
206 stars in our Service Flag, but proud 
also of the 1,500,000 life insurance 
policies on our books which are doing 
their part. 
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CHICAGO © 
J. Roberts Hann F. H. Landeck Insurance Company of Tennessee 
President ae one 
asi — A. M. Burton Home Office 
President Nashville, Tenn. 
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Extends Greetings to the 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


The Corporation has available for 
good personal producers who can 
organize a General Agency, an 
old fashioned general agency con- 


tract in lucrative territory. 


J. N. Warfield A. V. Weaver 
President Treas. & Asst. Secy. 


T. J. Mohan 
Vice President, Charge of Field 

















The Good Road 


Through wars, epidemics, and economic upheavals, Life Insurance has 
always travelled "The Good Road"—a road as safe and sure as science 
and human skill can make it. Year after year Life Insurance has been 
helpful to the Nation, to the public, and to policyholders. 


We congratulate the American Life Convention for the major part it 
has played in planning this good road—this highway for achievement. 
We have confidence that the officers and members of the American Life 


Convention will stake out a route of continued progress for the institution 
of Life Insurance. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE INDIANA 





